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-. FROST. 
the last red, mellow hip, 
‘wings follow the southward rush, 
er on his lip, 
er, whispers, ‘“‘ Hush !’’ 


























NCE. 





)* ; ae ‘Not only in the cataract and the thunder, 





_., Or in the vasis of Man’s uncharted soul, 
But in the dew-star dwells alike the wonder, 
And in the whirling dust-mote the control. 


; . CHARLES G. D. Ros R 
WispsoR, N. §. nares 





MORS ET VITA. 


~The self-same hour that tells the ‘dead of night,” 
'.. Mid sky, shade-shrouded, as in grief’s array, 
‘Declares, behind the clouds, in heaven bedight 
“With moon and stars, the joyous birth of day. 


ge JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 
*+ BROOKLYN, N. Y. ” 





SUBMISSION. - 


Since to my smiting enemy 
Thou biddest me be meek, 
Lo, gladlier, my God, to thee 

I turn the other cheek. 


8% JOHN B. TABB. 
. St. CoaRLEs COLLEGE, Mp. 





ATTAINMENT. 


_~, The soul that longs for higher things unknown,] 

F Shall not forever long unsatisfied ; 

“Pte heart’s desire shall of itself alone, 

- “*- Lift up the soul to that for which it cried. 

woR™ : Mary A. LEWISs. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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FALLING ASLEEP. 
Outstretched and still I lie, as in a funeral barge ; 


Loose drops my mooring-line from day’s delightful 


’ land ; 
Afloat, adrift, on swaying billows long and large, 


Will my returning keel touch the sweet morning’s 


strand ? 


» Le Mary McL. Watson. 
| New Yorx Ciry. 





sp __IN A PICTURE GALLERY. 
He died in Rome! the dull book said; 
~ The canvas all aglow 


___Fiung back the lie that I had read 
And calmly. answered—no ! 





Ree JAMES RILEY. 
coe se 
‘HYDE Park Mass, . 


ever gives the lie to the shallow and cynical assumption 
that genius.is ever wild and unregulated ; that a dash of 
vice adds the required piquancy to a great artiste; that 
virtue is the foible of weak minds; that td be good is 
is necessarily to be dull; that art is independent of 
decency, and music of morals. 

Once only I had the opportunity of hearing Jenny 
Liad. She had then for many years ceased to sing in 
public ; but at a memorable concert given by old Mosch- 
eles—his last (in celebration of his seventieth birthday, 
I think)—Arthur Sullivan, Alboni, Jeony Lind, and 
other celebrities assisted. Moscheles himself, if I re- 
member rightly, played one of his own pianoforte duets 
with Arthur Sullivan. .Alboai, who had quite retired 
from professional life, seemed intensely nervous, as she 
always was whenever she aang in public; but nothing 
could prejudice her incomparable voice, or mar her 
consummate vocalization. Trebelli—alas! now the 
‘* late ””—was the nearest approach to that round volume 
and oily smoothness ; but Alboni was to all other con- 
traltos what old Lablache was to all other basses. Those 
who remember either will probably admit that nothing 
of the kind has been heard since—no, not even anything 
that runs them hard. Well, I can say the same of 
Jenny Lind. Her peculiar power—her shake, and a 
particular kind of penetrative sotto-voce magnetism— 
has not been rivaled or approached as far as I know, and 
I think I have heard every great singer that has been 
before the European public for the last forty years. I 
remember her-at that particular concert singing Sulli- 
van’s setting of George Herbert’s ‘‘Sweet Day, so cool, 
so calm, so bright.” The dream-like echoes of the notes 
still linger in my ear. It was something unearthly, far 
away, like the cry of a wild bird lost in the sunset. On 
accepting an encore, she gave the ‘*‘ Three Ravens” with 
weird effect—one saw ghosts! The violinist Wieniaw- 
ski’s playing of his own ‘‘ Legende” is the only thing 
that ever impressed mein the same way. Many years 
after this, one of my choir boys returned from a practice 
of the Bach Society in a state of great excitement. 
Madame Lind Goldschmidt took a great interest in the 
Bach Choir, which was under the direction of her hus- 
band, Otto Goldschmidt, and she often sang in the chorus 
herself. It seems that Mendelssohn’s “‘ Hear my Pray- 
er” was on for rehearsal, but the solo soprano failed to 
put in an appearance, and Madame Lind volunteered to 
stop the gap. The soprano part had been expressly 
written by Mendelssohn for her, and it was certainly 
one of her favorite anthems. My little choir boy was 
simply transfixed by what he heard—never had he con- 
ceived anything so heavenly as ‘“‘O for the wings, for 
the wings of a dove,” as it came from the lips of the re- 
tired Diva. How many would have crowded to that 
rehearsal had they but known! But Madame Lind was 
not prodigal of these displays. When she retired she 
retired. in good earnest, and there were no last appear- 
ances, altho from time to time, at her own house, or in 
the presence of intimate friends, she would warble 
or hum through a song or two, or even engage ina 
duet. 

Some six years before her death I was in the habit of 
meeting her not infrequently at the house of my friend, 
Arthur Milman (a son of the late Dean Milman, of St. 
Paul’s). I frequently took her down to dinner; and, as I 
sat by the side of that elderly, straightforward and 
matter-of-fact, rather dogmatic lady, whose opinions 





She was a great and good woman, and her career for- 


In the autumn of 1887 she left London, and retired to 
her houseat Malvern. Her health had been long failing. 
The air of the hills seemed to revive her for a time, and 
one day in October, as she was driving in an open car- 
riage, with the autumn leaves reddening on either side 
and the distant hills in front of hers, he leaned back 
very wearily and hummed to herself, ‘‘O for the wings, 
for the wings of a dove!” It was her Swansong. Had 


Mendelssohn ever intended that, I wonder? He could 


| 


have written nothing more typical of her aspiring life— 

nothing more suitable to her peaceful death. That was 

her last drive; and in a few days she had ceased toy 
breathe. 

‘‘ From first to last,” I said in my pulpit the Sunday 
after her death, ‘‘ Jenny Lind was a being apart; she 
was most truly in the world but not of the world. Her 
life was not as other lives. She had no regrets, no:sad 
retrospecis, no bitterness at retirement or loss of power. 
She used her unrivaled gift as long as she could, but 
not for herself—she was simply the handmaid of the 
Lord. She had no disappointments, no craving for this 
world’s applause. She withdrew willingly, even eagerly, 
from the blaze of publicity and the incense of applause ; 
but she never ceased to labor for the good of others, 
She was happy in the love of her husband and children, 
and she was at peace with God.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE ZEAL OF MINISTER WILLIS. 





BY THE REV. SERENO E, BISHOP. 





Our mails for the past fortnight have brought us a 
sense of full security against any further attempts on the 
part of President Cleveland to reinstate the deposed 
Queen. There is a sense of relief to which we have been 
strangers since in March the President began his unwar- 
ranted tampering with Hawaiian affairs, and the Queen’s 


adherents began to give out that he was about to restore _ 


her, according to their direct information from the White 
House. After a year of anxiety, after two months of 
stern standing by our arms, while Willis was conduct- 
ing negotiations with the Queen for our destruction, and 
after that Black Week of fear in December, when he 
held the terror of the naval forces over us, now the 
clouds have broken away, and a great lightening of our 
hearts has ensued. 

The President has committed the whole Hawaiian 
question to the arbitrament of Congress ; he desists from 
the further secret exercise of ‘‘ executive” power to de- 
stroy us. We now look to the public sentiment of the 
People of the United States, our brothers and intimate 
friends. 

The lines of sandbags were removed a month ago 
from the upper and lower verandas of the Executive 
Building, the former Palace, where they were placed for 
the defense of our sharpshooters in repelling attack 
from the United States Naval forces, who were kept by 
Willis in ostentatious readiness to land and expel our 
Provisional Government as soon as he had satisfactorily 
adjusted some difficulties with the ex-Queen, the nature 
of which was unknown to us. 


The lower defenses of sandbags around the basement ‘ 


of the building still remain in place. They were origi- 
nally placed there for defense against possible uprising of 
Royalists to capture the Government. Nothing of the 
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or} D' usly apprehended ; som ban would be. im- 
to femove the defenses. 
' # AZ0, on the seventeenth of January, we 
celebrated, with great rejoicing, the‘anniversary of the 
Abrogatio " of Monarchy in Hawaii. God had pre- 
served us in safety through a year of great perils and 
fears. A mass meeting was held in the evening on 
Union (formerly Palace) Square. It was mainly for con- 
gratulation. Happily we then remained ignorant of 
certain facts, and no bitterness disturbed the good feel- 
ing. The Diplomatic body held aloof, and, led by the 
British Minister, did not even reply to their invitations 
to President Dole’s public reception. They had evident- 
ly not recovered from their confident idea that monarchy 
was about to be restored. It is a noticeable coincidence 
that Louis XVI, of France, was sentenced to death on 
the seventeenth of January, 1793, precisely one hundred 
years before Queen Liliuokalani was dethroned on the 
other side of the globe. 

Very oddly, a Monsieur Verleys arrived here a few 
days ago, with credentials as Commissioner and Consul- 
General from the French Republic, to Queen Liliuoka- 
lani. The French Government had been officially in- 
formed from Washington that President Cleveland had 
restored her to the throne. M. Verleys crossed the con- 
tinent without reading the papers. On landing here, to 
his great discomfiture, he finds his credentials useless. 
As he remarked: ‘‘I find vot you call a Proveesional 
Government; eet is nossings!” To this Republican 
Frenchman’s mind, as to the Democratic Cleveland’s, no 
doubt a Queen would be something. 

For a week past, we have been having a singular 
experience, and a rather ugly one, in getting the suc- 
cessive disclosures made in Willis’s dispatches, which 
were lately sen€ to Congress. It was not pleasant to 
read. that a few weeks before, President Cleveland’s 
agent was negotiating terms of restoration with a blood- 
thirsty person who was calmly insisting upon the pro- 
priety and necessity of ‘*‘ beheading” a large number of 
us, including your correspondent, who has the satisfac- 
tion of learning that he was specially obnoxious. Ob- 
serve that literal decapitation was proposed, an actual 
solution of continuity between one’s noddle and his 
shoulders, with the accompanying jets from arter- 
ies, but possibly not a subsequent impaling of 
the forfeited caputs upon the spikes of the Palace 
fence ! 

This gruesome scheme of the peculiar personage he 
was dealing with appears to have somewhat dampened 
for the time the Minister’s zeal in his master’s crusade 
for *‘ justice.” Five weeks later, however, having got 
fresh orders, we tind him renewing his efforts, aided by 
the persuasive appeals of a pious friend of her sacred 
Majesty, who now relents so far as to be satisfied with 
our deportation and the confiscation of our property. 
Our children, also, must be banished ; our whole evil 
brood must be exterminated from her kingdom, that 
there may be peace to her subjects. For four days the 
Minister and the faithful friend ply obdurate Royalty 
with arguments. It is only when the anchor of the 
dispatch-boat is hove short, and she is about to depart 
and report the failure of negotiations, that the obstinate 
woman realizes that her last chance is going, and con- 
sents toclemency. Just at night she writes a gracious 
note promising to be kind, and the next morning signs a 
formal agreement, conceding all Mr. Cleveland’s condi- 
tions; and Mr. Willis immediately demands of the Pro- 
visional Government to retire and put themselves again 
under her authority as a person to be honored and 
trusted. 

It is expressing it meagerly to say that we were and 
are deeply angered at Minister Willis and at his master 
for continuing this gross persecution of us, and persist- 
ing in the infamous effort to remand our glorious civil- 
ized and highly Christian American colony under the 
heel of a despotic woman, who had thus clearly exposed 
to their inspection her bitter and bloodthirsty, as well as 
determined and self-willed, nature. It is very bitter to 
us to know that the head of our own American nation is 
capable of so discarding from sympathy the one Ameri- 
can colony battling for liberty and civilization in the 
westward van of American progress, as deliberately to 
order us to: be crushed by this evil creature after her 
heathen ferocity had been exhibited to him. 

It is an eyen worse case as to Minister Willis. He had 
become intimate by continued personal intercourse with 
the relative characters of both parties. He had formed 
a just estimate of their dispositions. Of the Govern- 
ment people he had written in the highest terms of 
esteem and admiration, while of the Queen’s adherents 
he writes with great disparagement. He gained much 
additional knowledge of them and their plans and aims 
of which Mr. Cleveland was ignorant, when he sent 
final orders by the ‘“‘Corwin” just as Congress was 
assembling. Yet when those orders came to give the 
Queen the last alternative, Mr. Willis was not content to 
be simply peremptory as he might have been—‘“‘ Take 
the throne, orleave it!’ He bent himself arduously to 
the difficult task of persuading her to clemency. For 
four days he labored assiduously. As he assured gentle- 
men who came to plead with him for some word to 
mitigate the tension of fear that was agonizing the 
whole community : ‘‘I am doing my utmost, laboring 
night and day to bring matters to a result favorable to 








_ with it ; highly to esteem liberty ; 
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all parties.” He evidently claimed the highest credit 
for his humane zeal in saving us from barbarous treat- 
ment by the savage woman, whom he w preparing to 
reinstate, as we all supposed, by force. — 

Of course we knew nothing of the et her | 


demur to his conditions. It is certainly well 


mained ignorant. The disclosure of the actual wis 
tions would unquestionably have created a torrent of ’ 


indignation, whose effects cannot be determined now. 
Our community is exceptionally intelligent and prudent, 
as well as public-spirited, but could not be expected 
to have withheld their hands under such provoca- 
tion. 

A very instructive as well as unpleasant disclosure ap- 
pears in the program shown to Mr. Willis by the Queen’s 
‘* left-hand” man, ex-Marshal Wilson, for re-establishing 
the Queen’s authority by a series of unsparing measures 
of severity ; and still more in a selected list of names of 
leading Royalists, to the number of seventy-four, who 
should be summoned to act as advisers and assistants to 
the Queen’s Cabinet ‘in carrying out the aforesaid meas- 
ures. Of those men Mr, Willis discriminatingly wrote : 


“ Analysis of the list of special advisers, whether native 
or foreign, is not encouraging to the friends of good govern- 
ment or of American interests.” 


Now these very men have been the ones to whom the 
Queen had been giving her special regard and confidence 
during the two years of her reign, and from whom she 
had always selected her servants and advisers. Yet Mr. 
Cleveland and Mr. Willis did not refrain from vigor- 
ously using all the power that in them lay to put this 
brave, gallant, progressive American colony back under 
the control of the gang whom they had discarded. 

Furthermore, from this interesting company whom 
Mr. Willis thus disparages, Mr. Blount selected the ma- 
jority of those witnesses whose testimony he parades in 
order to establish the factitious charge against Mr. Ste- 
vens, on the basis of which this whole crusade is made 
which Willis was conducting. It was a strange thing, 
but not unsatisfactory to us, that Willis should thus im- 
peach the very testimony on which his master passed 
sentence against us. 

I know of one man of ability who earnestly contends 
that Willis has really been acting as our friend, while 
professing to*carry out Cleveland’s orders. This is too 
violent a hypothesis ; but it is true that his course has, in 
God’s providence, done us the greatest service in many 
ways that already appear. 

The past year of trial has been one of political educa- 
tion to our people which is of inestimable value, and is 
doubtless an indispensable training to us for a period of 
political difficulties probably before us. Its most im- 
portant effect doubtless has been to create a spirit of 
unity produced by the severe struggle which we have 
gone through together. There already appear tenden- 
cies to division and jealousy in our ranks. But over- 
ruling all such tendencies is the sense of being one band 
of men, who have stood for months shoulder to shoulder, 
defying a bitter enemy, in order to secure good and 
stable government. These men will not now suffer 
themselves to be diverted from their great aim. 

These experiences have trained our people to hate and 
despise monarchy, and to lean toward no compromise 
to be unselfishly pa- 
triotic; and to take deep and active personal interest in 
public affairs. 

This has been thus far a noble civic education. Our 
people are finely toned up. They are far above what 
they were a year ago. Especially have those seven 
weeks of daily apprehension of being summoned to 
meet the naval forces in battle been a strong tonic to our 
political unity and patriotism. The twelve hundred 
strong men and young men who grimly waited night 
and day together for the call to battle during that Black 
Week of December will not forget that experience, nor 
fail to stand together hereafter for good government. 
Each man has received a lasting inspiration to true pub- 
lic service, 

We do not credit Mr. Willis with such a beneficent in- 
tention. Yet we owe this excellent result to his diligent 
and careful terrorizing from his arrival early in Novem- 
ber until late in December, when the publication of his 
last instructions proved him to have latterly been dis- 
armed of force. For such discipline to be effective, how- 
ever, implies a high quality of manhood and courage 
which refused to be cowed, and grew stronger for the 
menace, 

A special word of commendation is due to the band of 
supporters of our large and ramified mission work. This 
calls for a minimum of $24,000, and needs $30,000 for its 
full activity. The times have been hard, and business 
greatly depressed by the political trouble. Our Christian 
people have, all the same, raised the money as needed ; 
and the various lines of mission work for Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Portuguese, kindergartens, native pastor’s support, 
etc., have been steadily extending. 

A delightful instance of affectionate generosity was 
lately shown by the good people of Central Union 
Church at a farewell reception to their aged retiring pas- 
tor, Dr. E. G. Beckwith, to whom they handed a purse 
of $800. He isa father greatly beloved. These people 
have only just cleared off the debt of $30,000 on their 
splendid new church. 
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The Rev. Dr. Twombly, of Boston, is performing pas- 
toral duty for a few months, until permanent provision 
shall be made, 

HONOLULU, February 3d, 1894. 
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H UNION PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED 
—— 
BY wM. WARD, D.D., LL.D, 


I am a great belleverm Is, I am also a great be- 
liever in practical politics. The question of the organic 
union of Christendom is one¢ it i 

























sought for, the union, or confederation 
branches of the Christian Church, recalls the n 
which our Lord had in his mind when he left 
ples not without comfort in his departure. A | 
accomplish this ideal, like that presented by the 
Lambeth Articles or by Professor Shields, has to do 1 
ply with theside of practical ecclesiastical politics. It is 
not a moral or religious question particularly, but a 
question of condition and method, of compromise and 
policy. 

On the face of it the question of Church Union is one 
of compromise. Religious bodies hold different views, 
use different methods, and practice different rites. For 
the sake of union they ought to be willing to compro- 
mise a great deal. The example is that of the first gen- 
eral council at Jerusalem whose conclusion, we are told, 
‘*seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” As it in- 
cluded the writers of pretty much all the New Testa- 
ment, and as we are definitely told it had the indorse- 
ment of the Holy Ghost, it has a higher attestation of in- 
spiration than any other passage in the Bible. It was 
the result of a full discussion between the two great par- 
ties in the early Church, and was a temporary compro- 
mise made for the sake of avoiding a schism into two 
denominations. Believers were told that they would do 
well if they would avoid four things—fornication, things 
offered to idols, things strangled,and blood. Of those pro- 
hibitions one stands, because founded in our moral na- 
ture. The other three were but temporary, and two of 
them are never mentioned again in the Bible. St. Paul, 
who submitted for the time for his brothers’ sake, within 
ten years taught that things offered to idols might be 
eaten if nobody objected. Here is one great i ation 
and example of a holy compromise for the sake of unity, 
one that we ought to be willing to follow jWSt as soon as 
wecan once get together ina J :m conference, and 
with the Holy Ghost. b 

But that is still impossible, and will be fora long time 
to come. In the first place the Roman Catholic Church 
distinctly declares that it will conseut to no compro- 
mise. Nothing short of the acknowledgment of the 
supreme authority of an infallible Pope will be consid- 
ered. The Roman Catholic Church is the largest body- 
in the Christian world. Its refusal ends for along time 
to come the spangled dream of the reunion of Christen- 
dom. 

Equally impracticable is any present thought of an 
organic union of Protestants with Greeks, Armenians, 
Jacobites, Nestorians, Copts and Abyssinians. Some of 
them are out of reach, and others would not consent. 

These are the hard facts which practical ecclesiastical 

litics must accept ; and having accepted them it is of 
no use for any one to brood over the subject any further, 
unless some gracious sunset hours of life can be given to 
Patmos visions. 

That leaves us Protestantism. Can Protestantism 
agree on acompromise? And what shall it be? It isthe 
practical, not any academical question which con- 
cerns us. 

If any comprehensive attempt were to be made to 
unite Protestant Christendom in some organic way, this 
must be either by confederation, or by an organic union 
that will make one ecclesiastical body out of many and 
efface their dividing lines. 

1. Of these two that by federation would, of course, 
be the easier, as it requires no breaking up of old asso- 
ciations, and no general suppression of views or prac- 
tices. All that would be required is that each denomi- 
nation should recognize every other denomination as a 
part of the great Christian Church, entitled to its own 
doctrinal views and its methods of government, and 
that they should fully fellowship each other, and meet 
at stated intervals (once in five or ten years) for acquaint- 
auceship and mutual counsel. That would give a really 
united Protestantism, as truly united as is the Roman 
Church, and would do away with the reproach of so 
many ‘‘subdichotomies of schism.” 

Is it practicable? That is our only question. 

No, not as embracing all Protestantism, nor all evan- 
gelical Protestantism, even in our own country. Every 
one knows that the largest family of Protestant denomi- 
nations but one in the country, the Baptist family, 
would not go into such a federation. Baptists, as a 
whole, do not believe that other denominations are or- 
ganized on a sufficiently regular basis to allow such a 
recognition as federation requires. The same is true of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. Whatever its Broad 
Church members might say, yet the attempt to bring 
that Church into a federation which would allow equal 
rank and fellowship to Baptists, Presbyterians or Con- 
gregationalists, with their merely local bishops, would 
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cause a split in the denomination itself, It is simply 
they shall have mastered the dominant schismaticism in 
their own bodies. 

2. The other conceivable method is that of organic 
union, the dividing lines between the denominations 
being obliterated. . 

This requires that each of fhe denominations should 
lay down its minimum quid, that agreement should be 
obtained by reducing all to their least common denomina- 
tor. Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Methodists, 
etc., must each tell what they will not give up, or, what 
is the same thing, what they will insist upon in the 
fusion. A beginning in this direction has been made by 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. It is remarkable that 
the other Churches have not done the same thing. 

It is not a difficult thing to draw up what is the com- 
mon Protestant creed ; but when each denomination had 
laid down that on which it would insist it would not be 
found that this would be the common Protestant creed. 
We should have precisely the same difficulty as before, 
only intensified. If Baptists and Episcopalians cannot 
abide each other or the rest of Protestant Christendom 
in federal union, much less can they in organic union. 
The fact is too palpable to be denied. 

The proposal of the Episcopalians, embodied in the 
Chicago-Lambeth articles, is hardly worth discussing. 
It offers no compromise, but simply affirms the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical position of that Church. Its first arti- 
cle affirms the Holy Scriptures, on which all Christianity 
rests. Its second article affirms the Apos'les’ Creed, a 
passably good creed, but one of no authority and little 
weight,and unhappy in the balance of its statements, It is 
not worth being re quired as the basis of agreement. It also 
imposes the N:cene Creed, which is the Apostles’ Creed, 
disproportionately expanded on the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The thirdarticle requires a particular way of ad- 
ministering the two sacraments, thus not only excluding 
the Quakers and the Salvation Army, but putting an em- 
phasis on rite, and the method of rite, which Christianity 
puts only on the spirit. The fourth is even more of the 
essence of formalism, which is Jewish pharisaism, in 
that it insists that the kingdom of God rests on bishops, 
and a certain sort of bishops, called ‘* historical,” mean- 
ing, as representative men tell us, diocesan bishops 
possessing a certain *‘ succession.” 

To this demand, the chief one that has attracted dis- 
cussion, I understand that Professor Shields is ready to 
yield. I understand that he would have Presbyterianism 
become Episcopacy, and have Presbyterian ministers or- 
dained by Episcopal bishops, and perhaps consecrate 
bishops of their own. Why does he do this? Simply 
because our Episcopal brethren declare that they will 
unite on no other conditi n. Why should they demand 
the acceptance of Episcopacy any more than Baptists 
should demand the rejection of it? There is no reason 
why. Either demand is arrogance; and arrogance is 
not the road to Christian union. The large majority of 
Protestants believe—the overwhelming majority in this 
country—that the Apostolic Church had no diocesan 
episcopacy, and they see no reason why people should 
not have liberty in this matter. To demand that they 
accept it as the condition of union seems to them pre- 
cisely parallel to the imposition of circumcision on the 
Gentile Christians. 
and recognize it, but not to be enslaved to it. Were the 
Presbyterians, whom Professor Shields addresses, to ac- 
cept ordination by Episcopal bishops, and so become in- 
corporated with Episcopalianism, that would not be a 
step toward Church unity, but a step away from it; for 
it would make the schism greater between them and 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and even Methodists. 

The Hpiscopalians have offered their ultimatum, and 
the reception it has received proves that there is no hope 
in it as a basis of union. Now let Baptists offer theirs, 
Presbyterians theirs, Methodists theirs, Lutherans theirs ; 
and let us see whether Episcopalians will be any more 
ready to accept these than other bodies have been to ac- 
cept theirs, As a Congregationalist, I can imagine, 
after full deliberation, the National Council offering 
some such tentative basis as this, not as a full state- 
ment of faith, but as a minimum formula for federa- 
tion: 

1. The acceptance of Jesus Christ as the revealer of 
God and the divine teacher and Savior of the world. 

2. The Bible as the record of God’s progressive revela- 
tion of himseli and of his Son to the world. 

8. Love of God and love of man as the central teach- 
ing of the Bible and of Christ, and the test of the posses- 
sion of the Spirit of God. 

4, Liberty in the search after truth, in the use of 
ordinances, and ihe methods of church administration. 

Is there any present hope of such a minimum quid as 
this being accepted by the Episcopalians? Nota bit, and 
hardly by Baptists, Methodists and Presbyterians. Yet 
it is a hundredfold more hopeful as a basis of union than 
the Episcopalian quadrilateral. But were it accepted it 
would not mean consolidation, but federation—and that 
is, I think, the only hope of general Church union within 
even telescopic vision. 

But there is every hope of success in the miror Church 
unions which scek to consolidate the denominations 
which are embraced in the several denominational fami- 

wies, as all the sections of Presbyterianism, or of the 


impracticable with either Baptists or Episcopalians until . 


They are perfectly willing to allows 






Baptists, or the Methodists. Here is field enough for the 
labors of a sanctified ecclesiastical statesmanship. 
rest must wait. 


NeEwakRk, N, J. 
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AT the time when rationalistic reform was started in 
Germany a reform movement of a different nature was 
staried in Poland. The adherénts of that movement 
called themselves ‘‘’Hassidim” (pious ones), and their 
profession was therefore denominated ’Hassidism. 
The originator was a certain Israel, of Miedziboz, in 
Gallicia, surnamed the Ba’al-Shem (master of the holy 
Name) because he claimed to perform miraculous cures 
by his knowledge of the mysterious names or attributes 
of Divinity. The man was a simple fanatic, and not 
even a good scholar. He did not intend to pose as a 
reformer ; his object was simply to display a life of 
holiness;as he understood it, and to put himself up as 
an example before his brethren. He was a devotee of 
what is called ‘‘ practical Qabbalah” (Qabbalah Ma’asi- 
yith), and believed that ‘‘ fait could move mountaios” 
in a literal sense of the word. By the exercise of holy 
ceremonies, such as fasting, ablution, ardent prayer, 
meditation and the invocation of the holy Name one 
could put himself in direct communication with She- 
kinah (Deity in revelation as distinct from Deity in es- 
sence), and by the power of its name compel angels and 
demons to do his will. Superstitions of this kind were 
quite prevalent among all people at that time, Jews and 
non-Jews alike. 

Whether it was by the power of what is called in our 
days personal magnetism, or by the fame of the wonder- 
ful cures he performed, acircle of followers soon gath- 
ered around the Ba’al-Shem, uncultured fanatical en- 
thusiasts like himself, and devoted themselves to the 
practice of holiness according to his model. Ina very 
short time more circles or companies were formed under 
the leadership of men like the Ba’al-Shem, or that of his 
immediate disciples. ’Hassidism became a craze among 
the uncultured Jews of Poland, Bohemia, and the border 
lands of European Turkey and Russia. But it was not 
regarded as a regular movement with any reasonable 
tendency until the successor of the Ba’al-Shem was put 
at its head. This man, a certain Rabbi Baer, of Meser- 
itz, Vollhynia, was a good rabbinical scholar, a calm 
thinker, but a believer in ‘ Practical Qabbalah.” His 
fame as a holy man was spread when Israel Ba’al-Shem 
was yet living ; but as ascholar and thinker he could 
not assent to all the extravagances of the latter, and 
kept himself aloof from him and his Kittah (congrega- 
tion or circle of followers). But as soon as Israel died 
the whole Kittah unanimously elected Rabbi Baer as 
their chief leader, and ’Hassidism assumed the form of a 
regular movement. 

The groundwork of ’Hassidism, as systematized by 
Rabbi Baer, is based upon the principle that by worship 
and meditation even the simplest can bécome holy ; thus 
worship and meditation are the principal duties of man. 
All other duties are indeed binding, but they are subor- 
dinate to the principal duties ; if they interfere with the 
latter, they may be waived. Thus at the outset 
’Hassidism addresses itself -to the egotism of the most 
ignorant and creates a strong plea for the ignoring of 
many rabbinical laws as well as some of the weightiest 
social duties. Aguin, the mysteries of the Lord are re- 
vealed to the most simple if he worships him in holiness 
and joy; frequent fasts, ritualistic ablutions and the 
society of holy men among whom cheer and rejoicing 
dwell, are the meaas of cultivating holiness, ‘All my 
bones say, Lord who is like unto Thee?” says the Psalm- 
ist (Ps. 85:10). According to this the ’Hassid must pray 
not merely with his lips but with his entire frame. At 
such a performance, none of the rabvinical prescriptions 
for order and decorum in the synagog can be observed ; 
while one ’Hassid gets inspired by one passage of his 
prayers and sings and dances and jumps about i. ecstacy, 
his brothér shouts another passage in the same man- 


ner, with the same contortions of his frame and 
gestures of the face, and the place of worship 
actually looks like a madhovuse. To the truly 


pious the mysteries concealed in the formulz of Qab- 
balah are revealed. These formule are the attributes of 
Shekinab, the names of the powers that stand between 
God, and man. The Bible, which is a direct revelation 
of God cannot contain merely rules and regulations for 
the guidance of man on earth; it consists of mystic 
modifications of the holy Name itself, the meaning of 
which is revealed to the man who worships in holiness 
and meditates in rejoicing. Every new formula thus 
deciphered gives man the power over the angel whose 
name it is, for (wonderful to say !) angels are not pro- 
gressive beings, while man by virtue of bis striving soul 
can always progress nearer to Shekinah. The man who 
attains holiness is a reflex of Divinity on earth; to see 
him, to commune with him, and certainly to serve him 
are acts of holiness, A ’Hassid may, therefore, 
rob his family and abandon it to make presents to 
his rabbi or to seek his presence and toserve him, He 
may intoxicate himself with liquor if he cannot divest 















' it of holir Drew “we 
hardly known among the Jews before ’Hassidism sanc- 
tioned it. It is easier to imagine than to describe to what 
superstitions and abuses such teachings led; anything 
short of idolatry finds a justification, at least an excuse, 
in the system of ’Hassidism. 

Unfortunately the time was ripe for such superstitions 
to spread among the unthinking elements of the Jewish 
peuple in Poland, Bohemia and the borderlands of Euro- 
pean Turkey and Russia, Austrian, Prussian and Rus- 
sian influences alternately gained supremacy in the prov- 
inces of demoralized, tottering Poland, and each of them 
disposed of the Jews in its own fashion. Surprising 
political changes occurred very frequently, and the Jews 
suffered by all of them; the domestic and local political 
changes by which new officers and new leaders came to 
the front almost daily, were more oppressive to the poor 
Jews than the great changes which startled the world; 
for every man in power despised the Jews, and every one 
in office extorted from them whatever be could ; and jus- 
tice in the time of constant change was unattainable, 
and the hope of peace beyond the vision of the simple, 
Thus all that was left to the uncultured Jews in those 
times was faith, blind faith ; and they seized with avid- 
ity the interpretation aud practice of faith which ’Has- 
sidism vifered, for it implied oblivion of the world and 
flattered the fancy of the simple. Thus ’Hassidism 
wrapped in the cloak of holiness, as it conceived it, ran 
amuck in the array of civilizing and enlightening forces 
which religion and reason have mustered up to meet the 
nineteenth century, and became a pursuit of Jewish re- 
form ; it became the antagonist of rabbinical Judaism. 

What the German rationalists taught in the name of 
reason, the ’Hassid proclaimed in the name of holiness, 
viz., ‘‘ rabbinical formalism has outlived its usefulness,” 
The German rationalist argued that reason was above 
the law ; the Polish ’Hassid protested that holiness was 
above godliness. The profession of the one led to 
atheism ; that of the other conducted to idolatry. Both 
together made onslaught on the religion of Law from 
opposite dir ctions. 

Rabbi Elijah Gaon, who could not and would not stand 
up as an open antagonist against German rationalism, 
could not suffer "Hassidism to run on its course undis- 
turbedly. The German reform did nothing to stultify 
itself against social order and propriety ; the Polish re- 
form did. As soon, therefore, as the ’Hassidim began 
establishing congregations in Lithuania and circulating 
their doctrines and their books, Rabbi Elijah ** went out 
of his way” and declared it a heresy. At his instance 
the rabbinical council of Vilna issued a strong warn- 
ing against the teachings of ’Hassidism, and Rabbi 
Elijah indorsed the writ. This document was im- 
mediately circulaied among the congregations, and 
it puta stop to the spread of the new doctrine in Lithu- 
ania and Russia first, and in Germany afterward. It de- 
clared the ’Hassidim amenable to the religious law 
wherever they openly transgressed it, and answerable to 
the secular powers if they violated the social law ; their 
pretensions to holiness and their extravagant distortions 
of the simple meaning of the holy writ were declared 

idolatrous. This puta stop to the progress of the new 
confession as far as the influence of Rabbi Elijah reached. 
But in its native home, in Poland and the border lands 
of Austria, Germany, Russia and European Turkey, as 
wellas in Hungary and in some German ani Buhemian 
communities, where it had taken deep root among the 
uncultured masses, it could no longer be abolished. In 
such places the writ issued by the Gaon served only to 
limit the actions of the Huassidim, to make them obe- 
dient to the laws of the synagog and the land, Strong, 
tho not progressive ’Hassidaic congregations still exist in 
the countries just mentioned ; of late, as I hear, Hun- 
garian ’Hassidim have established a congrega:ion in this 
city and imported one of its rabbis to lead them on 
the road of holiness as they understand it. 

The studious observer can see now at the present time 
these two streams of reform meeting together neutralize 
each other. Io the Polish provmces of Russia, Prussia 
and Austria, where the disciples of ’Hassidism become 
rationalistic, they throw off every religious und social 
restraint and become the most unprofitable members of 
society, using even their learning tor unworthy and ego- 
tistical purposes, In Grrmany proper and in the United 
States one often meets with Jews who know nothing of 
their religion; but they believe in spiritualism, astrology 
and similar vagaries. ‘hese are disciples of rationalistic 
reformers whose souls find no satisfaction in the exer- 
cise of reason only, and attach themselves to aby sentl- 
mental belief that makes a pretense to systematic culti- 
vation, to find ‘food for the heart.” One needs only to 
come into the company of the so-called middle-class 
Jews, and hear their vehement argumentations on re- 
ligious subjects, or observe their energetic protests 
against everything that savors of re ligion, and to 
discover that they have lost their religious lventity in 
the one or the other siream of reform, or in the troubled 
element of thought and sentiment which is produced by 
the mingling of both streams. They feel a gap in their 
sou's somewhere ; but they deem themselves too wise or 
too cld to seek for guidance and instruction; and they 
try {o reason themselves aright by energetic protestation, 
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The Lithuanian and Russian Jews were guarded against 
such consequences by the influence of Rabbi Elijah 
Gaon. Even in dispersion, as they are now, you find 
them on the average either true-hearted, simple be- 
lievers in the Law, or enlightened men whose thoughts 
and sentiments are balanced on the subjects of re- 
ligion. ’ 

The principal activity of Rabbi Elijah was in the col- 
lege for higher rabbinical studies, over which he presided 
forty years, and in which he has Jaid the foundation of a 
process of purifying rabbinical Judaism from witbin, so 
to speak, The greatest rabbis of his age were proud to be 
considered students of that college, or at least to draw 
wisdom from it by indirect means. No one was recog- 
nized as a disciple of the Gaon unless he knew the Bible 
thoroughly from the first to the last page, could read the 
Hebrew with perfect grammatical orrectness, and in the 
explanation of biblical passages draw a sharp line of dis- 
tinction between the simple meaning of the text (Peshat) 
and the thoughts derived from it by exegetical or homi- 
letical rules (Derash). The correct reading of Hebrew 
was a conditio sine qua non in his school ; he would not 
allow a cantor to officiate in his place of worship who 
was not able to read the prayers with perfect grammat- 
ical correctness. No one was allowed to begin studying 
the Talmud if he he had not a thorough knowledge of the 
Mishnah, and of the hermeneutic rules by which the 
Mishnaic legislation was deduced from the Bible. The 
text of the Mishnah was to be understood like 
that of the Bible; its simple meaning distinct from that 
which might be deduced by inference on dialectical prin- 
ciples. But unlike the text of the Bible, which must not 
be meddled with, the text of the Mishna must be 
studied critically by comparison with authenticated 
ancient sources, such as Tosiphta, Mekhilta, the ancient 
Medrashim and others. Having mastered these subjects, 
the disciples of Rabbi Elijah could advance to the study 
of the Talmud. Here only critical studies were admissi- 
ble; no hypothetical cases and no hair-splitting argu- 
mentation was allowed by the master. He was an out- 
spoken antagonist to the rabbinical laws derived from 
the Mishna by casuistic reasoning; only such laws 
were valid as could be established on strict hermeneu- 
tical rules, and whose sources could be traced directly to 
the Bible. Adhering to this method with uncompromis- 
ing, logical consistency, Rabbi Elijah and his disciples 
have practically ruled out of order the largest part of 
medieval rabbinical legislation, and laid bare the Talmud 
and the Mishna itself to the severest critical analysis, 
leaving the abolition of unreasonable usages and regula- 
tions to the progressive knowledge and consciousness of 
their followers. 

In his spare time Rabbi Elijah wrote about seventy 
works ; not a branch of Hebrew and rabbinical learning 
but he illumined it with his notes and comments. His 
philosophical and scientific knowledge he put in the 
form of commentaries to the ‘‘ Book on Creation,” the 
Zohar and other standard Qabbalistic works. Here he 
reduced the study of the attributes of Divinity, the mys- 
teries of creation and the forces of the soul to psycholog- 
ical and physical principles, and ruled out of order all 
the aberrations about metempsychosis and other neo- 
Pythagorean and neo-Platonic doctrines which had filled 
the minds of the later schools of the mystic science. 
Among his scientific works are the Meshulsh (triangle) 
on geometry, algebra and astronomy, then a special 
work on astronomy, and one on the solar and lunar calen- 
dar. It is to be regretted, tho, that he was too modest 
about his writings and adhered too strictly to the advice 
of the ecclesiast, ‘‘ It is not good to make many books.” 
For this reason only two or three of his works were pub- 
lished in his lifetime ; some that were published after- 
ward by his disciples or heirs are full of mistakes and 
misconceptions ; the bulk of his works are still in man- 
uscript, kept as relics by those who revere his memory. 

The student of his notes to the Talmud is often sur- 
prised to see how by acritical emendation of the text of 
the Mishna, or by a brief reference to some other ancient 
source, his gigantic mind demolished a big structure 
of causuistic contrivance which had been reared by 
the rabbis of the Middle Ages. We have seen how in the 
caseof Maimon “‘ he actually trembled with indignation ” 
when he.heard the ancient authorities slighted without 
good reason. His profound reverence for the ancients 
guided him even in his literary work; his critical notes and 
comments are therefore very brief, mere jottings or hints 
for the specialist. But in some exceptional cases, where 
the rabbinical argument too boldly violated the rules 
of logic and hermeneutics, he characterized them with 
the remark, ‘‘like vinegar to an aching tooth” (see Prov. 
10: 26), or peremptorily dismissed them as ‘‘ not neces- 
sary,” or ‘‘ uncalled for.” 

In this wise, by his method of instruction as well as by 
his literary labors, Rabbi Elijah Gaon has traced a plan 
for the reformationof Judaism on positive principles. 
But unfortunately he was not understood. The ardor of 
the rationalistic and the ’Hassidaic reformers retarded 
the progress of his intellectual labors. His disciples had 
to be very careful lest they should be drawn along 
with any of these two streams ; they had to conceal the 
wisdom he had imparted to them, lest by the practical 
application of his critical methods they gave coun- 
tenance to the extremists on either side and destroyed 
the foundations of Judaism in the process of its purifica- 
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tion. The biographers of this truly great man simply 
abused his memory for sheer veneration. In their su- 
perstitious belief they would see nothing about him but 
supernatural revelations, and mantled every one of his 
sayings and doings with a cloud of mysticism, the very 
mysticism he hated and labored to suppress. His rab- 
binical admirers of the casuistic school incumbered his 
works with their medieval dialectics and hair-splitting 
argumentation in their efforts to reconcile them with 
the works of his predecessors where he actually differed 
with the latter and proved the fallacy of their decisions. 
This class of writers actually destroyed his labors by the 
very method of reasoning which he tried to disqualify 
in the study of Judaism. Finally, the German scholars, 
for whom the deep and exact studies which he required 
were too straining or too ‘‘unpractical,” depicted him 
simply as ‘‘somewhat of a freethinker” (ein halber 
Freigeist). They all perceived greatness in him, but, 
unable to discern in what that greatness consisted, they 
represented it according to their own dwarfed concep- 
tions. His labors,’however, are not lost, Their benefi- 
cent and truly redeeming influence, as far as the ancient 
faith is concerned, continues working in the school of 
the Russian ‘* Maskilim,” which I have described in a 
previous sketch. 
New YORK CITY. 
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THE JAPAN OF ’93—ITS MORAL CONDITION. 








BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


THE Japan of to-day bas 700 newspapers and maga- 
zines, produces annually 18,000 books, or rather booklets, 
has 26,000 primary schools and 1,800 middle and higher 
schools ; her army numbers 270,000 soldiers, while the 
navy has 35 warships. What is the moral condition of 
this progressive people? 

If wecollect the pessimistic statements that appear in 
their own newspapers, or that are uttered by foreigners, 
the answer would be: Divorces all through the Empire 
amount to one-third of the number of marriages ; the 
moral character of the women is as low as was thought 
by Clement Scott, who spent only a few days in Japan, 
and is said to have spent that mainly in examining Yo- 
shiwaras and tea houses of the open ports; the judges 
and membeys of the Diet are accused of gross immoral- 
ity, including bribery ; the private life of educators and 
other officials is frequently enlivened by night carousals 
svith dancing girls ; relief money for sufferers from such 
calamities as the recent earthquake has been uselessly 
squandered, or has found its way into the pockets of 
speculators ; commercial morality is very low ; Japanese 
cannot be trusted ; they have no conscience nor a spark 
of gratitude; they are shallow, fickle, deceitful, etc., 
etc. 

The Edwin Arnold style is just the opposite. He and 
his school have praised the Japanese—especially the 
women—to the skies. (Sir Edwin’s sentimental nonsense 
about the girls of Japan is as profound as is Clement 
Scott’s ignorance.) The people have every virtue ; Japan 
is a kind of moral paradise where kindness only is met 


.With, and the Golden Rule is completely fulfilled ; their 


social morality is higher than that of the West; their 
religions are more peaceful and full of noble and inspir- 
ing thought; Christianity can teach this people nothing, 
ete., etc. 

‘*Morally the Japanese are superior to Occidentals. In 
honesty, law-abiding disposition, friendliness, patriotism, 
aud in the relation between parents and children, the Jap- 
anese are certainly not surpassed by any nation ; and thoin 
the relation of husband and wife Japan has something to 
learn from the West, yet, even in that sphere, the Japanese 
are comparatively free from the vice of sacrificing love to 
money which is so common in Europe and America.’”’-—A 
Japanese writer in The Japan Mai. 


Now the facts to be borne in mind are these: Japan 
for ages has had a system of practical morality that ex- 
alted loyalty and filial piety. The first made continued 
government possible. But no Government can continue 
and progress for centuries on such morality asis begotten 
of loyalty alone. There must be some powerful conserv- 
ing moral force operating in all the strata of society, and 
this is complete obedience to parents. These are thetwo 
moral forces that have given Japan her peculiar history. 
Chastity is a secondary virtue, a virtue of women and 
not of men. Indeed, there is no word in the language 
that means moral purity on the part of men. On the 
other hand, the emphatic virtue of Christian countries— 
(would it were wholly practiced)—is chastity. All virtues 
center around this one and have resulted in the home. 
Foreigners seeing the comparatively loose relations be- 
tween man and woman here in Japan, and not knowing 
the strong conserving power of loyalty and obedienfe, 
often fall into the mistake of calling Japan rotten. 
Earnest Japanese, who see in these transition times a 
constitutional government mainly taking the place of 
loyalty, and new systems of law and education interfer- 
ing with traditional filial piety, are apt to affirm despond- 
ingly that the moral condition of the nation is almost 
hopelessly bad. 

It is impossible rightly to understand this people unless 
one keeps in mind that the national moral standards are 
different, and that these standards are gradually chang- 
ing. The principle of personal loyalty to one’s heredi- 
tary prince, and through him to the Emperor, has been 
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badly wrenched by a system that gives salaried govern- 
ors to the provinces and leaves the Emperor governing 
by means of a constitution. Therefore this once power- 
ful idea of loyalty is becoming somewhat vague, and is 
being supplanted in part by a new word, patriotism. 
Again, under the old régime, obedience was for life. No 
coming of age ever released a son from the duty to 
obey, nor gave a daughter*an absolute right to her own 
person. Now all this is changing. New laws have 
brought corresponding rights, and new education under 
salaried teachers has tended to weaken the ancient rev- 
erence. 

An editor of a large paper, in a recent public speech, 
touched upon these things thus : 


‘*Many lament the moral deterioration of the age, and 
are sad over the evil condition of the nation. I differ 
from them. To be sure there are altogether too many in- 
stances of wrongdoing; but the real fact is, the moral 
standard of Japan never was so high as it is to-day. Our 
ideas of loyalty have expanded until they include our duty 
to the whole nation. Our ideas of chastity have so mark- 
edly changed that there is not a youth in the schools who 
does not know that the one-man-one-woman doctrine is 
the best basis fora home. I am nota Christian; but in 
all truth I must say that the high moral standard that is 
already affecting our whole nation comes from the West, 
comes from Christianity.” 


Somewhat in the same line is a statement made to me 
by a lawyer who studied in the States and also in 
Tokio: 

“It is a serious question with the thoughtful men of 
Japan—this succession of the throne, Of course nothing 
of this appears in the press, but it is being mentioned in 
secret. The royal blood is thick in only two families, and 
should we go outside of those, the rest would no longer 
reverence and obey. Concubinage seems to be yet a neces- 
sity for the sake of the Government.” 


A very similarsentiment was expressed by a gentleman 
before a large audience : 


‘One reason why I break from Confucianism in this age 
is because it says, ‘He who sits on the throne may have 
twelve women.’ ” 

In many ways it is apparent that Japan is being per- 
ceptibly attracted to the power of moral purity as set 
forth in Christian teachigg. This year has seen the pub- 
lication in the United States of a book by a Japanese 
Christian, whose work shows something of the change 
that is coming over the ethical standards of the people. 
The Rev. Mr. Tamura’s ‘‘ The Japanese Bride” is written 
by one who clearly sees that Western morality centers 
practically about chastity, and not finding this virtue as 
primary in his own land he has written too much as tho 
no other moral standard existed. Thus he has thrown 
himself out of sympathy with his own people and has 
brought down upon himself a violent storm of indigna- 
tion by his unbalanced statements. He says: 


“Japanese virtue is very pharisaical. Nine out of ten 

ladies in Japan obey their husbands, not willingly, but 
just as people obey an absolute monarch. I have frankly 
painted our home life, which foreigners never penetrate, 
and which most Japanese hesitate to reveal, feeling it to 
be a shame to open the dark side of our home life in public 
and especially before the gaze of foreigners. .. . Mutual 
love is the fundamental principle of your marriages. . 
Jt will seem strange to people having such ideas that there 
is no such thing in Japan as marriage for love. If a man 
is known to have married for love we look on himasa 
mean fellow and sadly lacking in morality. His own father 
and mother would be ashamed of him. . . . We place love 
and brutal attachment on the same plane. It is a deplora- 
ble fact that our people do not understand the distinction 
between love and passion.” 

These somewhat reckless statements raised a tempest 
of wrath among his fellow-Christians, who have de- 
nounced him as unworthy of holding the office of pastor 
in a Japanese church; and when the book was trans- 
lated the Government instantly forbade its circulation 
under the regulations by which the most obscene publi- 
cations are suppressed. With the justice or injustice of 
all this we are not here concerned. What we wish to 
notice is that Japan does not propose to ignore the great 
virtues of loyalty and filial piety, and at the same time 
it is coming to be seen that chastity must be elevated to 
a rank at least as high. ‘‘ We must not take the vices 
of the Western world, but we must take their homes,” 
says a recent review. ‘‘ Foreigners, on coming to Japan, 
notice first our noble Fujiyama; but Japanese, going to 
Western lands, observe first the Christian home,” is the 
remark of an evangelist. This year has seen all sorts of 
criticisms and denunciations of foreigners, of foreign 
customs and the foreign religion. The bold-faced man- 
ners of our Western women, the paying of so much 
respect to woman that man seems to be almost dishon- 
ored, the freedom of intercourse between our young men 
and women, the apparent equality of children with par- 
ents and the lack of reverence’ for the aged, are heartily 
blamed; but the one thing that receives only praise is 
the purity of the Christian home. 

Side by side with the new and wider interpretations 
of the old standards of morals, loyalty and obedience, 
there is a new moral awakening beginning such as 
Japan has never before seen, which is producing a new 
word meaning chastity for men, the words of former 
days referring only to women. 

SENDAI, JAPAN. 
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AN aihusing writer has been poking fun. at Literary 
Gossip and those who contribute it. Itis not, it must 
be admitted, a very high class of literature, but it is at 
least as interesting as other kinds of gossip. One would 
surely rather be told that Mr. Stevenson or Mr. Black- 
more have another novel in hand than that ‘“‘a marriage 
is arranged ” between people absolutely unknown to us, 
or even that ‘“‘ the Member for Verbosity will address 
his constituents on the 14th inst.” While Parliament is 
sitting its proceedings occupy so much space in the 
papers, and are necessarily so much commented upon by 
the leader writers, that the interest they excite appears 
to extend more widely than it really does ; while fashion- 
able gossip only concerns fashionable or would-be fash- 
ionable people. Whereas everybody reads something, if 
it be but fiction, and takes some sort of interest, however 
slight, in those who supply it to them. A late item of 
Literary Gossip, the presentation of a gift to the author- 
ess of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe” on her seventieth birth- 
day, is distinctly interesting. It is to be purchased by a 
subscription of one shilling from each of her readers, as 
well as a criticism of her works. If I were she I should 
prefer commuting the criticism for sixpence, and receiv- 
ing eighteenpence. In her own particular field she has 
been one of the hardest and most successful workers, 
and one is not surprised at her possessing énthusiastic 
admirers. Only a few of us will probably remember the 
passage of arms between Dickens and Guizot over that 
remarkable novel. It was one of the few occasions on 
which the great humorist hit out from the shoulder ; and 
‘* where he hit,” as the navvy remarked of his own pu- 
gilistic powers, ‘‘ he made a hole.” 

It isoften ignorantly stated that, altho publishers have 
occasionally given considerable sums to authors, over 
and above what was agreed upon, on account of the 
success of their books, that there is no record of an 
author having ever reimbursed a publisher by so much 
as a sixpence, for the loss he has sustained by him. 
There may be no record of it, because it is of these mat- 
ters that a delicate-minded person is naturally unwilling 
to speak; but nevertheless the thing has happened. 
On the other hand, one cannot but feel a little increduli- 
ty concerning a statement the other day in the “ Liter- 
ary Notes” of a contemporary : 


“An interesting instance of the profit and loss risks 
which publishers run occurred not very long ago. An 
author, who a few years since published an exceedingly 
successtul novel, wrote a second soon afterward, and re- 
ceived for the latter £10,000 down. The second book 
turned out a comparative failure, and the author, on learn- 
ing that fact, thought it would only be fair to return part 
of the handsome sum received. This took the form of a 
check for £5,000. The publisher, however, refused to ac- 
cept it. He had made £20,000 out of the sale of the author’s 
first book, and he was satisfied.” 

I should like to have seen that check (after it was 
honored) ; I should like still more to have seen the pub- 
lisher returning the money, and I should like to have 
seen, more than all, the £20,000 he made by the first 
novel, It must, I fancy, have been a story of military 
life, dealing especially with that gallant corps, famous 
alike on land and sea, the regiment of Horse Marines. ~ 

The fallacies of opinion in social life are as difficult to 
explode as superstitions and, like them, even when appar- 
ently answered for good and all, are continually crop- 
ping up again. One of these is the belief that persons of 
intelligence are generally physically weak and deficient 
in nerve, while dull ones are strong and courageous. Of 
course if a man is six feet two, and broad in proportion, 
he can knock a smaller man down who has omitted to 
learn the principles of pugilistic self-defense ; tho if he 


has learned them and the other has not, it will be any: 


odds upon the little one. But there is no reason because 
a man has thews and sinews that he should not also have 
brains. The correspondent of The Times who raises the 
old complaint that candidates for the army who cannot 
pass their examinations would make better officers than 
those who can, because they are bigger and stronger, is 
wrong alike in his premises and his conclusions. The 
officers of our scientific corps are fully equal in strength 
and size to those of theline, while it is notorious that 
Woolwich Academy, tho its cadets are far less numerous 
than those of Sandhurst, has always held its own with it 
—and something more—in their athletic contests. This is 
a fact worth a hundred theories; but independently of it, 
that intellectual persons—I do not speak of mere students 
whose habits tend to bow the shoulders and weaken the 
eyes, but men of intelligenee—are not inferior either in 
hight and reach to the dullards is what every man can 
see for himself. The mistake arises, perhaps, from the 
phrase ‘‘a great hulking fellow” always used to describe 
the Herculean ruffians of the criminal dock. Even if 
things were otherwise, battles are not now fought with 
fisticuffs butare decided by science and intelligence; tho, 
of course, if physical courage were wanting those would 
be useless, and a certain amount of physical vigor is in- 
dispensable. If this superstition were ‘‘ tracked to its 
inmost cell,” it would be found to arise from the disap- 
pointment of gentlemen of position at their sons, 
through idleness or incompetence, having failed to pass 
their army examinations, and being compelled, as the 
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correspondent in The Times puts it, with unconscious 
humor, to “‘ go into the Church or elsewhere,” a state- 
ment not very complimentary to the ecclesiastical pro- 
fession. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


CAN CATHOLICS CARRY ON HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION ? 


BY THOMAS J, SHEEHAN, D.D., PH.D., 
PROFESSOR OF EARLY ECOLESIASTICAL HISTORY IN THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVSRSITY OF WASHINGTON, 

THE somber view which, in THE INDEPENDENT of Feb- 
ruary 15th, a Catholic expresses concerning the future 
of Higher Education in his Church, is likely to draw out 
some lively comment that may dispel the obscurity which 
reigns in his mind concerning the intellectual life and 
attitude of the Catholic Church. 

I,—THE Facts CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

This writer, utterly unknown to Catholics, says that 
‘the great modern thinkers, from Locke to Emerson, 
have, every one of them, been without the pale of 
Rome.” This is categorical. We humbly submit, in 
reply, a short list of Catholic men within the “ pale of 
Rome” who have done some thinking that the world has 
found good; and we ask the reader to draw his own 
conclusion, 

(a) In the Physical Sciences.—Among the chief astron- 
omers of this age are the Catholics, Secchi, Perry, Fer- 
rari, Denza, Leverrier, Folie and Biot. There are no 
greater names in modern chemistry than those of J. B. 
Damas and Chevreul, while in mathematics we may cite 
Cauchy, Gibbert, Tortolini and Hirn; in geology, De 
Barrande, Elie de Beaumont, d’O Malins and Lapparent ; 
in botany, the two Jussieus; in geography, the two 
ad’ Abbudies ; in biology, St. George Mivart, Pasteur, Van 
Beneden and Fiourens ; in anthropology, de Nadaillac. 

(b) In the Social Sciences.—No name is more familiar 
than that of Le Play, to which may be added Bastia, 
Claudio Jannet and Perin; while in the domain of crim - 
inology Catholics are justly proud of Thonnissen. The 
modesty of Ilario Alibrandi prevented him from being 
much talked of in his lifetime ; but just now the great 
exponent of the Roman Law is proclaimed as the fore- 
most of his time, and an ‘‘ epoch-maker” in his treat- 
ment of the ancient legal texts. 

(c) In Philosc.ny and History.—Our age is especially 
noted for its devotion to Oriental studies. The Catholic 
Church can boast of such men as Ignazio Guidi, Rubens 
Duval and Bickell, masters of Semitic languages; De 
Harlez and de Lacouperie, accomplished Chinese schol- 

ars ; Ciasca, Peyron, Rossi, Eugene Revillout, the Coptic 
savants; Abbeloos and Ceriani, skilled knowers of 

Syriac ; the Jesuits of Beirit whose efforts for Arabic 
literature are known to the European and Asiatic world, 
and to some few on this side of the water. De 
Rougé, the Schiaparelli, and the Revillouts are Catholics, 
and we hold them as good Egyptologists as Europe can 
show. Among the Greek and Latin philologians I may 
quote Vahlen, of Berlin, and the Jesuit, Fox, whose analy- 
sis of the Crown Oration of Demosthenes is the best yet 
published, and in constant use in the German schools. 
‘‘ The nineteenth century,” says Augustin Thierry, bim- 
self a convert to Catholicism, ‘‘ will be marked among all 
the ages by its devotion to the study of history.” Has 
the Church any reason to be ashamed of her children’s 
record in this branch of human knowledge, which is sup- 
posed to be especially fatal to her claims? Just 
here I. will only quote the works of foreign Catho- 
lics. The father of Christian Archeology is John 
Baptist De Rossi, the collaborator of all the great classic- 
al undertakings of the Academy of Berlin, and a 
polyhistor unsurpassed in this age. He works sur- 
rounded by a school which yields to none in Europe for 
scientific method, full discussion of sources and origins 
and abundant works. The chief of all the great modern 
historical schools of Paris, Berlin, Vienna and Rome is 
the venerable Catholic Ecole des Chartes, at Paris, on 
whose plan all the others were founded. Where is therea 
more critical medievalist than the Dominican Denifle,and 
who can surpass the Abbé Duchesne in the handling of 
the intricate and difficult texts of the early Middle 
Ages?. Since the days of Mabillon and Montfaugon his 
like has not appeared in Europe. Potthast, the librarian 
of the Reichstag and editor of most valuable medieval 
historical helps and collections, is a Catholic, as is 
Scheffer-Boichoist, ordinary professor of medieval 
history in the University of Berlin, and an incomparable 
critic of early European annals. Ido not speak of men 
like Hefele, Hergenroether and Doellinger in his Catho- 
lic days (when he did his best work), nor of Cantu and 
Janssen ; they are inferior to none of their class for any 
of the qualities or graces of an historian. Our somber 
Catholic friend need not be downcast; we will get our 
Catholic professors at Washington in the same way that 
the above-mentioned writers and teachers grew up—by 
hard study, application and observation of whatever is 
good in the teaching world. And there is nothing in the 
Church to prevent us from saying with Saint Augustin : 
** Quod isti et iste cur non ego?” Iwill add that men 
of genius, the summities of the academic profession, are 
no more the special product of any religion than they 
are of any century or any philosophy. A university 
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may be very well conducted and furnish the very best 
results if ithas well-trained, painstaking professors and 
instructors, and provides for the observance of the most 
approved methods in the pursuance of the studies of the 
curriculum, 

I have cited above only the names of quite modern 
Catholic scientists, and of them only those who recur to 
my mind atonce. But the Catholic Church has a long 
list of celebrities in every department of human thought. 
In every century, until the rise of Protestantism, the 
greatest of the world’s intellectual glories were her chil- 
dren, experiencing no restraint and recognizing no in- 
compatibility between their religious belief and their in- 
tellectual development. The great fathers of the Church 
are hers, the great missionaries of the pagan world, the 
great builders of cathedrals and majestic abbeys, the 
great artists in stone and metal, the divine Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, the inspired singers of the sweetest and 
most sublime strains. The great poets are hers, the 
builders of the medieval epics with Dante at their head ; 
and if Shakespeare was not a Catholic, his plays mirror 
Catholic life and thought, while it would be difficult to 
say how much of the glorious coloring of his work is the 
result of his readings and impressions in a period when 
England was yet, confessedly, largely Catholic. The 
Catholic Church did not destroy classic learning, but 
tenderly picked up the torn leaves of the old books from 
beneath the feet of the barbarian war-horses ; she did not 
wreck the treasures of art nor call the schools of an- 
tiquity ‘‘dens of robbers, temples of Moloch, synagogs 
of perdition,” as Luther styled the great Christian uni- 
versities. The8e universities themselves grew up under 
ecclesiastical influences. One must be very ignorant to 
think that Oxford and Cambridge and Paris and Vienna 
owe nothing to the Catholic Church. Their statutes, 
their libraries, their funds, their traditions, their very 
cosmopolitan intluence, are Catholic. Res clamat domino. 

II.—THE QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE. 

We are told that it is impossible to succeed at Wash- 
ington because of the Damocles sword of papal censure 
which is ever hanging over our heads, threatening us 
into despairing silence or driving us out from all reli- 
gious belief. If a man tells me I cannot walk, I say, 
‘* Solvitur ambulando.” And so, 1 answer that the 
Catholic Church has been for centuries a teacher of the 
human race, that she has not only tolerated, but built 
up and protected all the great old universities of Europe 
(we are tired of repeating the splendid list), that Rome 
is ever anxious to open new universities and further 
their interests. The university at Washington has some 
enemies, yet from Rome this dangerous thinking estab- 
lishment has so far experienced only sympathy and 
protection. The Catholic Church never interferes with 
the methods, priociples or legitimate conclusions of 
any science. But she holds a deposit of divine 
revelation, a code written by the Holy Ghost, 
the very Truth, and intrusted to her undying 
and divinely protected infallible consciousness. 
She must, by her very nature and _ mission, 
condemn whatever is opposed to those truths of which 
she is the depositary, and which, on the assurance of 
God, cannot be opposed to any other real truth.” But in 
thus acting she does not deprive human liberty of any 
right. The conclusions of one natural science cannot 
contradict these of another—there can be only an ap- 

parent antilogy. And so it is with the ecclesiastical con- 
demnations of certain propositions. These condemna- 
tions do not always affect the doctrine of a proposition 
ora teaching. Sometimes they are only an exercise of 
the Church authority for disciplinary or prudential rea- 
sons. Even when they aim at the doctrine, there are 
many gradations in the notes of censure applicable to it. 
Nor are such condemnations issued hastily or without 
grave reasons. The decisions of the Roman ecclesias- 
tical commissions, as such, are not infallible. One may 
believe that a congregation might have acted with more 
circumspection, allowed a larger freedom, sought more 
information, while loyally recognizing its authority and 
obeying. But when the Church formally condemns a 
doctrine, there can only be the appearance of truth about 
it; further study, fresher discoveries being likely to 
justify the action of the ecclesiastical authority. More- 
over this principle is not peculiar to the Catholic Church; 
it is that by which all Christian orthodox sects justify the 
condemnations of the heresies of Arius, Nestorius and 
Eutyches. They differ from the Church only in the ex- 
tent and actuality of its application. I might quote here 
the conduct of the early Reformers, the well-known action 
and principles of Luther and Calvin anent any form of 
Christianity different from their own. If we trusted our 
despairing Catholic friend, we would believe that Cathol- 
icism bad a monopoly of the persecution of men of sci- 
ence. Butlet him peruse the works of Draper and Lecky, 
let him recall the history of Kepler, of the introduction of 
the Gregorian calendar, of the sufferings of the Catholic 
Marquis of Worcester, the reputed inventor of the steam 
engine, of inoculation for smallpox, and of quinine, he 
will learn that Catholic theologians are not alone to blame 
for what the so-called martyrs of science have had toen- 
dure. It is not so long ago that from non-Catholic pul- 


pits geology was denounced as ‘‘a dark art” and no sub- 
ject of lawful inquiry, while Cardinal Wiseman won the 
approbation of Sir Charles Lyell for his liberal and cor- 
As a matter of fact every 


rect views on the subject. 
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positive religion, in which there yet exists firm faith in 
its principles, of a necessity bars out all conclusions 
opposed to them. Else why the Briggs and Smith trials 
for heresy? Why the condemnation of the Bishop of 
Lincoln by the Archbishop of Canterbury? We may 
differ as to the manner of applying this innate authority, 
as to the extent of the punishment and the choice of 
victinis ; but as far as the principle is concerned nothing 
can be urged against the Catholic Church that does not 
fedound upon the orthodox Christian sects and upon 
Christianity, which, if left helpless to defend itself, 
would soon become a mere law of life, or a fresh philos- 
ophy on the long catalog of human aberrations. 

IIl.—TuE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE, 

It is true that Catholics consider that for three cen- 
turies the English language has been used as a weapon 
against them. But does anybody imagine that the Cath- 
olic clergy and people had nothing todo with the original 
making of the English language, that the genius of 
Chaucer is not as much to the credit of the Catholic 
Church as that of Hooker or Jeremy Taylor to the credit 
of the Church of England? On this-subject we would 
recommend to our Catholic friend the works of Mr. 
Scopford Brooke and Mr. Morley on ‘Early English 
Literature,” or the solid little volume of Brother Azarias 
“Qn the Developmest of Early English Thought.” 
English literature owes much to Protestant writers ; but 
it was a great and plastic instrument of speech long 
before the accident of the Reformation, and all the odors 
of the Catholic sanctuary and fireside haye not yet died 
out of it. Thesplen:id efflorescence of English literature 
in the sixteenth century was only the natural outcome of 
a movement whose origins lay far back of the Reforma- 
tion, and in which the Catholic clergy had its proper 
share. as may be seen by the munificent labors of Car- 
dinal Wolsey who rivaled in England his Spanish con- 
temporary Ximenes. The Catbolic Church points with 
pride to the names of Manning, Newman and Brownson 
as representatives of general English literature, whose 
best work was done after entering the Church; to her 
poets, such as Movore, Faber, Aubrey de Vere, Coventry 
Patmore, Adelaide Proctor, R. D. Joyce, Boyle O'Reilly 
venis Fiorence McCarthy, D’Arcy M-Gee, Mangan, Cal- 
lanan and others. The Catholic Kelt has infused into 
the English verse no small element of its ringing lyric- 
ism, its tender, plaintive melancholy, its rare, keen sense 
of color, its passion for the glories of nature. He gave it 
that pity and mild sweetness in which it was naturally 
wanting; he taught it tricks of rhyme and jingle, odd, 
startling contrasts of expression; he decked out ina 
Christian garb the lusty pagan youngster, and watched 
over his now-forgotten youth, until he was able to look 
out for himself—all of which can be seen in Matthew 
Arnold’s Essay on Keltic Literature. Has our friend 
ever heard of Gerald Griffin, the Banims, and Carleton— 
true wizards of romance ; or does he not know that it is 
the element of Catholic medieval life which makes so 
splendid and attractive the deathless literature of Scott’s 
novels? Two Roman cardinals of English tongue have 
left romances that will endure as pure, sweet English as 
long as the language is spoken by the multitudinous 
races which now own it, and whose various influences 


upon its formation it will be one day hard to decipher: -- 


We need not be ashamed of the oratory of O'Connell, 
who freed a whole people by the witchery of his tongue, 
nor of the golden eloquence of Shiel, that modern Sedu- 
lius, the Gibbon of parliamentarians, for richness of 
magery and gorgeous pomp of diction. In English his- 
tory we believe that the names of Lingard, O’Conor, 
Lanigan, Bridgett, Bishop, Gasquet, Marshall, Moran, 
Brady, O'Hanlon, Malone, Healy, and many other Cath- 
olics would soon be missed from any bibliography on the 
subject ; while Keltic philology has yet to find the supe- 
riors of men like John O'Donovan and Eugene O’Curry, 
who read between them the thirty thousand manuscript 
pages of the vernacular literature of Ireland—an unpar- 
alleled feat in the bistory of archivists or paleographers ! 

IV.—LOOSE AND INEXACT STATEMENTS. 

It is grossly misleading to say of Catholic colleges en 
bloc that they use the name Catholic only to cover their 
numerows deficiencies. These schools labor under many 
difficulties ; they have no endowments, their pupils come 
from the*honest but poor middle classes, the positions of 
the teachers are not’ remunerative, yet they are yearly 
progressing, and their programs and results will com- 
pare favorably with those of many similarly graded non- 
Catholic colleges., It is manifestly unfair to compare 
these preparatory schools, as our Catholic friend does, 
with such institutions as Yale and Harvard, whose cen- 
tral position and princely incomes make them the natu- 
ral resort of studious youth. One must know little of 
Catholic life to think that the latter are frequented only 
by the cultured and aristocratic Catholics. There are 
certain schools and so-called universities in this country, 
governed by non-Catholics, which are far inferior to 
certain Catholic colleges ; but we do not point the finger 
of scorn at them, for we know that it is only within the 
last generation that money, the great promoter of learn- 
ing, has begun to flow abundantly into the coffers of even 
such old schools as Yale and Harvard. That there are 
deficiencies in Catholic colleges will be denied by no one ; 


but they are as much chargeable to the local administra-, 


tionand to temporary circumstances as toa belated tradi- 
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tionalism. They cannot be served up as a reproach to 
the Church in general, which certainly desires their 
amelioration, and is working for it as fast as her many 
occupations permit, In Europe there are many excel- 
lent Church schools and colleges under the control of the 
diocesan clergy and lay teachers which are the equals 
of any similar governmental institution. 

It is true that in our Catholic schools and colleges we 
do not venerate Oliver Cromwell for reasons intelligible 
to Catholics and men of heart’; but if we are forbidden to 
lift up our eyes to Jefferson and Lincoln, why then, pace, 
our good friend, we will humbly gaze at Sheridan, Rose- 
crans, Shields, or that green hillside of Fredericksburg, 
which is soaked with Irish Catholic blood poured out in 
defense of the Union. As to the sneers at St. Benedict 
Labre and St. Aloysius, one might imagine that they 
were outof place in the mouth of a Catholic writing on 
so high a theme as the relations of the Church and 
Science. Nor willI stop to answer the coarse sophism 
which any intelligent person can discover in them. Is 
all the higher culture of this country in the hands of 
Protestants, as our friend assures us? Even if it were 
so, that would prove nothing. There was very little 
culture about the first Christian communities for several 
hundred years, in comparison with the pagan world 
about them. Culture is a purely secular thing, a matter 
of wealth, birth and many accidents that do not affect 
this question of the Church and Science. Some may like 
to think that the Catholic element holds its own in this 
matter. As tothe system of training adopted by the 
Jesuits, I understand how objection may be taken to it, 
and that of Port Royal, the Oratory,or the German 
Gymnasium preferred. Honest criticism of their sys- 
tem is one thing and a sweeping condemnation of it, 
is another. This system trained in its day many great 
men, and such critics of Bacon, Grotius and D’Alembert, 
felt bound to praise it. It is possible that the Jesuits do 
not issue brand-new editions of the classics every day. 
But when one reflects on the many misfortunes which 
have fallen upon the order in this century, the great 
amount of mission work they- perform in this coun- 
try, and remembers that the classics are not edited 
on the horse car, or in the confessional, but 
in the quiet of great libraries by men of leisure, for 
whom governmeuts or corporations frequently assume 
the risk, he will see that there is something to say for 
the Jesuits in this matter. At least their efforts in the 
past might provoke a word of gratitude; for, be it 
known, their editions cum notis variorum and ad usum 
Delphini, have furnished no few pickings to the great 
giants of modern philology. 

* Prima fu Cimabue ed ora ha Giotto il grido.” 

V.—CONCLUSION, 

The Catholic University at Washington has been.in 
operation for nearly five years, during which time a 
valuable tract of land, consisting of some seventy acres, 
has been secured, and buildings erected of the value of 
$600,000. In the faculty of theology eight chairs have 
been endowed, each with $50,000, by kind benefactors, 


-and as many scholarships of $5,000 each. The Year 


Book shows that the theological courses are not inferior 
in value and interest to those offered by any similar in- 
stitution in Europe or America. The first years of any 
large-school are not typical ones by which to judge {ts 
efficiency or-its future, since the details of organization 
take up no small share of the time of the professors and 
the administration, while the funds must be amassed on 
which it shall live, a library put together, and the usual 
experience gathered which is as necessary for large 
bodies as for individuals. But, if we may be allowed to 
follow the old scholastic saw which tells us to conclude 
to the unknown from the things we know, we have 
every reason to be hopeful of the success of the new 
Philosophical Faculty. The supposed repression of 
scientific research on the part of the Roman Church is 
not likely to be any greater at Washington than at the 
Catholic University of Louvain, which counts thousands 
of students on its registers, and need not fear compari- 
son with other first-class universities of Europe. 
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Mr. CLEVELAND, who fee]s himself very much ‘‘ ahead 
of his party” at any time, and secured many votes on the 
strength of that virtuous state of advancement, has gone 
so far now that his party has largely lost sight of him, 
The nomination of Mr. White, Senator from Louisiana, 
confirmed as promptly as it was made, takes the Presi- 
dent out of the range of all ordinary laws governing pol- 
iticians. His party has held its breath over many of his 
proceedings, and many people have tried to flounder 
along after him and sustain him. But they have had a 
hard time. To support Mrs. Dominis in her desire to be 
Queen of the Hawaiian Islands, to force a reluctant Sen- 
ate to repeal the Sherman Act, to insist that men he 
liked and that Mr. Hill disliked should be appointed to 
the Supreme Bench from New York, were Mr, Cleve- 
land’s idea of being ahead of his party. But it savors of 
an imperial way of doing things that the Senate has liked 
very little. Hence several checks of a salutary nature 
have been put upon the President. His conduct in 
Hawaii has received condemnation, and his nominations 
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have been twice rejected inthe Senate. Good Democrats 
say it is time to call a halt and let the President fall into 
line with the men he represents. It is all very well to 
have a brave leader, but we don’t want to lose sight of 
him. 

The nomination of Mr. White,of Louisiana, is very much 
outside of New York—very much indeed. When he 
gets upon the circuit, as all the Justices of the Supreme: 
Court are required to do a certain pargof every year, it: 
will take him to Vermont, Conrecticut and the northern,. 
southern and eastern parts of New York State. Senators: 
say that can be changed, and the Louisiana Senator put 
into a circuit distinctly Southern where his knowledge of. 
the Spanish and French laws, which still tinge the juris-- 
prudence of the Gulf States, will be of great use to him.. 
These States are now within the jurisdiction of the: 
Chief Justice, Mr. Melville Fuller, Senators also say: 
that it will not be a bad thing for the new Justice to see: 
Vermont and Connecticut and New York and learn: 
practically what they are from an actual view. Mr.. 
White was born in Louisiana and was educated at three: 
Catholic seats of learning, finishing at the Georgetowm 
College here in the District. He served in the Confeder- 
atearmy thirty years ago and afterward was made: 
State Senator and Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana ; this last, as long ago as 1878, so that: 
he has had much judicial experience. His electiom 
as Senator in 1891 is his first experience in Washington, 
in legislation that takes a man outside of his State andi 
makes him realize that the Union is made up of compo- 
nent parts. In his appearance, Mr. White is a mam 
noticeable for hight and size. He is six feet high, with 
broad shoulders and a fine chest, which hold up a large 
head well covered with sandy hair, showing a gray 
thread here and there. His face is clean shaven andi 
fair skinned, and his features, not quite regular, are 
strong and expressive and kindly. His brother Senators 
say he isa gentleman whom it is pleasant to meet in their 
legislative work, and they confirmed him with a prompt- 
ness and some remarks of praise that must have beem 
pleasant to his ears. Of the contest that preceded his 
nomination the interest is in the way Mr. Hull managed 
again to beat Mr. Cleveland, with a strong column of 
Republicans helping him. An examination of the vote 
shows that among the Democrats it was the men who 
are known to be friends of Mr. Cleveland that voted for 
Mr. Peckham—Mr. Grey, Mr. Vilas, Mr. George, and 
others. 

That Mr. Cleveland did not nominate Mr. Peckham a 
second time was almost assurprising as the nomination 
which he did make. Justice Taney was rejected twice 
before he was finally confirmed, to make himself fa-. 
mous with his decisions upon the slavery question, and: 
teach us that a black man has no rights a white man is: 
bound to respect. The new Justice will find himself im 
distinguished company at once. The Supreme Court 
has more power in one sense than the President. If the 
latter has signed a bill making it become a law, even 
then if the Supreme Court declares it to be un- 
constitutional, there is no appeal from that. This is 
perhaps the reason why the wives of the Justices rank 
over the Senators’ wives (the latter must make the first 
cali), altho the Senate has toconfirm the Justices. On the 
bench at present sit the Chief-Justice, Mr, Fuller, ap- 
pointed by Mr. Cleveland during his first adiuinistration 
after the death of Justice Waite; Justice Field sits on 
the right of the Chief, and is the ablest of the Justices. 
He is seventy-seven, and is one of the Field family of 
whom Judge Dudley Field is now, at the age of ninety, 
enjoying himself on a European trip. Justice Gray and 
Justice Harlan are the two largest physically, each being 
over six feet high. Justice Harlan was sent abroad to 
take part in the Bering Sea arbitration a year ago. His 
opinion on that case has just been published and is a de- 
light even to the ordinary reader from the clearness and: 
precision with which the different aspects of the ques-. 
tion of the preservation of the seals are presented and 
the reasons for the conclusions drawn. He puts the. 
thing in the finest lines in one particular paragraph,,. 
which I quote: 


‘‘The taking of these animals at the breeding grounds: 
for commercial purposes under regulations that enable a 
proper proportion of males to be taken for use, and the 
killing of them in the open waters of the ocean, where no 
discrimination as to sex is possible, is the difference between 
preserving the race for the benefit of the world and its 
speedy extermination for the benefit of a few Canadian 
and American sealers prosecuting a business so barbarous 
in its methods that President Harrison fitly characterized 
it as a crime against nature.” 


They say that lawyers are sometimes almost afraid to 
appear in cases that are tried before the Supreme Court; 
aud sometimes men who are highly educated and trained 
speakers find it hard to face that line of calm, attentive 
faces, sitting in their black gowns, in high-backed chairs, 
in the chamber that was formerly the Senate Chamber, 
and which has heard the eloquence of Clay and of Web- 
ster. But the Justices themselves are not above temper- 
ing the occasion with alittle humor. They are saying that 
not longagoa lawyer was arguing a case before them upon 
the infringement of the rights of a patent collar button. 
Justice Shiras interrupted the argument at a point where 
the lawyer was enlarging upon the many merits of the 
button. ‘I wish to ask,” said the Justice, ‘‘if the ad- 
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mirable qualities of this button are such that, if it falls 
and rolls under the bureau, it can be found again?” A 
sort of ripple went round the solemn stillness of the 
room, and Justice Harlan and Justice Brown were both 
so much amused that the story went out that each of 
them had the experience that morning of dropping a 
collar stud ; one found his button after hunting under 
the grate, and the other only after he had moved out the 
bureau, revealing the thing securely lying between the 
carpet and the wall. 

Mr. Bland at the House end of the Capitol continued 
to search after a quorum for many days. With all their 
great majority the Democrats have been unable to get a 
quorum to bring the debate on the bill to a conclusion, 
and they floundered helplessly for days, during which 
Mr. Bland scolded and the Sergeant-at-Arms telegraphed 
in all directions for the wandering sheep to return, and 
the Republicans laughed and criticised Mr. Bland. 
Members say that for all he has been in the House for so 
many years, Mr. Bland does not yet understand the work- 
ings of parliamentary rules. He did not try to havea day 
named for cutting off debate and coming to a vote, as he 
might easily have done. The Committee on Rules has to 
bring in a report of a new rule, that the debate on a bill 
shall stop at a certain time, and it makes a practical clo- 
sure—a little clumsy, but still efficacious if the members 
will make use of it. But Mr. Bland would not do that ; 
he once consented to finish the debate in another hour, 
but that was too sudden; meantime, seeing no end, 
members wandered off to attend to other matters, and 
some of them declined to attead when they were remon- 
strated with by good Democrats who did not like to see 
time wasted. One member out of town, to whom 
a telegram was sent requiring him to return, 
utterly refused to do so. Other members in the 
city who were Republicans—Democrats were exempt— 
were pounced upon by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and made 
to appear at the ‘bar of the House,” as it is called, 
‘* under arrest,” which means that they stood in the broad 
aisle, half‘a dozen, for a moment and made a bow to the 
Speaker, and he made a few remarks tothem. It was 
pret'y nearly a farce, except the distinction against Re- 
publicans as not voting. So the game went on day 
after day—the great Democratic majority was not 
present in numbers enough to give any force to legisla- 
tion. But there was sure to be a break, in the course of 
time, because the Western Republicans are many of them 
free silver men; and they began to be restive. It was 
impossible to prevent them from thinking of what their 
constituents might say to them that would be un- 
pleasant. 

_The twenty-second of February was, of course, 
a legal holiday, and covered with snow as it was, 
with the swelling buds on the trees sticking through the 
ermine of the snow, it had to be observed, and Congress 
met, but adjourned, after a bitter bear garden of a time, 
only to renew the fight on Friday. The Senate has 
continued to dally over the Tariff bill, The Republican 
members were still ignorant of what is to be done 
with the various interests they represent, as late as last 
week, altho the bill has been promised by 
Mr. Voorhees early in the week. This gave 
an opportunity to Mr. Chandler, of New Hampshire, 
who had the audacity, in open session, to ask whether 
Mr. Mills, of Texas, or Mr. McPherson, of New Jersey, 
was a member of the Committee on Finance. Mr. Mc- 
Pherson was, but had to go away on account of his 
health, and Mr. Mills was put in his place by a vote of 
the Senate. Now the Senator from New Jersey is a 
protectionist, and the Senator from Texas is a free 
trader, and the Mill’s Tariff Bill, in the House a few 
years ago, was the product of his labors. The change of 
men on the committee, from one to the other, might 
affect the bill, and Mr. Chandler, with the pressure of 
the manufactories of New Hampshire behind him, asked 
which Senator was now a member of the committee, as 
Mr. McPherson had returned ina fair state of health. 
This began a skirmish. Mr. Voorhees told Mr. Chandler 
it was none of his business. Mr. Chandler replied that 
the interests of his constituents made the complexion of 
that committee very much his business. There were 
some sharp remarks back and forth, in which Mr. 
Sherman was polished and keen, regretting that Mr. 
McPherson’s health had not permitted him to be pres- 
ent, and Mr. Platt said, rather sharply, that Senators 
had a right to know who was on the Finance 
Committee. Mr. Vest said there was. no sub-com- 
mittee on the bill, and Mr. Manderson expressed 
surprise at that and said he hoped that one would be ap- 
pointed from Senators of both parties and that they 
would give hearings. Then Mr. Voorhees said that the 
committee was for action, but that to give hearings 
’ would require a mortgage on eternity. Mr. Hawley sug- 
gested that a portion of wisdom in the bill was just as 
important as much haste. Then Mr. Mills hearing of 
the commotion from a distant cloak room, said that he 
had no apologies to make for being on the committee, 
and that he would do his part in taking burdens off 
men’s shoulders laid there by Republicans. Then Mr. 
Chandler said that he would not have uttered a word if 
he had realized that the Senators felt so sensitive about 
the news of a 180,000 Republican majority in Pennsyl- 
vania, which made a laugh ; and so the ball was tossed 
from hand to hand for half an hour, to the enjoyment 
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of the galleries, and to the amusement of the Senators 
themselves, But they had not fourd out in all this 
time where Mr. McPherson was with regard to the com- 
mittee ; finally the Senator himself rose, and with rather 
more talk than was necessary to state a single fact, said 
that Mr. Mills was on the committee and he was off. 
Then a calm settled upon the chamber, and it ceased 
to be interesting to the galleries, and visitors went out, 
glad that they had seen a ripple upon the surface of the 
dignity which usually pervades the Senate Chamber. 
The amount of the whole thing was, that, Mr. Chandler 
had shown how sensitive the Democrats are over their 
work and how difficult they find the task. 

We have had an interesting week, with many and va- 
ried subjects making themselves heard in different parts 
of the city. The Woman’s Suffrage Society held its annual 
meeting here with Miss Anthony at its head, and with 
many new and bright speakers and an added star to the 
flag—that of Colorado—with a speech from Mr. Teller, 
the senior Senator from the State, who has been an ad- 
vocate of woman suffrage always; he welcomed women 
to their rightsin a very good speech. In another part of 
the town Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey held great meet- 
ings, as interesting, as full of enthusiasm as ever, with 
people unable to get in, hanging round the doors and 
often an overflow meeting, where Mr. Sankey went to 
lead in the singing. 

We also had a week of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry. 
The fashionable set came out for these evenings, and 
made Albaugh’s Opera House brilliant with their fine 
dresses, and comfortable with the fact that they had no 
great hats on to obscure the sight of people behind them. 
Sometimes a group came in late, the gentlemen in even- 
ing drese, evidently a dinner party, but moving quietly 
and making no disturbance save a slight silken rustle as 
the ladies glided to their seats. Mr. and Mrs. Cleveland 
with a party filled a box one night ; on anotber night 
there were many from the Diplomatic Corps ; and I saw 
many Senators and the Vice President, the latter quietly 
sitting in a seat under the edge of the galleries, and look- 
ing as if he enjoyed a change from the seat in the high 
chair of the Senate. The Vice President has a plain, 
quiet way of taking the situation, in any event, which 
makes him an interesting man to watch, as the second 
man in the Republic. 


Sine Arts. 
OLD MASTERS AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD, 














THE twenty-fifth annual exhibition at the Royal Acad- 
emy, of works by the old masters and deceased masters of 
the British school, possesses features of special attraction 
in the works of three English painters of genius—Turner, 
Stothard and Blake. In general interest it is not inferior 
to most of the antecedent exhibitions. Our great English 
portrait painters, Reynolds and Gainsborough, are repre- 
sented by a few fine examples; the former, perhaps, by 
nothing that is quite of the first rank, but the “ first 
rank,” with Reynolds, indicates a point of excellence 
which, in its own way, is unique and inimitable. One, at 
least, of the Gainsboroughs is a masterpiece—the lovely 
whole-length portrait of ‘‘ Perdita’’ Robinson, seated on a 
woodland bank, with a white Pomeranian dog beside her 
whose sharp, wide-awake expression contrasts most effect- 
ively with the languid beauty of his mistress. There are 
three magnificent whole-length portraits by Vandyke, one 
of an Italian, Andrea Spinola, Doge of Genoa, arrayed in 
the red robe of his office. The others are of Englishmen 
who attached themselves to opposite parties in the civil 
war. The pale young man in black satin, with long fair 
hair and lovelock falling to his breast, was James Stuart, 
Duke of Richmond and Lenox, the kinsman and devoted 
adherent of King Charles ; the other, a man of middle age, 
active and resolute in appearance, and wearing armor, was 
Rich, Earl of Warwick, Cromwell’s friend and Lord High 
Admiral. Among the portraits may be noted also one of a 
senator, by Raphael, a fine Bronzino, a Rubens (said to rep- 
resent his wife’s sister), and two or three good Romneys, 
one of them the well-known “Sensibility.”’ This last is a 
portrait of Romney’s favorite model, afterward the noto- 
rious Lady Hamilton, and was painted in the autumn of 
1786. The lady is represented kneeling, and draped in red, 
with a blue scarf falling over her shoulder. Her right hand 
is pressed to her bosom, her left extended toward a “‘ sensi- 
tive plant,” upon which she gazes with rapture. It ap- 
pears that Romney’s original intention was to produce a 
simple portrait, and that the plant was introduced and the 
action of the figure moditied at the suggestion of his friend, 
the poet Hayley, who purchased the picture. 

The Turners are ten in number, oil paintings all of 
them, and represent the different periods of his change ful 
career with remakable completeness. The earliest is called 
“ The Trossachs,” but it is a ‘“ Trossachs according to Gas- 
par Poussin”; indeed, it does not appear that Turner 
visited the scene until many years later. It is a wild, moun- 
tainous landscape, with clouds rolling across the gray 
mountain tops. The handling is broad and solid, the 
coloring cool and dark ; in both respects the picture strong- 
ly recalls the work of Gaspar. Next in date eomes an 
evening scene—‘‘ Newark Abbey on the Wey ’’—probably 
painted about the year 1805. This also is a dark picture, 


but warm with the deep glow of sunset. In the foreground 
is the river, with barges moored for the night; the gray 
ruins of the abbey are seen in the distance. On the left, 
the river bank is lined with pollard willows, their branches 
and foliage showing dark and distinct against the yellow 
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sky. Lord Yarborough’s famous “‘ Wreck of the Mino- 
taur ”’ (1810) follows “‘ Newark Abbey” in order of time; 
but as I have on a previous occasion described this picture 
for THE INDEPENDENT, I will only say here that it is one of 
Turner’s most powerful and impressive renderings of the 
fury of the sea in storm, and that, as a painter of the sea in 
storm, Turner is yet unrivaled. 

We come now to the four pictures from Petworth, Sus- 
sex, lent by Lord Leconfield. These were painted, with 
many other pictures, for Turner’s old friend and patron, 
the Earl of Egremont, the former owner of Petworth. 
Three of them belong to the years 1810-1812 ; the fourth— 
** Brighton Chain Pier ’”’—is later by about sixteen years. 
Each of the four is a masterpiece; one especially, 
the “Chichester Canal,’’ will not easily be matched 
among even Turner’s oil paintings, for quiet loveliness 
and feeling of perfect repose. The view is looking straight 
along the canal toward Chichester. The distance, how- 
ever, is veiled with a mist of tender blue, and of the town 
nothing is visible except the cathedral spire, which rises 
above the mist far away to the right. It is drawing to the 
close of a perfect summer’s day. The sun, yet a little 
above the horizon, casts its reflection along the stream and 
floods the sky with golden glory. In the middle distance, 
near the center of the picture, a dark, three-masted vessel 
lies at anchor, and a barge moves slowly against the 
stream. The banks are edged with bushes, dyed by the 
sun’s rays with rich hues of amber and orange. Nearer 
the foreground, a few small trees break the line of the 
horizon, and on the right two willows cast their delicate 
branches against the sky. Beneath the willows the 
smooth surface of the canal is rippled by a flight of dark 
water-fowl; under the opposite bank lies a little fishing 
boat with a single occupant, the only figure in the compo- 
sition. Such is the subject of the picture ; but no words 
can do justice to the perfection of its harmony, the sweet- 
ness of its coloring, or to the success with which the artist 
has rendered,in all its fullness, the peaceful charm of a 
goldensummer evening. In “ Brighton Chain Pier’’ the 
painter has chosen a most unpromising subject, and made 
of it, by sheer force of genius, a very attractive and beauti- 
ful picture. The view is taken from the sea, the pier being 
introduced, not too conspicuously, in the middle distance, 
while the long lines of distant houses show faint and rosy 
in the late afternoon sunlight. But the great charm of 
the picture lies in the treatment of sky and sea—the sky 
brilliant and luminous, with the sun full in the center— 
and in the rich colors of the fishing boats in the fore- 
ground. 

‘““Van Tromp’s Shallop at the Entrance of the Scheldt”’ 
is the title of another fine sea-piece by Turner, originally 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1832. The effect is 
bright and breezy, and the wave-painting in the highest 
degree masterly. Two more Turnersare yet to be noticed, 
“*Storm off the Forelands” and ‘‘ Monte Rosa.’’ These 
belong to the artist’s latest period; both are unfinished, 
and both exceedingly beautiful. The ‘‘Storm ”’ is a confu- 
sion of lovely colors—gray green, blue, pale purple and 
rose. The darkness has passed away, and the sky is clear- 
ing; but the sea still tosses with unabated fury, mingling 
its foam with the driving rain. ‘* Monte Rosa” isa poet’s 
impression, lovely alsoincolor. Morning mists are rising 
from the lake, and the distant mountain looms pale and 
unsubstantial through the haze, its summit only touched 
with the rosy flush of dawn. The reds and yellows of the 
nearer shore and mountain on the left would doubtless 
have been modified had the picture been completed; but 
they do not impair the harmony. 

The water-color room is occupied by a selection from the 
works of Thomas Stothard, R.A., comprising seventy-five 
paintings and sketches in oils and nearly one hundred 
water-color drawings. Stothard was an artist of restricted 
but rare genius, in his special path without arival. His 
works are the true reflection of his singularly gentle and 
serene nature. In the combination of a certain classic 
simplicity with tenderness and exquisite grace they stand 
almost alone; grander qualities the artist seldom endeav- 
ored to attain. Profound conceptions, the sublime, the 
terrible, were outside the range of Stothard’s art; his few 
attempts at the sublime are failures, and sometimes bring 
him dangerously near to the ridiculous. He was essen- 
tially a book illustrator, and he remains the most 
charming of English book illustrators to this day. 
His first commission was from Harrison, editor of 
The Novelist’s Magazine, who gave him half a guinea 
for three drawings. Stothard contributed in all about 
one hundred and fifty illustrations to that delight- 
ful repository of eighteenth century fiction, receiving, 
as he became better known to the public, the superior re- 
muneration of one guinea for each drawing. Several of 
these designs—illustrations to “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
‘* Betsy Thoughtless,’”’ and other novels—may be seen in 
the present exhibition ; delicate and graceful little draw- 
ings in Indian ink, with a certain ‘‘exquisiteness” of touch 
which is common to all Stothard’s best works, and which 
is, of course, entirely lost in the engravings. An in lefati- 
gable worker, he is said to have produced some five thou- 
sand designs for books, above three thousand of which have 
been engraved. Many of these are in color, of which Stot- 
hard was certainly a master. Some of his oil paintings 
have an almost Venetian richness and depth of color, while 
his drawings in water-color are often distinguished as 
much by their delicacy of hue as by their grace of line. So 
prolific a producer could not be at all times excellent, and 
Stothard’s failures are by no means confined to subjects in 
which he ‘attempted to soar beyond his natural flight. 
The faults of his less successful works are feebleness and 
insipidity, and, frequently, a want of correctness in figure 
drawing, resulting, no doubt, from his habit of painting 
without a model. In paintings on a small scale, however, 
such as the best of Stothard’s, this practice conduces to a 
freedom and spontaneity of expression which more than 
compensates for the loss of academic correctness. Of his 
jndustry as a student an amusing anecdote is told. He 
married young, while he was yet a student at the Royal 
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Academy. Immediately after the ceremony, he quitted his 
bride, and proceeded as usual to the Academy, where he 
worked away diligently for the rest of the day. At closing 
time he turned quietly to a fellow-student, and requested 
that he would accompany him home to a family party ; 
“‘ for,”’ says he, “I have this day taken to myself a wife.” 

Among the colored drawings in the present collection, 
the illustrations to the ‘‘ Spectator” and the “ Rape of the 
Lock’? may be mentioned as particularly “enchanting,” 
to use the expressive word by which Constable once char- 
acterized the works of Stothard. Upon the whole, I prefer 
his drawings to his paintings in oil ; but many of the latter 
are pleasing, and some are very beautiful. Here is the 
celebrated “ Procession of Characters from Shakespeare ’’; 
gracefully composed and daintily executed, if superficial 
in conception. Tke same fault is obvious in a finer and 
yet more celebrated picture—the ‘‘ Canterbury Pilgrims,” 
of which the original is in the National Gallery, and a 
replica, one of three which Stofhard painted, is in the 
present exhibition. Blake’s “Canterbury Pilgrims,” hard 
and ungraceful as it is, shows a really profound insight 
jnto the meaning of Chaucer, which was altogether beyond 
the capacity of Stothard. Nevertheless, Stothard’s picture 
is a masterpiece in its way. Itis delightful in color and 
excellent in composition; elegant and animated, with 
sufficient discrimination of the characters to render it, tho 
bardly anillustration, at least a very agreeable companion 
to Chaucer's poem. Many more of the oil paintings by 
Stothard deserve attention ; but I must conclude with the 
names of afew only. There are several elegant composi- 
tions, of the féte chumpétre kind, from Boccacio; some 
spirited illustrations to Burns’s poems; a“ Sleeping 
Diana,” admirable in color; a ‘‘ Death of Dido,” extremely 
pretty, but not in the least tragic; and a rather pathetic 
scene from the ‘‘ Deserted Village,” of which there is a 
replica, with variations, in water-color. 

William Blake is representcd by a series of twenty-one 
water-color drawings, illustrative of the Book of Job. 
These drawings were executed by Blake in 1821, some six 
years before his death, for his friend, John Linnell, the 
distinguished landscape painter. They were subsequently 
engraved most beautifully by the artist himself, and pub- 
lished in 1825. The engraved series is not only the finest of 
all Blake’s productions, but deserves to be classed with the 
noblest works of imaginative art which the world has 
seen. The drawings are less beautiful, but still very inter- 
esting; full of deep thoughts and high conceptions, not 
always expressed to the utmost advantage by Blake’s hard 
and imperfect style of execution. In point of finish they 
are very unequal, some being mere sketches, others elab- 
orated in parts with great minuteness. The head of Job, 
for instance, in the drawing entitled ‘‘The just, upright 
man is laughed to scorn,” is finished like a miniature, and 
very noble in expression. On the other hand, one of the 
loveliest of the designs—an illustration of the verse ‘*‘ When 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy ’’—is in the drawing a slight sketch, which 
barely suggests the wonderful beauty of the engraving. 
Nor does the coloring add much to the charm of these de- 
signs, tho it can hardly be said to detract from it. They 
are ‘‘tinted’’ drawings, executed chiefly in Indian ink 
with washes of pure color superposed, some of them re- 
maining almost without color. In fact, they are a series of 
sublime conceptions, inadequately expressed ; yet when to 
the grandeur of hisideas Blake added the charm of beauti- 
ful art, as is pre-eminently the case in his engravings of 


these designs, he proved his claim tua rank unique as re-, 


gards the artists of his own country, a place among the 
great of allages and of all nations. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE Tiffany Glass Company, Fourth Avenue and Twen- 
ty-seventh Street, New York, have had on view for some 
time past the remarkable exhibit of glass, mosaic and in- 
laid work, and ecclessiastical decorative objects, which 
won for the company so many medals and honors at the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. Thechapel, fitted up with altar, 
reading desk, candlestick, stained-glass windows and vari- 
ous objects of religious symbolism, should specially draw 
the attention of those who wish to know what can be done 
artistically in this country for church decoration. Of 
course the Tiffany Glass Company supplies objects for 
house no less than church decoration ; but the remarkable 
finish of this chapel calls particular attention to their 
church work. 








Sanitary. 
NUTRITION ; MALNUTRITION; OBESITY. 


ONE of the most far-reaching and beneficent discoveries 
of the true medical science that is beginning to make ius 
way in the world is the knowledge that nutrition—a feed- 
ing of the. body with material that really assimilates and 
builds up the complicated and various tissues that make 
up this mortal frame—is of far more importance than the 
administration of drugs to set it right when once its true 
balance and equipoise is lost; for its health depends on 
each and every tissue finding that in the food upon which 
its wholeness depends. The foundation of a majority of 
diseases lies in the failure of some one of the structure to 
find its proper aliment in the food. The city of Glasgow, ° 
in Scotland, has a multitude of bowlegged and knock- 
kneed children, made such by an almost exclusive diet of 
potatoes, they not getting bread, which contains the ele- 
ments that stiffen and strengthen bones; and the same 
lack occasionally produces the painful specimens of rick- 
ety hunchbacks to be found in American tenements, 
The Irish laborers,who make their way to Glasgow and get 
no further, belong to a class poorer than the poorest who 
make their way to this land of work and hope ; for they 
never can command enough money at one time to pay for 
an ocean voyage. 
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* Poverty of the blood” is one of the most familiar of 
phrases, and the condition it expresses—of some missing 
element—is far more familiar than any way of counteract- 
ing it; but it is the open door through which many an ail- 
ment finds access. No stronger illustration of the truth 
that “The destruction of the poor is their poverty ” exists, 
than the way in which thesystem of those who are healthy 
and sound resist the attacks of epidemic, and the way in 
which those already below par succumb. It is the constant 
study of the modern physician to learn how to nourish the 
body—how to build up the different tissues so as to achieve 
an uninterrupted, normal balance among the functions 
that “ keep up the deposits ’’—to use the phrase of a wise 
and most experienced doctor, then on the further side of 
eighty years, who cheerfully answered to a friend’s inquiry 
as to his health, ‘‘ Capital, I feel as well as ever, my only 
trouble is ‘ keeping up the deposits ;’ but any body can see 
that the drafts are alittle too much”; and he was, with 
no pain or namable disease, dwindling in weight into that 
“lean and slippered pantaloon,” that conveys one of the 
most graphic images of senility. 

It is sometimes asked if the general diffusion of physio- 
logical and hygienic knowledge and the great progress of 
preventive medicine now going forward, will not. bring the 
physician’s occupation intodesuetude? Farfromit. The 
more thoroughly a person comprehends the complicated 
and delicate structure of his organs, and thesubtle and in- 
tricate nature of the processes that take place after the 
digestion of the food which, with all the preparation we 
can give it, is still a crude and coarse material when com- 
pared with the transformed and infinitely comminuted 
substance that, after many mysterious changes, is taken 
up by the absorbents and carried to those parts of the 
frame where ‘‘ they will do the most good,” the more will he 
realize that when “the harp of a thousand strings”’ is 
‘* jangled—out of tune,’’ it needs the eye and hand of a 
skilled master to set it right, and the less willing will he 
be to undertake amateur measures for its restoration. 

Weare the more moved to write the above from the fre- 
quent advertisements put forth of ‘‘ anti-fat’’ nostrums, 
and from the certain mischief they must work, before they 
can produce that unseen change in the working of the in- 
ternal forces of the system that is manifested by a person 
losing a portion of the natural amount of adipose tissue 
that is constitutional with him. The “training” of the 
racing crews every summer has demonstrated that certain 
‘methods of exercising, combined with certain courses of 
diet, will considerably modify the amount of flesh ona 
healthy young person, and that no apparent evil result 
follows; but it yet remains to be seen whether even this 
temporary abberation from the normal doesn’t work latent 
injury, altho done at an age when the recuperative powers 
are at their highest, and when, if ever, liberties can be 
taken with the physique. The statistics of the ultimate 
outcome of the lines of athletes will, by and by, form an 
important testimony on this point. 

The time when people are tempted to have recourse to 
the anti-fat processes is generally when the prime of life is 
past and they are already on the downward slope, when 
all that can sustain and build up the system needs to be 
availed of. It would seem that there can be but one way in 
which the nostrums which vaunt their power to reduce 
the weight can make good their claim—i.e., by preventing 
the assimilation of the amount of nutriment that is “ nat- 
ural” or necessary to the maintenance of the normal con- 
stitutional status; and were the whole truth known it 
would be found that this reduction of material necessary to 
build up the system on its foreordained plan, has opened the 
gates to fatal diseases. We recall the case of two sisters 
who came of long-lived parents, and knew nothing but 
good health till an uncomfortable access of adipose 
tempted them to the use of an anti-fat remedy, and very 
shortly the stoutness diminished; but there came to each a 
mortal disease, the door to which was opened, in the 
opinion of an able physician, by an artificial starva- 
tion brought about by the non-assimilation of food. 
Other methods are resorted to; some take the hot 
water.and beefsteak ‘‘cure’” till nature rebels and 
the outraged stomach cries out for that mixed food that is 
man’s natural pabulum ; others strive to imitate the cure 
practiced by Bismarck, which, tho taking down his flesh, 
seems to have left him an irritable and dilapidated old fel- 
low—the mere catalog of the douchings and medications, 
and the weighing out of the foodin which is wearisome; 
and as for using it, one might as well become a hot-water 
amphibian at once; and we fancy that the experience of 
the New York fat club man is pretty true to fact; he is 
described as giving a despairing groan and saying : 

“It’s no use. This too solid flesh won't come off for anything 
less than starvation. I tried Turkish baths daily, and didn’t lose 
anounce. I tried anti-fat remedi«s, and they gave me dyspep- 
sia without doing me any good. I lost two or three pounds by 
drenching my stomach with warm water an hour before break- 
fast; but as soon as I stopped I was back at my full weight. I 
tried exercise and massage, and they only increased my appe- 
tite. I left off certain dishes. Bosh! I’ve been cruel to myself 
in several different ways, and I’ve got through with it. I tell 
you when a man is built to be fat, he’s going to be fat, and that’s 
all there is about it. I’d rather carry this load, anyway, than to 
go around all the time in a weak and starving condition.” 


2 
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....The English Government Report of an investigation 
into the influenza epidemic of the last four years, regards 
the proof of the contagiousness of the disease from person 
to person as overwhelming, and denies that it is trans- 
ported through the atmosphere; another warning of the 


folly of unnecessary contact with the sick, or contact with- 
out precautions ; an eminent laryngologist attributes the 
contagiousness to the breath. 


....The Congress of Norwegian Physicians, which re- 
cently met at Christiania, instead of hiring a hall held its 
sessions on a large steamer which moved from place to 


place. so that they had fresh air and change of scene while 
they were holding their deliberations. Thus they were 
hygienic as well as scientific, and possibly less depleted in 
purse than if lodged in hotels. 





March 1, 1894, 
School and College. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT’s annual report for Harvard, published 
last week, has two features of special interest—discussions 
of the rapid advance of the scientific course and of college 
athletics. He gives a table showing that in six prominent 
institutions, not including Harvard, the candidates for de- 
grees in science have increased, except in two instances, in 
a remarkable degree. In the University of Michigan they 
have advanced from 48 in 1886 to 152 in 1898, while candi- 
dates for B.A. have only increased from 50 to 73. In the 
University of Michigan and in Cornell the candidates in 
science exceed those in arts. In Harvard, which has always 
made much of the B.A. degree, a strong tendency in the 
same direction is indicated. President Eliot remarks that 
the ‘‘whole development of the new degrees in science, 
philosophy or literature in the United States has taken 
place within fifty-three years.” He says these changes are 
gravely affecting the degree of B.A. The improvement in 
secondary education has resulted in secondary schools 
completing the education of a large proportion of their 
pupils, and professional schools are requiring longer and 
longer periods of study. This leads young men of moder- 
ate means to go direct from the secondary to the profes- 
sional school, and makes it difficult for the college to main- 
tain the four years’ course for B.A. Concerning ath- 
letic sports President Eliot says they are desir- 
able forms of wholesome pleasure and of profitable 
bodily exercise. He favors tennis, rowing, bowling and 
track athletics particularly, and says itis the highly com- 
petitive sports such as boat-racing, football and baseball 
which in recent years have developed athletic evils. The 
competitive sports require too much time. Two hours a 
day at most may be properly surrendered in term time to 
athlegfics. Moreover, they are exhaustive, they lead to 
wasteful and pernicious.expenditures of money, they pro- 
voke unworthy tricks and strategems, they involve unnec- 
essary risks, and result often in serious injuries. Foot- 
ball has grown more dangerous without becoming more 
skillful or interesting. Sprains, wrenches, congestions of 
the brain and other bodily hurts attend it, and it is cer- 
tainly the least useful for grown men, as now played, of 
the outdoor sports. Heshows that only about three per 
cent. of the whole body of students took part in the 
four competitive sports in 1893. More than seven-eighths 
of the players came from the college and scientific school. 
He next considers the advantages and disadvantages of 
these competitive sports, the balance being heavily on the 
wrongside. He concludes with these suggestions: 

“If the evils of athletic sports are mainly those of exaggera- 
tion and excess, it ought not to be impossible to point out and 
apply appropriate checks. The following changes would cer- 
tainly diminish the existing evils: 

“* First. There should be no freshman intercollegiate matches 
or races. 

“Second. No games, intercollegiate or other, should be played 
on any but college fields belonging to one of the competitors in 
college towns. 

“Third. No professional student should take part in any in- 
tercollegiate contests. 

“Fourth. No student should be a member of a university team 
or crew in more than one sport within the same year. 

‘Fifth. No football should be played until the rules are so 
amended as to diminish the number and the violence of the col- 
lisions between the players, and to provide for the enforcement 
of the rules. 

“Sixth. Intercollegiate contests in any one sport should not 
take place oftener than every other year. 

* Finally. If trial should prove the insufficiency of all these 
limitations, intercollegiate contests ought to be abolished alto- 
gether.” 











Personals. 


GALUSHA A. GROW, who has just been elected Congress- 
man at large from Pennsylvania, by the phenomenal plu- 
rality of over 180,000 votes, is of New England descent. He 
was born iu Ashford, Windham County, Conn., August 
31st, 1823, graduated at Amherst Collége in 1844, studied as 
a lawyer, and settled in Towanda, Penn., being a partner 
of David Wilmot, the author of the famous “ Wilmot 
Proviso.”’ In 1850 he commenced his Congressional career, 
arraying himself strongly against slavery. Inthe Thirty- 
sixth Congress he served as Chairman of the Committee 
on Territories, and in the Thirty-seventh was chosen 
Speaker, holding that position during the first two years 
of the War. On taking the chair he denounced the Rebel- 
lion as the most causeless in the history of the race, and 
declared that ‘‘ no flag alien to the sources of the Missis- 
sippi River will float permanently over its mouth, until its 


waters are crimsoned in humen gore, and not one foot of 
American soil can ever be wrenched from the jurisdiction 
of the Constitution untilit is baptized in fire and blood.” 
After that service he saw little roe life, tho he was sug- 

ested for the Senate in 1869 and Governor of the State in 

878. He has never lost interest in public affairs, and the 
movements of parties, and has entered the political arena 
from time to time, his finished and sturdy eloquence being 
always at the service of his party. 





...-The loftiest scientific station in Europe is Sonn- 
blick’s Observatory in the Austrian Alps. The keeper, 
Peter Lechner, has hitherto led a hermit life, but has re- 
cently found a peasant girl who will share his lofty and 
silent abode. The wedding took place at a village at the 
foot of the mountain, and among the wedding gifts were 
peste from the Emperor and from several native and 
oreign scientific societies. 


.-»-The story is told that two young Italian boys, aged 
ten and fourteen, found by the police at Turin, stated that 
they had been purchased for the purpose of dispatching 
them to the United States. The owner afterward admitted 
that he had bought them from their parents for ten dol- 
lars apiece and intended to utilize them for begging pur- 
poses in New York. 


....-General Maltzeff, of the Russian army, who died re- 


cently, has left to his heirs, in addition to other property, 
twenty-nine mines, fifteen of them of great importance 
and affording employment to more than 60,000 workmen. 
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Sinsic. 


BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


WITH a brilliant period—or rather a semicolon—to opera, 
with the Oratorio Society’s performance of Bach’s (St. 
Matthew) Passion music, a first concert on the part of the 
newly organized American Orchestra, and with sundry 
elaborate subscription concerts, more or less private, the 
month of February ended with a great deal of musical dash 
and color. Performance after performance in the month 
has been crowded. The purse of wealth has not only 
brought unusual gratifications to those who are practical- 
ly as lucky as Fortunatus; it has been lavish in doing 
what money can do for supporting not merely art and the 
artist, but the most direct agencies of a great city’s charity 
in a painful emergency. 

A group of extremely fine representations of the stock 
operas of the winter—‘*The Huguenots,” “ Carmen,’’ 
‘* Faust” and “ Figaro’s Wedding,’’ between Monday and 
Saturday did much to relieve disappointment over the 
announcement that Massenet’s ‘‘ Werther’ would not be 
brought forward ; and they wound up the New Metropoli- 
tan’s major season with great glory. Mme. Melba’s ap- 
pearance as Margherita is to be recorded as a resplendent 
vocal success, eclipsing any hitherto made in the familiar 
role since the best European days of Nilsson. The highly 
impressive quality of Mme. Nordica’s Valentina must also 
be warmly praised, and Meyerbeer’s music is seldom more 
intelligently and effectively sung. The ‘‘Carmen” even- 
ings thronged the house, Mme. Calvé’s impersonation 
gaining in expressiveness at each of these last hearings ; 
and it may be added that Mr. de Lucia’s tendency to ex- 
aggeration as an actor does not offend in a portrayal of Jose 
that is throughout on a high plane of musical and dra- 
matic feeling. In view of the fact that there will yet be 
a considerable number of opera-nights in April, it will be 
better to defer a general review of the New Met- 
ropolitan’s first season until they are concluded. In 
the meantime, it is to be noted that eighteen operas 
(besides one or two acts of three others) have so 
far been given, in the course of sixty performances. 
This list, with the number of representations of each work 
is as follows: ‘‘ Orfeo” (1), ‘‘ Don Giovanni ’”’ (1), ‘“* Rigo- 
letto” (2), “‘Hamlet’”’ (1), ‘‘L’Amico Fritz” (2), “The 
Huguenots’’ (2), ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor” (2), “ Tann- 
hiuser” (2), ‘‘ Semiramide (3), ‘‘ The Mastersingers ” (3), 
“‘T Pagliacci” (3), ‘‘ Figaro’s Wedding’”’ (3), ‘* Philemon 
and Baucis”’ (4), “‘ Lohengrin” (5), ‘‘ Romeo and Juliette” 
(5), ‘Cavalleria Rusticana”’ (7), ‘‘ Faust ’’ (8), “‘ Carmen” 
(12)). The great popularity of Mme. Calvé in the perfectly 
familiar work of Bizet last mentioned, proved a tour de 
force for the management, and brSaght amends for the 
apathy of the public to many of the works on which 
equal care in casts and in mounting had been ex- 
pended. In fact, the first portion, at least, of the operatic 
year of 1893-’94 will be ticketed as the ‘‘Carmen” year. 
But with no special reference to ‘‘ Carmen,” how admirable 
have been the conditions of production now of this opera, 
now of that one, in almost each case (especially so far as 
concerns the principals and orchestra), it is not needful to 
say anything at this time. Condensed within a few months 
has been more magnificent singing than New York has 
heard in nearly a generation. Pecuniarily, the manage- 
ment have announced that they are satisfied, and that as 
a venture it nas been profitable. It is to be presumed that 
the supplementary performances, to occur in April, will 
not offer other record, tho, unfortunately, it is also to be 
inferred that the repertory of old works, so faithfully 
drawn upon, will not be significantly enlarged. The short- 
coming of the year, so far, manifestly has been in the rep- 
ertory. Before summarizing in detail the full course of 
matters at the New Metropolitan during 1893-’94, which 
can best be done after the spring representations, it will 
be a grateful thing to write of at least one new score of real 
interest and digaity heard under such uncommon auspices 
as are those of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau. Their ar- 
tistic resources are so unlimited that the suggestion cannot 
too urgently be repeated. There will be no further repre- 
sentations here by the company until April 16th, upon its 
return from Boston and the West. 

The Oratorio Society’s observance of times and seasons 
commends itself to a part of the public ; tho it is to be ob- 
served that when as limited a series of concerts as the 
Society’s is planned for the year any practice directly tend- 
ing to lessen the variety in a choral repertory is to be dep- 
recated. ‘‘The Messiah’? annually sung during the 
Christmas holidays, and the giving of Bach’s (St. Mat- 
thew) Passion Music, sung—unless the present writer is 
in error—every other year or so, may be counted a serious 
restriction ; and it would seem to be advisable to make 
them into extra concerts, outside of the Society’s subscrip- 
tion, if the practice is to continue. Bach, unlike Handel, 


does not stand well the test of popular, not to say per- 
funct»ry, concert use; and the worth and beauty of the 
St. Matthew Passion Music still are chiefly understood 
in the measure the score deserves, by the professional musi- 
cian or by the class of amateurs who are in sympathetic 
touch with the deeper expression of religion in art. 
It is less oratorio than it is religion; and its musical 
austerity is formidable always. The Passion Music 
was excellently performed in the present instance, 
and large audiences listened to it with manifest rev- 
erence as well as pleasure on Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. The soloists were well chosen— 
Miss Charlotte Walker, soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, 
coatralto; Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor, and Messrs. 
Ericsson Busnnell aod Orrme Darrall, bass—the hours 
of their part ia the performance to be accorded cniefly 
to Mr. Rieger and to Mr. Bushaall, The latter is taking 
his place among the most accomplished and ripest male 
sinyersof the city. The choruses were fur the most part 
coatidently and smoothly sung, the lovely concluding one 
with much beauty of shading and devoutness of sentiment. 
Mr. Damroscb conducted very sausfactorily. With all ap- 
preciation of the opportunity sv brougnt to the public, 
there is stiil a grave question as to tne fitness of giv- 
ing the Passion music at all as a mere coacert and before 
an audience, instead of a worshiping and participating 
charchful of people. Long custom cannot alter the aspect 
that matter, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE annual dinner of the freshman class of Cornell 
University on February 20th was the occasion of a most 
serious affair. According to custom the sophomores un- 
dertook to prevent it. Not succeeding, some persons 
gained access to the room underneath,a small room adjoin- 
ing the dining hall, bored through the ceiling, inserted 
two glass tubes, through which they injected a quantity 
of chlorine gas into the room. This so affected the colored 
cook that she was carried out in a stupor and afterward 
died. A number of others, including some of the members 
of the class, were made seriously sick, but have since re- 
covered. The matter was immediately placed in the 
hands of the police, and every effort is being made to dis- 
cover the guilty men. Suspicion was directed by a jug 
which contained the material for making the gas to a 
students’ boarding house. One of the men living there had 
disappeared. It had been reported that one young man 
had told friends that he was implicated in the matter and 
wished to make a clean breast of the thing, especially in 
view of the fact that they had no idea of such serious re- 
sults, but was restrained by others associated with him. 


....The week passed in the House of Representatives in 
fruitless efforts to secure a quorum for the vote on Mr. 
Bland’s bill for coining the seigniorage. A caucus on Feb- 
ruary 19th had issued an earnest appeal to the Democratic 
members to be present, and the House had issued an order 
revoking leaves of absence, except for sickness. This order 
the Sergeant-at-Arms executed in an irregular and unlaw- 
ful manner, making a number of arrests, which were 
claimed to be void. On February 22d the House refused to 
adjourn in honor of the holiday, and a number of members 
of the House who found themselves under arrest protested 
in a most earnest manner. Motions to adjourn were ig- 
nored. There was violent talking by the Democratic 
members, especially General Sickles, who demanded a 
trial as to the legitimacy of his arrest. For three hours 
the room was a scene of confusion, almost of riot. The 
next day the scene was continued. Mr. Bland made a very 
violent speech, declaring that members were setting an ex- 
ample to anarchists by setting at defiance the laws of the 
country. This aroused very bitter opposition, and at last 
a motion was carried, revoking the order of February 19th, 
and releasing all who were under arrest. 


....Theofticers and crew of the ‘‘Kearsarge” arrived in this 
city last week. According to their report the ship struck 
on Roncador reef soon after dark, and as it became very 
quickly evident that she could not be gotten off prepara- 
tions were made for removing the men. During the night 
the pumps were worked, rafts completed, and by dawn they 
commenced. The only method available through the 
heavy su'f was by a catamaran and sliding rope, and it 
was not until 3 P.M. that all were ashore, over the reef 
and across some still water. But one man was lost, and he 
in attempting to wade across the still water. They were 
kept on the reef a week with little or no protection against 
the intense heat and on half rations; for they could recover 
almost nothing fromthe ship; Lieutenant Brainard and a 
small party were sent with a sailing launch to New Provi- 
dence, eighty miles distant, and made the report which re- 
sulted in sending the “City of Para’ to their relief. 
There is to be an effort to save the ship. None of the his- 
toric guns were on board, 


....There was a large and turbulent gathering of the 
unemployed in Boston on February 20th. They met onthe 
Common, where they were addressed by Morrison I. Swift, 
Herbert N. Casson and other Socialist Anarchists, and 
then marched to the State House, where the speakers 
called on Governor Greenhalge, demanding employment 
for the crowd. The Governor made a brief address, saying 
that he would do all-he could, but he was a servant of the 
people, bound by law which he could not break. They 
then appealed to the Legislature; and a little later Swift, 
in a violent harangue, declared that they would ‘clean 
out the State House” if they did not get what they wanted. 
This aroused the Governor, who warned him that such 
language could not be allowed. Swift declared that he 
meant ‘‘clean it out by the ballot,” and quietly withdrew. 


....The report of the Senate Sub-Committee on the 
Hawaiian investigation was before the full committee 
last week for consideration. It is generally understood to 
blame neither Mr. Stevens nor Mr. Willis. It takes the 
ground that the Queen provoked the revolution by really 
starting one herself. The protectorate was not justified. 
Commissioner Blount is not blamed, but in general the 
annexation of the islands is considered wise. As this 
course is satisfactory to neither party, it is expected that 
the report will be accompanied by several supplemental 
statements, non-concurring in different parts. The full 
report was to be presented February 26th. 


-..»Quo warranto proceedings have been commenced in 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral to test the legality of the two bodies each claiming 
to be the State Senate. The Democrats presented a falsi- 
fied record claiming that four hold-over Republican Sen- 
ators joined with the Democrats in their original organi- 
zation. 


..-.-At the special election for Congressman-at-large, in 
Pennsylvania, on February 20vuh, Galusha A. Grow was 
elected by over 183,000 plurality on the regular Republic- 
an ticket. It was expected that enough votes for him 
on other tickets were given to raise the total over 187,000. 


....The nomination of Senator White as Associate-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court was confirmed without the for- 
mality of a reference to the Judiciary Committee. 


....President Cleveland has gone duck shooting. Secre- 
tary Gresham has gone with him, 
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FOREIGN. 

..--In England public attention has been drawn directly 
to the contest in regard to the Lords. On the 20th Mr. 
Gladstone made a very mildly worded speech in the House 
of Commons, which disappointed those who expected a 
bjtter attack upon the Upper House. This was followed 
by the acceptance, on the part of the Lords, of certain 
amendments which the House of Commons had restored to 
the Parish Councils Bill, This was done under the influ- 
ence of the Duke of Devonshire, and somewhat against the 
wishes of Lord Salisbury. The result hes been that it has 
become increasingly evident that the attack upon the 
Upper House will be somewhat postponed. In view of 
this fact, the Radicals, through their organ, The Chronicle, 
have made hitter attacks upon the Government, declaring 
that Mr. Gladstone ought to resign. In this connection it 
is reported that Mr. Gladstone has decided to dissolve Par- 
liament within the next month and does not intend to 
stand for re-election, tho this report has not been fully con- 
firmed. 


-... The “ Nictheroy ” entered the harbor of Rio Janeiro 
early last week and then withdrew. She was followed by 
the “ Aquidaban”’ and “ Republica” of the insurgent 
fleet, who were fired upon sharply from the forts, but 
without producing any effect. There have been renewed 
efforts on the part of the belligerents to gain recognition 
from foreign powers, but as yet without success. This has 
discouraged them, and has encouraged the partisans of 
Peixoto, and there has been considerable blame on both 
sides. Da Gama has been criticised for throwing away 
men and amunition on fruitless attacks. There have been 
other reports of serious reverses to the Government, but 
nothing decisive seems to have taken place. 


....The Italian budget was presented to the Chamber 
of Deputies on the 2ist. It announces a deficit of 155,- 
000,000 lires. This aroused a very bitter attack upon the 
Government, especially upon Signor Crispi, but the gen- 
eral result was the strengthening of his position. He 
showed how the discontented elements within the king- 
dom are the real source of weakness. In the election for 
the Presidency Signor Biancheri defeated Signor Zanar- 
delli. 

.... The Hawaiian Consul at Vancouver has received his 
exequatur from the Canadian Government. The delay 
was occasioned by the Department’s awaiting a settlement 
of affairs, and the final granting is interpreted to indicate 
that Lord Rosebery has finally decided to regard the Pro- 
visional Government as permanent. 


....There have been more bomb explosions in Paris. 
The police have failed to discover anything with regard 
to them, and there is a general losing of confidence in the 
Government. In this case one of the bombs exploded in a 
small hotel, the landlady and two of the lodgers being 
injured. 


.... The Pamir question has received a setback from the 
claim of the Chinese that the Pamirs form partof their em- 
pire. The agreement with Great Britain in regard to the 
frontier between Afghanistan and the Pamirs is thus in 
danger of being nullified. 


...-The Tariff Committee in the Dominion Parliament 
is revising the tariff carefully, but makes it evident that 
the principle of protection of industries will be retained. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Ir the sons of the missionaries [in Hawaii] have proved 
themselves fitted by their ability and rectitude and knowledge of 
the country to hold high positions, are they or their parents 
particularly to blame for this ?—National Baptist. 





....A majority of our college presidents are ministers. Of the 
booksissued annually from the press no other single profession 
produces so manyas the ministry. Among the writers who are 
most widely and largely read, ministers standin the front rank 
Sermons or books in sermonic or semi-sermonic form are only less 
numerous than novels. The fact that publishers, year by year, 
find profit in issuing these products of the pulpit, shows that the 
pulpit is holding its own as a literary factor.—Cumberland Pres- 
byterian. 


....S8uch an appeal must be made to the drinker and the drunk- 
ard as shall impress upon his stupefied, drunken brain the faot 
that he is more responsible, more guilty for the curse of intem- 
perance, than any one elsecan be. Also, we must rid ourselves 
of the delusion that the drinker is a slave, except in a few rare 
instances, to an inherited appetite. If the brother inherits this 
uncontrollable appetite, why does not his sister bring into the 
world the same inheritance? By the most powerful motives, by 
the severest popular restraint, deter the young man from form- 
ing the drunkard’s babit.—C. S. Fox, in Michigan Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


.... What Some Reformers Believe.—Making the State a dram 
shopkeeper secures temperance; financial problems ae solved 
by causing blood to flow bridle-rein deep ; pardon of Anarchist 
murderersis a means of justice; a long continued strike fills the 
mouths of the laborers’ wife and children with bread; dividing 
the school money between denominational bodies accomplishes 
the grand democracy of the public schools; taking an Indian’s 
land helpsto civilize him ; putting a tax on a Chinaman protects 
the American laborer from one with whom heis unable or unwill- 
ing to compete, and 1s a means of grace tending to the conver- 
sion of the heathen Chinee.—Mr. Justice BREWER. 

....From a careful study of those letters [from Catholic bish- 
ops in THE INDEPENDENT] and also from a careful reading of the 
utterances of the most influential editors of the Catholic press, I 
am, in all candor and fairness, obliged to believe that a large ma- 
jority of Catholics, comprising a majority of the hierarchy and 
rank and filg of theclergy and laity, agree in five particulars 
upon therelation of the Catholic Church to the public schools. 
First. They do not desire the overthrow of the public schooi sys- 
tem. Second. They will not ask fora division of the public school 
fund, so long as public opinion opposes it. Third. They insist that 
religious education should accompany sec ular education. Fourth. 
They desire that parochial schools of all deno.sinations should 


opted as rt of the public school system, and that 
poy pn hay never the religious instruction should be 
supervised by the State. Fifth. They claim that it is unfair that 
they should be taxed twice for school purposes.—Dr. CHARLES B, 
MrrcHB LL, Kansas City, Mo. 
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NOTICES. 


{#" All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
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tor of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 
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of the writer, not ily for publicati but as a guaranty of good 
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«We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
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COLLEGE MANSLAUGHTER. 


THE crime of the Cornell sophomores was not murder : 
it was manslaughter. We have no idea that they in- 
tended to kill any one; they intended to trouble and 
injure a hundred men, utterly heedless of the fact that 
some one might be killed. They arranged secretly to 
pass a current of chlorine, one of the most suffocating 
and dangerous of all gases, into the room where. the 
freshmen were taking their class dinner, protected by a 
guard of juniors ; and, as a result, one woman employed 
us cook was killed, anda number of students danger- 
ously injured. It was oneof the most reckless college 
crimes ever committed, and one of the saddest that we 
remember, in its results, since the time, forty years ago, 
when in a fight on the street between college rowdies 
and town rowdies at New Haven, one of the latter was 
killed. 

In this case there was malice enough to make the 
crime manslaughter. The freshmen were having their 
annual class supper, and the sophomores were trying to 
interfere violently with what was the freshmen’s pleasure 
andright. They had attempted by force to stop them 
on their way to their place of meeting, and failing in 
this they tried to drive them away from their hall 
with a poisonous gas. It was utterly malicious ; and it 
is none the less but rather the more malicious that it has 
come to be a sort of bad institution ina number of col- 
leges for the sophomores to try to break up the freshman 
supper. 

In this case the malicious mischief cost one life, and 
might have cost many. The malice, misnamed fun, has 
eventuated in the crime of mansiaughter, a crime of 
which organized society, organized under law, must take 
cognizance and which it must punish, or there is no use in 
having laws. Lawsare for this purpose. Just for such 
cases as this the law makes the distinction between mur- 
der and manslaughter, and assigns to manslaughter its 
appropriate punishment. The guilty person cannot say, 
‘**T did not mean to kill anybody.” Of course he did not, 
or it would be murder. But he did mean to doa phys- 
ical injury, and he used means that might easily result 
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in death, and actually did so result. For the heedlessvess 
of life displayed in the exercise of a malicious purpose, 
and which resulted in the homicide, the punishment is 
assigned, and if it is not inflicted the laws have failed of 
their purpose. 

We most heartily hope that the officers of the law will 
discover and suitably punish the guilty persons. We 
hope the ringleaders in this crime will serve their sen- 
tence in prison with cther criminals. In this way will 
the enormity of the offense be shown, so that the scoun- 
drels and fools who do this kind of malicious mischief 
will be made to see that this is not fun,but crime. We have 
often said, and we say it again, that such offenses against 
the person are not something for the faculty alone to 
attend to, but for the officers of the law to attend to.. We 
are very glad that President Schurman says the same. 
What is rustication or expulsion to one of these rowdies ? 
What they need is hard labor and a striped suit in the 
penitentiary. Let the faculty of our colleges call in the 
aid of the police and the grand jury where the laws are 
disobeyed. Plato could give them some good lessons 
about the special obligations of teachers and students to 
be above all other men submissive to the laws of the 
State. 

Is it something feminine for members of an upper 
class to be kind and courteous to the newcomers? We 
know girls’ colleges in which the freshmen are greeted 
by the sophomores with a supper, and feasted and toasted 
and welcomed to their new duties. Is that feminine? 
Is it more manly to sneak round and ‘kidnap the class 
president or steal the dinner, or suffocate the class? 
Why would it not be a more gentlemanly, or more cour- 
teous and Christian thing to try to do some kindness to 
the strangers, and show a genuine and thoughtful cour- 
tesy? That would be Christian; it would be gentle- 
manly ; it would not reduce the class to a pack of liars 
and perjurers in their frantic endeavor to escape being 
sent to the State prison for manslaughter. 


+> 
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GOING INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 








WHATEVER the Churches may or may not do in evan- 
gelistic lines, the Salvation Army makes it its sole busi- 
ness to reack and rescue the unconverted. When it first 
made its appearance among us it was received with 
scant courtesy, and the general attitude toward it was 
more that of simple toleration than of warm welcome. 
But the Churches are lookiog upon it with more and 
more favor, because it is really doing a great work, and 
doing it among a class of people whom the Churches 
do not covet as a field. They are quite willing that 
the Army should organize its slum-brigades, that it 
should go into the dusty highways and dirty and danger- 
ous streets, and seek the wicked poor; and they are giv- 
ing heartily toward the support of the Army. Itisa 
common thing for one or both of the Booths to appear in 
church pulpits and make their irresistible appeals, and 
the money comes freely, 

If all this is suggestive of the idea of paying others to 


‘do what you would rather not, or feel that you cannot 


successfully, do yourself, surely no blame is to be at- 
tached to the Salvation Army. Asa matter of fact, it 
makes good returns. Such of its converts as have 
church—preferences and do not wish to become active 
workers in the Army are encouraged to join the Church 
of their choice, and the Church does more for them, 
doubtless, in many particulars than the Army could. 
And it also is to be said that the Army does this slum 
work more successfully than the Churches do it, we do 
not say than they could do it. Converts know best 
how to reach their own class. 

But the Salvation Army by no means confines itself to 
work in the slums. Itis doing also a kind of work that 
the Methodists used to do with almost unequaled success. 
In Cooper Union, this city, the Army has been holding 
general evangelistic services every Sunday evening, and 
the results have been excellent. Commander Booth 
himself gave our readers some account of these meetings 
three weeks ago, and this account was rich with inci- 
dent. Two illustrations of the character of the work, 
not included in Mr. Booth’s article, and not elsewhere 
published, have come to our knowledge. 

One of the staff officers, a woman, passing at night 
along a street frequented by disreputable characters, 
saw a well-dressed man leaning against a lamp-post. 
Filled with zeal for the cause to which she had devoted 
her few talents and having no fear for herself she ap- 
proached him, put her hand on his arm, and in soft, 
sympathetic tones said: ‘*‘ My brother, are you ill?” The 
voice and the sympathy touched him, and started mem- 
ories of boyhood days, when loving sisters were around 
him. Turning quickly, he said: ‘‘Oh, lady, thisis the 
first time in many years any one has called me brother.’’ 
He saw whence he had fallen and began the work of re- 
form from that hour. Just those few simple words from 
a loving woman’s heart led to his conversion, and he was 
among those who at Cooper Union testified his gladness 
at the change in his life. 

A man and his wife, worldly people, who seldom or 
never went tochurch, lost anonlyson. In their uncon- 
soled grief over the sudden end of their hopes they wan- 
dered in the streets one Sunday night, with a vague idea 
of finding relief. Their attention was drawn to the meet- 
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ing of the Salvation Army, and they wentin. They heard 
a brief sermon, followed by a warm exhortation, and 
then an opportunity was given for those who wanted 
the prayers of God’s people to stand up. The couple 
stood up, and a few minutes later were led to the peni- 
tents’ form, where they knelt together in prayer, and 
went away afterward with joy in their hearts, to live 
henceforth a larger, more useful and happier life. 

It is scarcely possible that these three persons, reached 
by the Salvation Army, would have gone into a church 
to be saved. It was other than the Church’s ordinary 
methods that first attracted them. If the Church is do- 
ing less in this line than it used to, let us rejoice that the 
Salvation Army has risen to take its place. 

To these incidents we feel drawn to add another, illus- 
trating another pbase of an important subject. In a 
revival in a church, recently, a woman whose life was 
bad, and who had been touched by a sermon at the 
funeral of her child, was converted. Her penitence was 
real, her determination to leads a new life fixed. Sheat 
once broke off her sinful relations, but would not join 
the church. ‘I cannot,” she said ; ‘I should not feel at 
home. The women know what my life has been; they 
would try to be kind, but they could not forget. I do 
not complain, but I must go elsewhere.” And the women 
ofthe church did not urge her. She joined the Salva- 
tion Army. ‘‘It will make no difference there,” she 
said. ‘I can work with them.” 

Surely, there must be a religious home for the Magda- 
lens. 


* 'TWERE BEST DONE QUICKLY. 


DOUBTLEss the thought of many of those who voted 
for a change in our National Administration in Novem- 
ber, 1892, was that it would bring greater prosperity. 
That we were splendidly prosperous then most men 
knew. well enough; but Americans, as the rest of the 
world says, are easily humbugged, and the idea got into 
some minds that by simply voting a change of national 
policy we should get, as a net result, higher wages, 
cheaper goods, wider markets and better times. Protec- 
tion was denounced as a ‘‘fraud” and a ‘‘robbery,” 
protecting a few at the expense of the many, creating 
and fostering monopolies and trusts and concentrating 
wealth more and more in the hands of ‘‘ robber” barons. 

What these adventyrous spirits think now, of what 
they thought then, is that it was foolishness. The times 
began to change as soon as the result of the election was 
known. A shadow fell upon the country under which 
it shivered in apprehensiveness of that which was to 
come, We were told at first that it was the silver ques- 
tion ; but when that was gct out of the way the shadow 
did not pass. It became more dease. We were told 
business must revive because the stock of goods had been 
depleted, and mills would have to run at a lively rate to 
supply the accumulated demand. This was good 
reasoning theoretically; but practically it has. not 
been confirmed. Some mills have started up, at re- 
duced wages, business in some lines has improved ; 
but in general the conditions are not better but 
far worse. Merchants are troubled, not on account 
of depleted stock, but because they have more 
than the market will bear. They cannot sell, and 
such sacrifices as have been made to get money 
for goods have seldom been known in this city in 
the history of half a century. Men who have spent 
a lifetime in mercantile business say this is the most 
barren period they have ever seen.’ Here are a few in- 
stances that have come to our knowledge. Merchanta- 
ble goods that cost eighty cents were sold at an offer of 
forty cents ; a line of silks was sacrificed at less than 
half the cost, and a staple article of table use that cost 
fifteen cents a pound was sold at one cent, and the 
buyer complains that with times as they are he got no 
great bargain. 

Those who were caught by the campaign cries, ‘* Cleve- 
land and dollar wheat,” a ‘low Tariff and high wages,” 
‘* Democracy and increased Prosperity” are wonder- 
ing why the prophecy should have been so contrary to 
the fact. If the prospect of the overthrow of Protection 
has such disastrous results, what are we to expect when 
the reality comes? The few who still keep up their 
courage characterize the dissatisfied as ‘‘ calamity howl- 
ers.” Perhaps they are; but in 1892 Democrats were 
‘‘ calamity howlers.” Then there was no calamity and 
no prospect of calamity. Now calamity has come. It 
is here, and here apparently to stay much longer than is 
necessary to secure acknowledgment of its presence 
and impress its lessons upon the intelligent. No one is 
glad that disaster ushers in the,policy embodied in the 
Wilson bill. Itsopponents have the welfare of the coun- 
try at heart. But a fact is a fact, and a fact is worth 
more than an unproved theury, and the fact is poverty 
has already chased prosperity out of thousands upon 
thousands of homes, and brought losses and suffering 
upon nearly all. 

Such is our condition, and worse is to be feared. But 
we are in for it now, and the best thing is to have it 
over as soon as possible. The country is in the condition 
of a man who has been seized and carried to the hospital 
to have a leg taken off. He is not aware that anything 
is the matter with his leg; but the doctors insist that he 
will be far better and happier with it off. He resigns him- 
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self, therefore, to the inevitable, and tells them to do what 
they do quickly. That is what the country now says to 
the party in power. “ We don’t believe in your policy at 
all; itis ruinous, but you are bound to thrust it upon 
us. So, go on with your amputation scheme. The 
sooner you accomplish it the better. That is the only 
favor we ask of you. Stop fooling, and complete the 
surgical operation at once, if you will.” 


> 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


Havine published an article by W. H. Manley, in 
which the position was upheld that the Catholic Church 
puts such an effective tho indirect check upon scholarly 
investigation that it is practically impossible for it to 
produce any considerable number of leading scholars, 
and that there is among Catholic young men of to-day 
such a total lack of interest in anything pertaining to 
Catholic scholarship and education as to make it ex- 
tremely improbable that the Catholic University at 
Washington can be successful either in securing leading 
teachers or ambitious students, it was to be expected that 
a reply would come from the friends of the University. 
This reply we are glad this week to publish from the pen 
of its Professor of Early Ecclesiastical History. 

Professor Sheehan’s reply is a denial of the statement 
that the Catholic Church discourages investigation, and 
the proof of this position is found by him in its long list 
of distinguished Catholic scholars. We are glad to give 
full credit to the Catholic Church for having produced 
such a large number of distinguished scholars. The men 
mentioned have grown up in the Catholic Church, and 
are fairly to be credited, we do not doubt, to the training 
which Catholic countries have given to their youth. 
France, Italy, Austria and Spain are Catholic countries, 
and they produce scholars. The only question is whether 
there be such a restraining influence placed upon inves- 
tigation in the Catholic Church that such scholars are 
disproportionately few as compared with those that are 
produced in an equal population in Protestant countries ; 
and whether there are as many who not only amass ia- 
formation and learning, but break out new paths for 
themselves and make a revolutionary advance in their 
fields of labor. 

Not merely to the ordinary reader, but we may say 
to the professional and scholarly, such a list as is given 
by Professor Sheehan is hardly satisfactory, for the rea- 
son that very few men are able to recognize the names 
given or to assign their comparative scholarly rank. 
What is needed is an impartial list of the leading schol- 
ars in the several departments, with a designation of 
them as Protestant or Catholic, so that one can see to 
which side the balance inclines. The Catholic Church 
is considerably larger than the Protestant, and it ought, 
other things equal, to produce more scholars. It is not 
an easy thing, perhaps, to select the most distinguished 
scholars in a department ; but we will attempt, as fairly. 
and impartially as we know how, to give the names of 
importance as they are known to us in just two depart- 
ments, one of ecclesiastical history—Professor Sheehan’s 
own department—and the other of biology. We take 
these two because they would be specially amenable to 
any such malign influences as Mr. Manley asserted to ex- 
ist. We would mention the following as the more distin- 
guished Church historians of the present century : Nean- 
der, Gieseler, Baur, Hase, Niedner, Rothe, Hagenbach, 
Kurtz, Schaff, Harnack, MOller, Milman, Stanley, Rob- 
ertson, Overbeck, Zahn, Hilgenfeld, Weizsacker, Lipsius, 
Lightfoot, Von Ranke, Caspari, Ritschl, Hatch, Reuter, 
Pfleiderer, and K, Miller—all, we believe, Protestants. 
Against these names the only Catholic ones which we 
know as worthy to be mentioned with them are Méhler, 
Déllinger, Alzog, Hergenréther, Hefele, Montalembert, 
Janssen, and Renan—eight against twenty-seven. We 
include both Déllinger and Renan among Roman Catho- 
lics, altho both withdrew from the Church. Montalem- 
bert was a rebellious Gallican ; Mohler was hated by the 
Jesuits ; both Alzog and Hefele were under suspicion, and 
only Janssen and Hergenrdéther can be said to be in good 
odor. We think there is no unfairness in this list. It 
is evident there is no such schuol of ecclesiastical histo- 
rians in France or Italy or Austria or Spain, or in the 
Catholic countries of America, as can be compared with 
the active school of Church historians to be found in 
Germany and England ; and we are not afraid to risk 
contradiction when we say that among living students 
of Church History no Catholic can be found to compare 
with Harnack. 

Now let us turn to one department of biology, that of 
botany, and, confining ourselves to men no longer living 
that have made their mark in this department during 
the present century, we may mention the following : 
Bonpland, Brogniart, Desfontaincs and Michaux, who 
were of French birth and presumably Catholics; and to 
these should be added the Italian Parlatore and the Span- 
iard Cavanilles, altho the latter of them is the only one 
whom we definitely know to have been a Catholic. On the 
other side among Protestants should be included 
De Caisne, by birth a Hollander, the Englishmen R. 
Brown, Lindley, Hooker, and Bentham; the Germans 
Regel, Kauth, Link, Martins, Sprengel and Reichenbach ; 
the De Candolles from Switzerland ; and from America, 
Torrey,Gray, Engetmann and Nuttall—seventeen against 
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five. This list, we think, gives a fair ground of com- 
parison as to the encouragement which the two Churches 
have given to this department of biology. 

It is impossible in our space to attempt to go over the 
entire list of sciences in this way ; but we have no doubt 
that the result would be the same. It has not been the 
Roman Catholic Church, but the Protestant Church 
which has led since the R2formation in the department 
of learning. Still more marked, we think, would be the 
contrast on that point brought up by Mr. Manley when 
he spoke of the great modern leaders in philosophy from 
Lecke to Emerson. That ‘apostolic succession” has 
been entirely outside of that Church; and it is these 
thinkers that have given inspiration to investigation in 
every field of labor. It is yet true that there have been 
many learned men and students of philosophy who have 
done valuable thinking within that Church. Modern 
philosophy is and has ever been the most stimulating 
study, influencing and fertilizing not only the realms of 
pure thought, but those of other sciences, physical and 
historical as well. And yet all the great leaders in phi- 
losophy have been received with suspicion, if not with 
hatred, by the Catholic Church authorities; and when 
one like Rosmini has risen among them he has had to 
meet not only opposition but condemnation. 

Any one familar with the physical sciences will know 
at a glance tbat the list of great Catholics distinguished 
in these is pitfully small in proportion to the imposing 
array of great modern scholars in this line who are out- 
side the Church. Professor Sheehan has two or three 
really first-class names, Pasteur being one of them, while 
the remainder are mere respectabilities. Still less en- 
couraging is his paragraph on the social sciences. The 
plain truth in this matter is that not one authority in 
this branch is a Catholic; and when we come to general 
history, the great modern school, indicated by such 
names as Ranke, Mommsen and Taine, can count scarce 
one Catholic in its ranks. 

We wish Professor Sheehan had not attempted a list of 
distinguished Catholic names in English literature. 
Among the poets he mentions, the one who stands high- 
est is Moore; who died outside the Church, and had his 
children brought up Protestants. Some of the other 
names are respectable or of fair rank, altho some, like 
Mangan and Callanan, are entirely unknown to the gen- 
eral literary public. The three novelists mentioned by 
him are Gerald Griffin, who wrote one novel which is 
popular in drama; the Banims, who wrote some scarcely 
known Irish stories; and Carleton, of whom Maurice 
F. Egan says that his stories are coarse and vulgar, and 
no credit to the Catholic name. 

We do not like to write these things ; but we fully be- 
lieve that the policy of the Catholic Church has been 
much more one of intellectual repression than that of 
the Protestant Church, and that the fruits have come 
and could notbut come. Yet we do notregard this as a 
reason why the Catholic University should not hope for 
success ; for we believe that this policy of repression. is 
one that is hateful to a growing party in the Church, a 
party represented by this university, which was estab- 
lished because its foun::ers could not endure the repress- 
ive policy represented by the neighboring Jesuit Uni- 
versity of Georgetown. Whenwe use the term “liberal 
Catholics” we mean this party ; and we are glad to be- 
lieve it has a future which we hope may yet dominate in 

its Church. But it appears to us the plainest fact that 
the repressive and restrictive methods represented by 
the Congregation of the Index in its treatment of 
Rosmini and Mivart, and by the methods of Jesuit edu- 
cation, have done notbing and can do nothing but dwarf 
the scholarship of those who are subjected to it. 
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QUATRAINS. 


THAT the poets of to-day are taking unusual interest 
in the casting of their thoughts into set molds like the 
sonnet, quatrain, triolet, and soon, cannot have escaped 
our readers’ notice. We give this week examples of 
quatrains by seven different writers. Whether the use of 
formal and difficult styles of verse indicates, as many 
would have us think, the decadence of original poetic 
force or not, it is sure that, to make such verse success- 
ful, there should be a clear, definite thought, complete in 
itself. Many of the quatrains that have had vogue in 
our magazines seem like Melchizedek, to lack both be- 
gining andend. They read as if selected by the author as 
the best stanza in some poem that failed to please. They 
are not terse enough, nor do they make their point ; and 
even when they do, the point is hardly worth the making. 

Emily Dickinson could write a quatrain, so far as terse- 
ness and point went: 

“The pedigree of honey 
Does not concern the bee ; 
A clover any time to him 
Is aristocracy.” 

Of living English poets, perhaps William Watson has 
devoted most attention to the quatrain. One of his 
most successful efforts is this : 

“The statue, Buonarroti said, doth wait, 
Thralled in the block, for me to emancipate. 
The poem, saith the poet, wanders free 
Till 1 betray it to captivity.” 
This, however, fails to fulfill Dryden’s definition of qua- 
trains as ‘‘ stanzas of four in alternate rhyme,” which he 
ever judged ‘‘ more noble and of greater dignity, both 
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for the sound and number, than any other verse in use 
among us.” Yet his most famous quatrain does not fol- 
low thisrule : 


“Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness.of thought surpassed ; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last.” 
Epigram3 naturally take the form of the quatrain, as, 
for instance, that by the blind poet Pfetfel, who, when 
it was announced that the Convention decreed that there 
was a Supreme Being, wrote: 
“Thou, dear Lord God, art now allowed azain to be; 
The dictum this of sovereign power among the Franks. 
To Paris straight an angel embassy must come, 
To bring from Heaven the Lord Almighty’s humble thanks.’’ 
We have, too, occasionally a couplet or quatrain in 
‘*praise of my lady” or her varied charms, as in this 
verse from the Persian : 


“ Fair fall thy soft heart ! 
A good deed wouldst thou do? 
Oh! pray for the dead 
Whom thine eye lashes slew !” 

Epitaphs naturally take the form of quatrains, and 
nearly every poet of distinction has written one for him- 
self or for some other man. Dr. Johason's,on Hogarth, 
reads: 

“The hand of him here torpid lies 
That drew th’ essential forms of grace ; 
Here closed in death th’ attentive eyes 
That saw the manners 1n the face.” 

Gray’s ‘Sketch of his Own Character” should have 
been a four-line verse, tho in reality he added to the lines 
we quote a couplet which had hardly more than local 
interest : 

“Too poor for a bribe and too proud to impértune 

He had not the method of making a fortune; 
Could love and could hate, so was thought somewhat odd ; 
No very great wit, he believed in a God.” 
But of all English quatrains the following, written by 
Walter Savage Landor, is usually pronounced the most 
perfect by literary critics: 
“T strove with none, for none was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and, next to Nature, Art; 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 
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MORRISON I. SWIFT. 








Morrison I, SwirT is the type of one of the new 
forces that are at work to reform society by short revo- 
lutionary methods. He was the leader of that mob of 
something less than one thousand unemployed men that 
invaded the Boston State House last week, called upon 
the Governor and demanded of him, and then of the 
Legislature in session, that laws be immediately passed 
providing work forthe unemployed. It was a surprising 
and unexpected demonstration, and the Governor found 
it necessary to send for a body of police to expel the 
threatening mob. 

Mr. Swift is not an ordinary agitator ; he is not an 
ignorant man; he is not a poor workman. He is a grad- 
uate of Williams College, gained his doctorate of philios- 
ophy after full study at Johos Hopkins University, and 
then studied abroad in Germany, devoting his attention 
to sociology. He returned to this country filled with the 
idea that society is out of joint and that he had a mis- 
sion to reform it, and that these poor people who were 
suffering from the wrong which society has put upon 
them should be told their rights and should be called 
upon to assert and demand them. Their demand is that 
the State must care for its poor, that those who are out 
of work must be provided with work by the State, that 
paternalism is the province of the Government and 
should be practiced. To the same class with some differ- 
ence of view belonged Hugh VU. Pentecost; and Dr. 
Stanton Coit, now ia this city, is the chief representative 
of these views ani of the same fine culuure. They are 
men for whose honesty and devotion we have only re- 
spect, but who are mistaken in supposing that the basis 
on which society is organized is thoroughly bad and 
that it must be overturned from the bottom. 

The fact isthat society has grown up on the theory that 
men Can best take care of themselves and must do it. For 
those who absolutely cannot take care of themselves 
society must make provision. But the basis of the ac- 
cepted social theory is self-care, self-support. It is be- 
lieved that better results are obtained by letting people 
care for themselves than by letting the State care for 
them. There may be some suffering in this way—occa- 
sionally there will be—but that suffering can be remedied 
by exceptional provision and by charity. We have got 
to work on one of two theories, either that the men shall 
find work for themselves, or that the State shall provide 

work for them, These two theories are radically op- 
posed, and with all respect to Mr. Morrison I. Swift, we 
believe that the present theory is the better one. 


~~ 
° > 





THAT speech of ex-Mayor Hewitt at thedinner of the 
Southern Society in this city, in which he substantially 
said that the Southern Congressmen were men of poor ed- 
ucation and wretcaed intelligence, was matched ia part by 
that of our new Congressman, Mr: Isidor Straus, woo sug- 
gested that we deal with Congress as the Chinese do with 
their pbysicians, paying them so much a day when their 
services are not required, but paying nothing when the 
patient is sick. By this rule Congress would be paid for 
its vacations, and nothing for its sessions, 
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Editorial Notes. 


By way of variety we give in poetry this week a series of 
quatrains by Louise Chandler Moulton, Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Julie M. Lippmann, John B.Tabb, Mary A. Lewis, 
Mary McL. Watson and James Riley, and two other 
very taking poems, one by Charles L. Thompson, on The 
‘“‘ Kearsarge,’”’ and another by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. The 
Rev. H. R. Haweis gives reminiscences of Jenny Lind; the 
Rev. Sereno E. Bishop reports the action of Minister Wil- 
lis, of Hawaii; William Hayes Ward, D.D., offers a prac- 
tical view of Church union; Henry Gersoni concludes his 
instructive sketch in late Jewish history; J. H. De Forest, 
D.D., describes the moral condition of Japan during the 
last year; James Payn provides a column of English 
Notes; Prof. Thomas J. Sheehan defends the ability of the 
Catholic University to carry on higher education; Kate 
Foote’s Washington letter treats of the nomination of Jus- 
tice White and Mr. Bland’s effort to carry his Silver bill; 
William C. Ward describes an exhibition of old masters in 
London; T. S. Potwin tells of the value of the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, and E. P. Powell describes the last year in Agri- 





culture. There are stories by Annie G. Lippincott and 
Edith Eugenia Smith. 





Now and then we see an article from some veteran mis- 
sionary to the effect that the Parliament of Religions at 
Chicago has done a great injury to Christian faith. Dr. 
William Ashmore, of the Baptist missions in Burma, 
writes a letter in which he says: 

“You at home have your ill harvest out of this, briers and 

thorns and thistles.”’ 
And he says these Buddhist, Hindu and Mohammedan 
speakers come back to India and tell how ‘‘the American 
people are ready for Buddhism and that the American 
missionaries have sadly misrepresented the land they come 
from.’ We here are not the best witnesses for the result 
in India, but we know that in this country there has been 
no such aftermath of thorns and thistles. The presence of 
these men has not discouraged the Church a particle, has 
not weakened its force or its activity, and has not in any 
degree lessened the success of Christian preaching or re- 
vival work. Almost noone has taken them seriously, un- 
less it be such as belong to that class of floaters that are 
always ready to take up with some new superstition. On 
the contrary, they have rather given an encouragement to 
our Christian people, who have not been slow to observe 
how they were compelled to put their best foot foremost 
and to make their faith as Christian as they possibly 
could, teaching their Buddhism witha Christian disguise. 
Our own information, coming from a number of missiona- 
ries, is that no such evil result is found in the foreign field; 
and while evil can come out of every good thing, we have 
no hesitation in thinking that Bishop Newman’s proposal 
for two Parliaments of Religion in 1900 shows more sense 
of the situation. 


ONE ofthe Chicago daily papers lately started an extraor- 
dinary report that President Harper in one of his lectures 
had stated that the story of Cain and Abel was a myth not 
to be distinguished from that of Romulus and Remus or 
of the capture of Troy by means of a wooden horse, 
Of course he said no such thing, and the point of the lec- 
ture was to show the contrast rather than the similarity 
between these stories. We are surprised that a Baptist 
paper like The Journal and Messenger should have picked 
up such a story and should have accounted for President 
Harper’s assumed teaching on the ground that he had not 
received at the outset of his career a thorough theological 
training, and it says ; 

‘** We only regret that he did not receive such a training in 

Bible truths that he could not be led away by neologists and 
speculators.” 
The Herald and Presbyter copies it saying, ‘‘ that how- 
ever he had mastered the Hebrew language he had never 
systematically studied theology.”” This is a very curious 
statement. There are not to be found a great many minis- 
ters who have a better knowledge of theology than Presi- 
dent Harper. We are glad to see that The Examiner 
when called upon ‘ to pitch into Dr. Harper and make the 
fur fly,” says ; 

‘Whenever we may feel moved to pitch into anybody we shall 
not do it on the basis of slipshod, unauthorized, sensational 
newspaper reports.”’. 

And it adds ¢ 

“The lectures diverge considerably from the traditional view 

of the book of Genesis, but they do not seem to contain anything 
revolutionary.” 
Ex-President-E. G. Robinson expresses similar opinions in 
a letter to The Standard, of Chicago; and we judge that 
the more sober Baptist press and scholars do not propose to 
be less charitable and tolerant than they have been in the 
past so long as the Christian faith is maintained. We are 
looking now to the Baptist denomination for earnest 
Christian thinking; and President Andrews, of Brown 
University, in his discussions of the duties of society toward 
the poor and the rich shows how in another line Christian 
principles are seeking new applications. 

...-It is very hard to believe that Mr. Erastus Wiman 
can have been really guilty, in the ordinary sense of the 
word, of the crime of forgery charged against him. We 
presume that the charge is technically true ; and yet his 
long connection, as its most active member, with the firm 
whose. name he is said to have forged, and his intimate 
relation with the men involved, lead one to think that 
there may be circumstances which will very much relieve 
the case. Such we certainly hope is the fact. 
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THE address of President Andrews, to which we have re- 
ferred, was read before the Boston Baptist Missionary 
Conference and published at their request. It discussed 
the question why the Church fails to reach so many peo- 
ple, and why the kingdom of God in the world, as Presi- 
dent Gates, of Iowa College, has lately said, is something 
different and something larger than the Church. Both of 
these men are prophets of that new dispensation in the 
Charch which requires it to reform and correct the world, 
not simply by seeking conversions, but also by right pub- 
lic institutions. The substance of his thought can perhaps 
be given in the following paragraph : 


“The Presbyterians of America are indefinitely more inter- 

ested in the prevalence of genuine godliness throughout our 
borders than in Professor Briggs’s orthodoxy ; but they are much 
the more impressively on official record touching Mr. Briggs’s 
views; and people outside all communions judge them accord - 
ingly. All other sects suffer in the same way. Concerning the 
Trinity, concerning regeneration, concerning future retribu- 
tions, the churches manage to express themselves forcibly and 
solemnly before the public; but upon such immensely important 
matters as the wrongs connected with corporations, with the 
massing of capital, with taxation, with our bad system of 
money, with venal legislation and courts, and the special wrongs 
suffered and complained of by the laboring masses, matters all 
highly vital in a moral point of view, causing each group of them 
that has been mentioned, many times more loss of weal every 
decade than slavery, wars or intemperance ever did in the same 
length of time, and, consequently, at present engaging the at- 
tention of all the strong thinkers in Christendom; upon things 
like these, only the Pope, among the ecclesiastical authorities of 
our time, has said the first official word. No wonder that the 
Papacy holds its power over the masses of men, and that we 
lose ours.” 
While we accept the general doctrine of this teaching, we 
do not accept its exaggerated pessimistic tone. It is true 
the Church does not do what it should, but it is yet the 
greatest power in existence for social reform. 


BisHor R. S. Foster is reported as saying, at a meeting 
of the Methodist Social Union in this city, last week : 

“ Four-fifths of the world is still in darkness. Without our aid 

God cannot spread the light. He is doing the best hecan. We 
must do the best that we can. If God, sitting in the heavens 
and seeing this tremendous darkness, could sit there and do less 
than his best, he is not our God. He is doing the best he can 
with the power he has got.” 
He has been called sharply to account by one of our dailies 
for uttering blasphemous words. But these words, a little 
unguarded perhaps, are not blasphemous. God has chosen 
to save men by the “foolishness of preaching,’’ by com- 
missioning these who have been converted and filled with 
the Spirit to carry the good tidings to others. This is the 
only plan of salvation he has revealed unto us; and the 
Galatians were warned—‘‘If any man preach any other 
Gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.’”? Bishop Foster would not deny that God might 
possibly have chosen some other way; but it is enough to 
know that he did not. Having adopted a particular plan, 
which we must suppose Infinite Wisdom knew to be the 
best plan, it is certainly not blasphemy to hold that he is 
doing all he can, consistently with the provisions of that 
plan and with the freedom of the human will, to make it 
successful. He might, it is true, destroy the race, or the 
freedom of the race, and so get rid of sin; but obviously 
that solution has not commended itself to him. 

THE old Keystone State, the unwavering friend of Pro- 
tection, declared its judgment, last week, on the Wilson 
bill; and if the Democrats in both Houses of Congress 
were open to conviction they would be satisfied with this 
last demonstration against their very unpopular measure. 


_Galusha A. Grow, running for Congressman-at-Large, to 


fill a Vacancy caused by death, was elected by the largest 
plurality ever given a Republican candidate. In the elec- 
tion last fall the Republican ticket received a plurality of 
more than 135,000. This was regarded as a tremendous 
rebuke to the policy of the Cleveland Administration; but 
last week the plurality for Grow went more than 50,000 
beyond these figures, reaching 187,000. This demonstra- 
tion, following those of last fall in various Northern 
States, and the elections last month in Tammany strong- 
holds in New York City, show what the people think 
about the Democratic proposal to overthrow Protection. 
Every Republican county increased its plurality, Phila- 
delphia returning over 59,000 and Allegheny 27,000. No 
fewer than ten counties which went Democratic last fall 
now appear in the Republican column, some of them for 
the first time in the history of the State. Only a dozen 
counties make up the insignificant Democratic column, 
and their total of pluralities is only a little over 9,000. 
The Republicans had a splendid candidate, an old favorite 
in Pennsylvania, and with Protection in issue the battle 
could not help being entirely one-sided. Galusha A. Grow, 
who goes to Washington with the largest piurality behind 
him that any Congressman ever received, was Speaker of 
the House so long ago as the beginning of the War. He 
is not so old, however, as might be inferred. He is still 
straight as an Indian, his health is excellent, and his power 
as a logical and persuasive speaker is in no wise abated. 
We congratulate him most heartily on his splendid vic- 
tory, and his State on gaining so capable a representative 
in Congress. ® 


Mr. BLAND, of Missouri, who, in the expressive phrase of 
Mr. Abram S. Hewitt, is trying to induce Congress to 
“coin a vacuum, or the negative quantity on the other 
side of a vacuum,” succeeded in turning the House last 
week into what the presiding officer called a ‘‘ beer garden.” 
Perhaps a bear garden would have been a more appropriate 
term. He isasilver man first, last and all thetime. He 
wants to coin the seigniorage on silver, which, to quote Mr. 
Hewitt again, is the “difference between the true value 
and the current” or ‘‘sham value” at which the “dollar 
was coined.” The Southern and some of the Western 
Democrats sympathize with his views, and are helping him 
to force his bill through the House that the Senate may 
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pass it and send it to the President. But Northern Demo- 
crats unite with the Republicans in opposing the scheme,’ 
believing that the President was right when he advised 
that no further silver legislation be attempted at present 
and being impressed with the strong adverse sentiment of 
our financial centers. The opposition naturally resorted 
to filibustering and frequently broke the quorum. The 
quarrel arose on arbitrary arrests of members, at the order 
of the House. The arrests were in some instances unneces- 
sary and unfair, and the order was not in due form. The 
insistence of General Sickles and others, both Democrats 
and Republicans, that their cases be brought to trial at 
once and separately, created scenes on Thursday and Fri- 
day. Denunciation was strong, and disorder at times su- 
preme. Mr. Bland compared the active opponents of his 
bill to anarchists, and was quite carried away by wrath. 
The scenes ended in the unconditional discharge of those 
arrested. The result has not been to the advantage of the 
bill, nor to that of the party which so little appreciates the 
principles of sound finance. 


THE apt words of Mr. Hewitt concerning the Bland bill, 
as quoted above, were part of an unprepared speech at the 
dinner of the Southern Society last week. It was a vigor- 
ous, truth-telling, plain-dealing utterance, and it will 
suggest the propriety of calling this honest, sturdy old 
Democrat more frequently from his retirement to speak 
his mind on great public questions. His subject was the 
** Public Credit,” and he was naturally led to speak of the 
attitude of Southern men in Washington on the financial 
question. Their absurd ideas about silver money were the 
basis of his impeachment of their statesmanship. This is 
what he said: 

* Gentlemen, public credit cannot be maintained unless you 
can teach your fellow-citizens of the South that there is no 
royal roag to value. Get your Soutbern Representatives to rise~ 
to the standard of those great men who, from the foundation of 
the Government down to 1860, stood in the Congress of the United 
States, not only as statesmen representing the whole country, 
but as men who understood that the fundamental principles of 
value and property were the creations of a higher power, which 
no man, by act of Congress, can undo or overturn. 

“T know your Southernersin Washington. I know them to be 
honest, truthful, gallant. But I also know them to be ignorant. 
It is the only word that fits; blank, crass ignorance. Almost in 
asolid body, with a few honorable exceptions, they gave their 
votes to the Silver bill. That is the work of your South of to-day. 
That is Southern statesmanship at the end of the nineteenth 
century. That is ignorance; that’s what it is, ignorance, that 
goes forward with the dangerous strength of its own convic- 
tions. There is no fool like the fool who rushesin where angels 
fear to tread.” 

He also referred to the action of the Senate on nomina- 
tions for the Supreme Court and said : 


“Go and tell your Southern Senators that Calhoun and 
Benton, and Crawford and Reeves, and the other great men 
who for so many years represented them in the Senate of the 
United States, would have abandoned even the high position of 
Senator and gone home in sackcloth and ashes rather than to 
have degraded the great commission which they held from their 
States into the mere servitude of a politician without reputation, 
without character, without right to speak for the State of New 
York.” - 
This portrait is meant,of course, for Senator Hill. It is not 
enough to say thatin many other matters Southern Repre- 
sentatives indicate qualities of statesmanship. Finance is 
a question of supreme importance, and the need is of men 
like Sherman, who know what is sound and what unsound 
policy concerning it. The men of the South also need to 
take a larger and less sectional view. 

THE other day one of those ‘“‘ Robber Barons,” of whom 
we have heard so much from Populists and Free Traders, 
died, and his death gave occasion for a review of his life. 
Few men were better known in Pennsylvania than James 
B. Scott. He was at the head of a large firm of tin-plate 
manufacturers, and, if he made some money because the 
“Robber” Protection was installed at our gates and ex- 
acted tribute of foreign goods, he at least made good use 
of the means thus obtained. We ure told that his best title 
to public recognition was his great activity and large gifts 
in behalf of the needy classes. He was the first to visit 
Johnstown when it was overwhelmed by the flood, and he 
directed the relief operations, remaining on the ground 
and giving day and night to the work. He was at the 
head of the Carnegie Library Commission ; he gave much 
time tothe visitation of almshouses and prisons, he was ac- 
tive in church matters, and was, in short, a man who used 
his time, talent and means for the betterment of his fel- 
low-men. We heartily wish such characters could be mul- 
tiplied. If Protection produced them, then let us have 
Protection by all means. 


ONE of our daily papers, The Sun, is carrying on a cru- 
sade against the “‘ hogs” who frequent the ferryboats to 
and from this city. A ferry official, on being interviewed, 
said : 

“I’ve given the matter a great deal of thought; but I must 
say that I haven’t found any satisfactory way of remedying the 
difficulty. The men’s cabin is hardly better than a pigpen. 
There are no two ways about that. It almost gives me the hor- 
rors to walk through during the busy hours. But what can we 
do? If we were to abolish the smoking cabin there would be 
such a howl as would sink a ferryboat. The people whom The 
Sun has classified as the first-class hogs do not seem to be able 
to quit smoking for even ten or fifteen minutes. Very well, then. 
There must be a place where men can smoke. What then? It 
is impossible to keep those people from expectorating on the floor 
unless you gag them. They never pay any attention to cuspidors 
except to upset them. You can’t ventilate that cabin either. If 
you open the windows they’ll all howl that its too cold. Evenin 
the summer time one cabinful of first-class hogs will exhale more 
bad tobacco smoke than all the fresh air that comes in can 
drive out.” 


This is simple truth, as those who use any of our ferries 
know perfectly well. The men’s cabins are beastly, sim- 
ply because most men cannot smoke without beastliness, 
It isenough to make one ashamed for his kind to visit 
the men’s eabin or the men’s car in the train. What a 
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pity it is that such a dirty, selfish and disagreeable habit 
should hold decent, intelligent and otherwise self-respect- 
ing menin thrall. The Sun deserves all praise for what 
it is doing for humanity’s sake. 


WE can be sure of having in Europe the head of one Gov- 
ernment who has a complete knowledge and a thorough 
sympathy with the United States, and that is Emil Frey, 
the new President of the Swiss Republic. His article in 
the February number of The North American Review is a 
remarkably interesting one, and it recalls some things 
which perhaps we are too willing to have forgotten. Not 
only did President Frey have experience of farm life in his 
youth in this country, to which he came after having re- 
ceived a thorough education for the very purpose of becom- 
ing acquainted with its institutions, but, belonging toa 
family of soldiers, on the breaking out of the Rebellion he 
enlisted in an Illinois regiment and served throughout the 
War, and his regiment lost 156 men in the battle of Chan- 
cellorsville. He was taken prisoner on the first day of the 
battle of Gettysburg, and taken to Libby Prison ; and the 
story he tells of the ill-treatment of the prisoners there 
when ‘‘ thousands of our brave boys died of want and hun- 
ger” isasadone. He tells how the prisoners fought for 
wretched crumbs of bread, and how he himself, after suf- 
fering unbearable hunger and real starvation, was reduced, 
with two others, who had been confined as hostages, to 
catch the rats that ran about the prison for food. The 
whole article breathes the spirit of the warmest affection 
for this country. 


....The rumors that Mr. Gladstone intended to with- 
draw from political life, published in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, may after all have some foundation. It will be re- 
membered how careful was his reply when asked if the 
statement was true. The rumor is again started, and it 
is in a more definite form, to the effect that the rejection 
by the House of Lords of a number of reforms passed by the 
House of Commons will result in a dissolution and 
an appeal to the country within thirty days, in which 
case it is reported that Mr. Gladstone will not 
stand for re-election. This week’s events in the House 
of Commons will settle what will be done. Therehas been 
a rapid growth of popular agitation against the House of 
Lords on account of its mutilation or rejection of Reform 
proposals during the present parliamentary session, and 
the Liberals are becoming more and more nearly ready for 
an attack upon what they call the odious institution of 
hereditary legislators. 

....The signs increase of a rearrangement of the political 
combinations in Europe. It certainly is not without sig- 
nificance that the Empresses of Germany, Austria and 
Russia are to spend some weeks together at a watering 
place in Austria, and that advantage will be taken of this 
occasion for the Emperors of these three countries also to 
confer together. It is very evident that the old policy of 
Prince Bismarck of keeping on good terms with Russia is 
being revived. Perhaps this is necessary on account of the 
weakening of Italy’s financial strength and the impending 
reduction of its army. The Emperor of Germany has put 
the whole weight of his influence into the policy of making 
such a commercial treaty with Russia as shall please that 
power. This practically breaks up the combination of 
France and Russia, and makes the Triple Alliance much 
less important. The present movements look favorable to 
peace in Europe. 


....-There is one Baptist minister in Long Island who 
ought not to have difficulty about being permitted to 
preach in the Episcopal pulpit, for before being reordained 
by the Baptist Council he had been ordained by an Epis- 
copal bishop. Not long ago a Congregational minister in 
this neighborhood going into the Baptist Church was rec- 
ognized without what was definite and distinct ordination, 
if there be such a thing separate from recognition in the 
Baptist body. But in this case, if we may trust The Chris- 
tian Inquirer, the Episcopal ordination was not regarded 
as valid for Baptist purposes. However, he has both ordi- 
nations, and is in both true successions, and we do not see 
why he should not have the right of admission to Episcopal 
pulpits. 

....Four nuns have passed the examination as teachers 
in the public schools of Pittsburg, and will be appointed 
as teachers in a district in which nine out of ten of the 
children are Catholic, and there will be no parochial school. 
It is said that there will be no religious instruction given 
in the school hours, and that the nuns will not wear their 
rosaries, but will wear their religious garb. Of course a 
nun should not be excluded from qualifying as a teacher if 
she can. But we should draw the line at her wearing any 
specially religious garb: and if we are not mistaken, Gen- 
eral Draper, who was Superintendent of Schools for this 
State, decided that such a dress could not be allowed in 
public schools, 


...-Among all the attacks made upon the Government of 
Turkey by Armenians in this country it is interesting to 
know that there are some who admire it. Washington’s 
birthday was also the birthday of the Sultan, and a dinner 
was held in this city in honor of the Father of his Country 
and of the Sultan of Turkey, and eulogistic speeches were 
made in honor of Abdul Hamid, and it was declared that 
the Turkish Empire was never more prosperous nor her 
people more content ; that railroads and schools and public 
institutions have been established, and that everything is 
hopeful. A congratulatory cable dispatch was sent to his 
Imperial Majesty. So there are two sides of the case. 


....We have been hearing gruesome stories of arms 
stored in churches with a view to some seditious outbreak; 
but here is an actual case of a different sort. A suit has 
been brought by A.J. Rummel against Treasurer Ostran- 
der, of the American Protective Association in Toledo, O. 
Mr. Ostrander says that he was instructed to give orders 
for three thousand rifles, which were received for the pur- 
pose of arming the members of different councils of the 
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Association, We are not yet informed that they had ob- 
tained permission to arm themselves, and we must pre- 
sume that the arms were bought for the members person- 
ally. 


-...-An Indiana correspondent, after reading an article in 
THE INDEPENDENT of last week, wants to know if intelli- 
gent people, with cultivated and conservative tastes, may 
not admire the poems of James Whitcomb Riley, and if it 
be merely a weakness that ordinary people like to read his 
books. If it be a weakness, then we have to confess to the 
weakness ; for there are many of his poems that are very 
sweet and charming. Poetry that appeals to the com- 
mon people cannot but have merit. 


.--» When conviction of a notorious and powerful crimi- 
nal is secured we are not always certain of getting sen- 
tence pronounced and speedily executed againsthim. John 
Y. McKane, sentenced for contempt of court, got a stay, 
pending appeal, and appeals are slow processes. Con- 
victed more recently of a felony he got a stay for a few 
days; but Judge Cullen, we are glad to say, upholds the 
trial and the verdict,and McKane will go to Sing Sing, un- 
less some other judge can be found to interfere. 


.-». The Atlanta Constitution says that the plan of giving 
whites and blacks separate but equal privileges and ac- 
commodations in schools, cars, and all buildings and con- 
veyances intended for the convenience of the people, “ works 
satisfactorily in Georgia.” Our colored friends in Georgia 
do not tell us so. 








A NEGRO CONFERENCE IN ALABAMA. 


BY F. P. WOODBURY, D.D. 





THE Tuskegee Negro Conference held its third annual 
session at Tuskegee Normal Institute on February 21st. 
The attendance was limited by the severe rain of the pre- 
ceding night, which, with previous wet weather, rendered 
many roads impassable. But a creditable number of 
farmers braved the storm, many of them being out in it 
through a large share of the night. Early in the meeting 
the report of the Committee on Declarations was read, as 
follows: 


“We believe education, property and practical religion will 
eventually give us everyright and privilege enjoyed by other 
citizens, and, therefore, that our interests can best be served by 
bending all our energies to securing them, rather than by dwell- 
ing on the past, or by fault-finding and complaining. We desire 
to make the Tuskegee Negro Conference a gauge of our progress, 
from year to year, in these things, in the Black Belt. 

“ First. With regard to education, it is still true that the aver- 
age length of the country school is about three and a half 
months; there is either no schoolhouse or a very poor one, and 
the teacher, as ‘a rule, is but little prepared for his work. We 
would suggest, as remedies, the raising of money by subscription, 
to lengthen the school term and to provide more and better 
schoolhouses. We would also urge upon our schools and colleges 
for the training of leaders, the importance of sending more of 
their best men and women to the smaller towns and country 
districts. 

“Second. As regards property, we find that four-fifths of our 
farmers still practice the habit of mortgaging their unplanted 
crops, for the supplies furnished them, live on rented lands, are 
in debt, and two-thirds* live in one-room cabins. As remedies, 
we recommend the immediate purchase of land; its thorough 
cultivation; the raising of sufficient food supplies for home use ; 
that we avoid the emigration agent ; keep out of the cities; pay 
our taxes promptly; stop moving from farm to farm every year; 
work winters as well as summers, Saturdays as well as other 
days; practice every form of economy, and especially, avoid the 
expensive and injurious habit of using liquor, tobacco and snuff ; 
and since our interests are one with the white people among 
whom we live, we would urge the cultivation, in every manly 
way, of friendship and good-will toward them. 

“ Third. While in morals and religion we are far from what 
we ought to be, we yet note, each year, real improvement. To 
help usin this direction we urge a better preparation for the 
Christian ministry ; the settlement of more of our differences 
outside of the courts; that we draw sharp lines between the 
virtuous and the immoral; that we refuse to tolerate wrong- 
doing in our leaders, especially in our ministers and teachers ; 
that wetreat our women with more respect and urge upon them 
the importance of giving more time to their home life, and less to 
the streets and public places. 

“In conclusion, the facts gathered from these three Confer- 
ences warrant us in saying that, each year, education is increas- 
ing, more and more property is being acquired, and, gradually, 
religion is becoming less a thing of the emotions and more a mat- 
ter of upright living. We are glad to note a growing interest, on 
the part of the best white people of the South, in our progress.” 

The discussion proceeded, after the first two speeches, 
along the line of the report, paragraph by paragraph. One 
farmer, who cannot write and can read but little, told the 
story of his successful struggle for property. He began 
with nothing but a determtination to work and save. He 
had gone out at (night, and in place of the mule, dragged 
the plow, with a boy behind to hold it. 

“T’ve been just determined to have something, if I had 
to work all day and half the night, Watchthe man that’s 
handling you, and if he does you wrong, go back from him. 
Watch yourself, and when you’re wrong, go back on 
yourself, Save up, save up; don’t go in debt. A mort- 
gage isa thing that don’t sleep. It’s a-layin’ awake and 
a-growin’ when you don’t think about it. By and by it’ll 
step into yo’ house. You say, ‘ What you goin’ to do here, 
Mr. Mortgage?’ An’ he say, ‘I’m agoin’ to sweep you 
out ;? and he doit. When you have some money, you can 
go to a manfor land. He’ll know you got money ’bout 
as soonas youdo. If de world watch aft’ everything as 
it do aft’ money, why the world would be so wise nothin’ 
could stop it. When dat man know you gotcash, he come 
down with his figures. Butif you ain’t got nuffin’ but 
yo’sef, he goin’ with dat price right up to de top of de 
tree.” 

Another speaker remarked: ‘‘If a man error on his way 
and find out that error, it’s no bad reason for him to git 





*This was reported as “four-fifths” but changed by vote to “ two- 
thirds.” This was the only change made by Conference in the commit- 
tee’s report. 
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out of daterror. That’sme. I don’t own a foot of land, 
but I’m ’termined to get mea home. Aft’ ’mancipation, I 
got married and had a great stream of chillen. Dey was 
very small and strung along, an’ I was like a fish thrown 
on the bank floppin’ and strugglin’, But I’m goin’ on 
now. We've all taken a wrong step on mortgages; but 
now let’s all go to work and get ahome. I’m cn mortgage 
myself, but I’m tryin’ to get out.” 

Hezekiah Short is paying for his land at the rate of $32 
per month. ‘“There’s six hands of us, me and my wife and 
chillen. We pay every month, and runa crop besides.”’ 

“How you do dat?” came from every side. 

“We make a little butter, we sell some milk, we pull 
load wood in town, we get eggs and greens and sell; my 
wife does washin’s ; we make it every way. At first, [ was 
*fraid of mortgages ; then I got acquainted with ’em; now 
I’m ’fraid of ’em more than ever.” 

As to schools, the report from most of the counties was 
that the public school term reached only three or three 
and a half months. The State makes no provision what- 
ever to furnish schoolhouses in thecountry districts. ‘All 
over ourcounty we’vé no schoolhouses, at least none fit to 
keep even a good horse in through the winter.’’ ‘We got 
pretty fair schoolhouse, a log cabin, ceiled up, no glass 
windows, put up by colored man.” “Last year our people got 
up @ spirit to build, and we’ve put up three houses.’ 
‘Our schoolhousés jist a little smoky shed, or little log 
huts, dat’s all.”” Thus ran the reports. As to teachers, 
“some of ’em used to come right off de plow, but it’s bet- 
ternow.” We want good teachers, well practiced upon the 
business, to cast it right forward.” ‘“* When a mangoin’ 
to teach school for eight dollars a month, you can judge 
what kind of a man we’re like to get.” ‘‘ We’reright poor, 
and we got as good teachers in Macon County as the county 


can afford.” ‘‘ No trouble to raise pay for a teacher if the 
teacher’s right. But you cayn’t raise good pay for bad 
teachers.” ‘‘ The examiners have licensed almost anybody 


to teach for the sake of getting the license fee.’’ ‘‘ Most of 
our county people say they are not able to support a first- 
class preacher, so they want a second or third class, ’cause 
they can raise enough to keep him.” 

The same feeling was rife about securing colored physi- 
cians for the country districts. There was a strong and 
general desire for them, but the assurances of support 
were vague. One stalwart speaker brought down the 
house with his reply to a direct question about adequate 
support: ‘‘ Well, sah; lem’me give you de truf so far as I 
kin. I believe dey would support him if dey hed de 
money !” 

A colored physician closed this part of the discussion by 
declaring: ‘‘ On the plantations the choice and pay of the 
doctor is completely in the hands of the man you rent 
from or advance with. He pays the bill, if he chooses. 
And he will send what man he pleases. Blood is thicker 
than water; and he will most always send you a white 
man, because he wants a white man to get the job.” 

There was an eager desire to get out of the one-room 
cabin and some encouraging progress in that direction. 
The great difficulty was the arrearage of debt compelling 
mortgages on the next year’s crop for this year’s food, shel - 
ter and clothing. ‘‘ Every one I knowof mortgages. He’s 
got to mortgage now what he expects tomake. If he won’t 
do dat, dey say, ‘ Why you get out o’ yere; you cayn’t eat 
my bread an’ meat.’” If you strike one house that ain’t 
mortgaged, it’s fifteen miles befo’ you'll strike anudder.”’ 
“In my county, we're tryin’ hard to get two rooms. But 
it’s allus been one room, an’ a sorry one at that. For my- 
self, I started in a hogpen, an’ i been workin’ all my life to 
get out of it; an’ I’m now on a house with four rooms, 
that’s got chimneys: and most of ’em around is gettin’ 
tworoomsnow.” ‘I’ve nobody but my wife. Wedo live 
in a six-room house; but my wife, she’s very large !’’ Some 
one called out, ‘‘ Do you own dat house ?”’ The reply came 
with dignified reserve, ‘“‘ We’s in possession of dat house.”’ 
This was followed with roars of laughter. 

“Pye traveled,” said a presiding elder, “ all over eight 
counties, and eighty-five per cent. of the colored people live 
in one-room cabins.’”’ ‘About our beat,’ said one, ‘‘ you 
can hardly find a one-room cabin ; since these conferences 
they have all been going for two rooms.”’ 

Despite some vigorous speeches, the sentiment of the 
Conference was adverse to emigration, especially to Africa. 
“Pm told it’s a long way, an’ you take de train an’ come 
to de water; an’ when it comes to ridin’ forty or fifty miles 
on de water, cl’ar to Africa, I’d rudder stay where I is.” 

“A heap of people in our county was fas’ for goin’ to 
Africa. De reason was dat some went over dar, an’ come 
back an’ said dar wuz great hogs dar, all down and roast- 
ed, wif de knife an’ fo’k stickin’ in der backs; an’ dem 
wut believed ’em wanted to go; but we believe better stay 
here an’ make more corn.” ‘I don’t think there’s a man 
down in my county that’s willin’ to swap countries. Dis 
is as much my country as anybody’s. I was born yere an’ 
raised yere, an’ I want to die yere an’ be buried yere.”’ 

«When the Africa train comes along,” said one, ‘‘I want 
the mortgages to get on, and the unfit teachers to get on, 
and the bad preachers to get on, and let them go as far 
beyond Africa as it is from here to Africa; that’ll suit 
me.” 

It was late in the day when the topic of morals and reli- 
gion was reached. A suggestion came from the floor that 
the less said about it the better; but this did not fit the 
temper of the Conference. The strongest speaking of the 
day came in speeches against immorality. There was no 
false delicacy. The hideous disability was emphasized, 
and appeals in behalf of purity were made in the strongest 
terms by the people who were suffering from the evils of 
broken homes. 

Mr. Washington’s management of the Conference was 
matchless in its skill of eliciting and c)ntrolling the dis- 
cussions, which were carried on entirely by the people 
themselves. The Northern visitors sat and listened with 
intent interest throughout the day. 


New Yor« CIty. 
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Religions Intelligence. 
A GOSPEL TEMPERANCE CAMPAIGN. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM J, WHITE. 








THOMAS EDWARD MURPHY closed a Gospel Temperance 
Campaign in Bridgeport, Conn., Sunday evening, Febru- 
ary 18th, after four weeks of earnest and enthusiastic 
labor ; and he leaves here, as the result of thirty meetings, 
an army of nearly eight thousand blue ribboners, who are 
banded together in a permanent organization, determined 
to continue the work so earnestly and faithfully inaugu- 
rated by him. 

Bridgeport, like many communities, was in an apathetic 
condition with reference to the question of temperance 
reform when the advisability of inviting Mr. Murphy to 
labor here was first considered. After much difficulty, 
and with but an indifferent support, the committee, ap- 
pointed by a gathering of ministers and prominent lay- 
men, went to work, perfected av organization, and brought 
Mr. Murphy here. He was frankly told the situation, and 
came with the knowledge that, while the committee 
would stand by him, nothing was to be expected from the 
people, only as he might arouse them and bring them to 
his standard. This city has been caltéd the Denver of 
Connecticut ; and, judging from the standpoint of indif- 
ference to the enforcement of laws again-t excise violation 
and other immoral practices, the term seemed appropriate ; 
but, through the efficient labors of Mr. Murphy, this com- 
munity has been aroused and stirred to a degree that has 
never been known before, and has shown that it is the 
equal, if indeed not the superior of any city in the State, 
in moral strength and power. 

Mr. Murphy has aronsed the lazy conscience of the peo- 
ple, formulated a strong sentiment in favor of the princi- 
ple of total abstinence, touched the better parts of human 
nature and lifted men toa nobler and higher manhood, 
turned young people in right directions, created a better 
public sentiment on the temperance question and on all 
questions along the line of personal, social and spiritual 
living, and has been a positive blessing to the Churches. 

The movement has not only been in the nature ofan edu- 
cational and reformatory influence, it has empbasized the 
power of the Gospel as the only salvation for men, and it 
has steadily exalted the Cross of Christ, and made loyalty 
to the Son of God the vital and essential factor in helping 
men. 

When Mr. Murphy came bere on January 2ist he was a 
stranger ; but he won the bearts of the people, irrespective 
of party or sect. He came bere after successful campaigns 
in other parts of the State, and with a record of eighty 
thousand signers to the pledge ; but it is safe to say that in 
no other city has he had such wonderful success as in 
Bridgeport, and from no other place has he departed with 
so many friends and such affectionate regard as from our 
community. 

The Churches, with few exceptions, have been brought 
into active sympathy with the work. The pastors, with 
the possible exception of one or two, have indorsed the 
movement, and have spoken from the platform during the 
progress of the meetings. Prominent temperance workers, 
of all sorts, have temporarily forgotten their distinctive 
methods or hobbies, and have stood side by side. Promi- 
nent business men have signed the pledge and put on the 
blue ribbon. Catholics and Protestants, of all denomina- 
tions, have mingled in Christian fellowship, and through 
this unanimity of feeling, and exhibition of Christian 
unity, brought about by the spirit and influence of this 
matchless leader, the work of lifting up the city has been 
grandly going on, and the matter of pledge-signing seemed 
to be incidental, and the movement became in reality a 
blessed revival of the religion of Christ. Mr. Murphy is 
an evangelist, as much so as is Moody or Mills. He sin- 
gles out the one sin of intemperance, it is true,and thereby 
subjects his work to a burden not felt in the ordinary gen- 
eral revival work; but while making his work a distinct- 
ive one, he yet assails all forms of sio, and preaches the 
Gospel in a most succe sful way. In this city he has 
given much attention in his masterly addresses to sin in 
general, and has touched upon certain features of modern 
life, upon which too many pulpits are silent. 

Sixteen meetings were held in the Grand Opera House, 
including five meetings for men only. Services were held 
in the First Wethodist Episcopal Church, of which Dr. 
Joseph Pullman is the pastor; and five meetings were 
held at Sailer’s Hall, a ballroom in one of the worst sec- 
tions of the city. The committee aimed to reach all classes 
in the community; and altho the changes of the base of 
operations reydered the work more difficu!t, and subjected 
the movemert to a severe strain, yet the people followed, 
and an average of one thousand people were turned away 
from the meetings from night to night. It was feared 
that if the meetings were held in Sailer’s Hall the people 
would not sustain the committee; but the results justified 
the action, and one thousand signatures were obtained, 
mostly from workingmen whose families have heretofore 
suffered. , 

The most helpful meetings were those held for men only. 
Mr. Murphy made his most ¢ffective addresses at these 
meetings, and eternity only will reveal the great good ac- 
complished through bis kind and loving messages of God’s 
truth. His address on the “ Prodigal Son’ was the most 
remarkable platform effort that the writer has ever heard. 
His tribute to womanhood, bis terrific denunciation of the 
social evil, his plea for the home, and his clear and certain 
presentation of the blessedness of Christian love as the 
controlling power of the life, placed the movement ona 
high level; and hundreds, and probably thousands, re- 
ceived an impetus toward the ideal life. 

Of the eight thousand signers, many are identified with 
the Churches and with temperance societies, some are 
children; but a large number are made up of former mod- 
eratedrinkers and those who were slaves to the habit. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Several remarkable conversions of drunkards, not only 
from the drink habit, but from sin, are among the results 
of the campaign. 

The work has been conducted by a competent committee, 
and the name, address and Church preference of every 
signer secured. These names will be given to the pastors 
of the city and to a Committee on Counsel and Visitation. 
The various denominations are represented by the number 
of sigvers in the following order: Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Roman Catholics, Baptists, Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Universalists, Adventists and Lutherans. 
About two thousand gave no Church preference, and these 
will be looked after by a general committee. The work 
bas been carried on upon the broadest possible basis. The 
Executive Committee was composed cf representatives of 
all denominations, and the question of creed or party was 
entirely eliminated. The campaign opened with the read- 
ing of the thirteenth chapter of 1 Corinthians and closed 
with thesame. Love to God and love to man, a reaching 
out after the sinful, in imitation of the Master, was the 
spirit of the entire work. No unkind word was spoken. 
No one was denounced, not even the saloon keeper. 
Murphy hates thesaloon, and no man is working harder 
than he to hasten the time when it will be a thing of the 
past ; but he dves not confound the man whom he would 
bless and save with the vile business which he curses in 
the name of every broken home, every blighted and sor- 
rowing heart, every Magdalene that walks the street, and 
every man who disgraces his manhood. 

It is a source of joy to the good people of this city that 
Thomas Edyard Murphy ever came here. Countless 
homes brightened and lives purified, a general quickening 
of the spiritual life of the Churches, attest the value of 
his labors. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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STUNDISTS FROM LIFE. 
FELIX PROKOPIEFF. 
BY OLIVER M. NORRIS. 








THE town of Kherson slopes ina gradual ascent up from 
the Dnieper, and straggles in squalid streets away out on 
the steppe, the streets deep in blinding dust in summer, 
and deeper in malodorous mud in winter and spring. If 
you are in search of sights to interest you, you find none. 
You feel, perbaps, a faiut ripple of astonishment, rather 
than of interest, when suddenly, outside the town, you 
come upon a mean monument erected over the grave of 
Jobn Howard, the philanthropist. Not one man in ten 
thousand kvows where he is buried, and you feel yourself 
in the possession of valuable special knowledge. 

‘Felix Proképieff, with his wife and four children, occu- 
pies a small, whitewashed cottage just outside the town, 
and almost within sight of the Howard monument. Felix 
is a Jack of all trades, and hires himself out in summer as 
house decorator and paper banger, and as an oven builder 
in winter. His wife looks after a couple of cows, and with 
her two little girls has a standing place in the bazaar, 
where, surrounded by their earthenware jars of milk and 
cream, and a few watermelons and sunflower seeds from 
the back garden, they wait for the custom of the towns- 
people of Kherson. Felix is a fairly fiourishing man 
now. He is thrifty, and Marya is a good manager; and 
during the last three or four years they have put away a 
few rubles between the mattresses of the bed. 

- But it is of an incident in his past career that I wish to 
speak—indeed, the only incident in it ; for it has been a life 
little disturbed by excitement or adventure. It was eight 
years ago, and Felix had just married his Marya. Now up 


. Lill this time, this was in 1885,the Stundists of Kherson had 


enjoyed Comparative immuuity from persecution ; but 
blow after blow, unexpected and ruthless, began suddenly 
to fallon them. Their meetings were prohibited by the 
police ; Preacher Michaeloff was arrested and,without trial 
of any sort, deported to a province on the Siberian 
frontier ; five of the bretbren who had been in the habit of 
holding meetings in their houses were arbitrarily fined ; 
and a number of others were punished with various short 
terms of imprisonment. ‘The whole community was 
terror-stricken and disorganized. Only one man, Felix, 
kept his head. He had escaped punish:nent, and he deter- 
mined to do something for his brethren in trouble. But 
how ? To whom should he turn for assistance and advice ? 
He and Marya talked the situation over, and together they 
came to the conclusion that this persecution, under which 
God’s children were suffering, was the work of evil men, 
and that the great Czar on his throne knew nothing of it. 
They would goto St. Petersburg and fall at the feet of the 
throne, and after imploring forgiveness for their temerity, 
they would beg for some alleviation of the condition of the 
brethren in bonds and trouble. 

With a wallet strapped on his back containing provi- 
sions, with a bundle of clothes on her shoulders, Felix and 
Marya left Kherson to present a petition to the Czar of all 
the Russias. They soon walked the forty miles to Nico- 
laieff, the nearest railway station. Felix had no particular 
reason in making for a railway, as he had no money to pay 
railway fares; but somehow he had an idea that distances 
all seemed shorter from a railway station. They wan, 
dered about in Nicolaieff for some days, and then decided 
to tramp along the line due north to Kbarkoff; it would 
be the shortest way. After six days’ walking they arrived 
at a place where a party of engineers and laborers were 
repairing a subsidence in the road. Felix asked for work 
for a few days, so that he might earn something for road 
expenses ; and the overseer, noticing that he was an intel- 
ligent and reliable looking man, gave him a gang of nav- 
vies to superintend. Marya was also in request; she 
washed and cooked for the engineers. But altho things 
were now going smoothly, Felix never forgot the object of 
his journey, and he determined to push on as soon as pos- 
sible. One of the overseers, a kindly young fellow. ob 
tained for him and Marya a free pass to Kharkoff. Felix 
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was overjoyed at this, and he and Marya kissed the hands 
of their benefactor in their impulsive Russian way. There 
were brethren in Kharkoff, and Felix visited them, and they 
tried to dissaude him from his quixotic enterprise ; but 
his resolution was not to be broken. Reserving three or 
four rubles for necessities he bought tickets to Kursk. It 
was now getting cold, and they had left home ill-provided 
for the rigors of a northern winter. But they never lost 
hope or courage. From Kursk they walked to Orel, and 
from Orel to Moscow. Marya was a fortnight sick in the 
hospital at Orel, worn out with the wear and tear of over 
three months’ travel. Felix now and again on the road 
managed to find a job of work, and he paid his way like a 
man. In Moscow they took a long rest. Both of them 
needed it. Marya was weak and emaciated; Felix was 
frostbitten in face, fingers and toes. They found work 
here such as they could do, and, living most sparingly, they 
were again able to savea little. They would have stayed 
in Moscow until the spring, but one evening they 
were visited by a police official who demanded the 
reason of their sojourn in Moscow. Felix grew 
alarmed, and, fearing to be sent back to Kherson, left 
Moscow. It was now the middle of January, and the cold 
was intense. Along the desolate snow roads they strug- 
gied. Sometimes the peasants were kind to them, giving 
them shelter and food, sometimes the driver of a country 
sledge, going in their direction, gave them a lift for a few 
versts. They reached Tver at last ; but Marya, who for weeks 
past had been struggling against growing weakness, totally - 
collapsed here, and lay down sick with typhoid fever. It 
was an agonizing time for poor Felix. Marya got well; 
but the doctortold her that if she attempted any further 
traveling for months to come she would be only putting 
her life in the greatest danger. So man and wife thought, 
and talked long over this, and it was finally agreed that 
Marya should remain in Tver and find some employment, 
and that Felix should go on alone to the capital. The long 
northern road finally came to an end; Felix at last saw on 
the remote horizon the golden domes of the great city on 
the Neva. ‘‘A few days more,” he thought, ‘‘ and it will be 
Easter Sunday ; the Czar’s heart and the hearts of his ad- 
visers, will be softened at this time; they will remember 
that Christ is risen.”’ 

In a low water-side street Felix found a miserable lodg- 
ing. and at once began making inquiries about how to 
approach the Czar. Everybody laughed at him. They 
knew better in Petersburg. ‘‘ Why, man, you can’t get 
within a verst of him,’’ said one. ‘‘If you did get nearer 
you would be arrested as a Nihilist,” said another. ‘‘Go 
back again,’’ said a third. This was very discouraging, 
but Felix would not lose heart. One morning—it was the 
Thursday in Easter Week—Felix arrived at the huge 
building of the Ministry of the Interior. He had been told 
that he must apply there for permission to see the Czar. 
In great awe he passed through the spacious halls, where 
attendants and secretaries in grand liveries and uniforms 
lounged about. He was asked his business by an elderly 
official, and the long-treasured petition to the Czar was 
produced and carefully divested of its wrappings. 

** May I see the Minister ?” pleaded Felix. 

‘*No; if you have any business with the Minister write a 
petition and give it to me next week. I'll bave it attended 
to, provided it is aproper request and is properly worded.” 

Poor Felix went back to his wretched lodgings, hope at 
last beginning toebb. Then he went out and wandered 
about all over the city, gazing at the splendid cathedrals 
and churches and the magnificent palaces of czars, grand 
dukes and nobles. It was late evening when he returned. 
A police official awaited him. 

“You are to leave Petersburg to-morrow morning for 
Moscow,” said this official. ‘‘ In Moscow report yourself 
to the police, avd you will receive further instruction.” 

“But why ? What haveI done? I wish to see the Czar, 
1 have a petition to present to him.” 

‘Listen, little brother,” said the policeman kindly; 
“you had better go. Get away as fast and as quietly as 
possible, or it will go badly with you.” 

Felix left Petersburg the next morning, and in due time 
reached Tver. Here his faithful Marya joined him, and 
together they tramped back to Moscow. In Moscow the 
police detained him for a month ; but set no obstacle in his 
path in finding work. With his and Marya’s earnings he 
paid their way to Kharkoff, and there the brethren lent 
him sufficient totake him back to Kherson. He arrived 
at home after exactly eleven months’ absence. 

He found affairs much as he had left them. Poor fellow! 
he had done his best, and failed. So, looking the inevi- 
tablein the face, and with much of the o!d hope and cour- 
age crushed forever, Felix and Marya settled down in the 
outskirts of Kherson, and try to do their duty in a quiet, 
unassuming way. The terrible journey that he and Marya 
once took, and the wonderful sights of St. Petersburg, are 
the themes of the yarns Felix tells his children and friends 
during the long winter evenings. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Rev. John MeNeill, the well-known Scotch evan- 
gelist, has been conducting a brief but remarkable mission 
at Brighton, England, and is now on his way to South 
Africa, where he hopes to spend some time in Gospel work. 








.... There was a farewell meeting recently in London to 
Miss Annie R. Taylor and her party of pioneers for the 
Tibet Mission. The company includes Miss Taylor and 
twelve associates, most of them from Scotland, but one 
from Sweden, two from Norway and one from Denmark. 


...- The rivalry between the holy coats of Argenteuil and 
Treves is well known. The Pope has thrown his influence 
in favor of the latter; and when the Bishop of Versailles 
recently requested permission to exhibit the former, the 
Pope consented on condition that the invitations sent out 
should not contain the statement that it is the seamless 
garment worn by Christ. 
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..The Salvation Army last week had a monster meet- 
ing in Boston. The Music Hall gathering on Wednesday 
was said to be the largest Army gathering ever held in that 
city. Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth and Major 
Brewer were the principal speakers. 


..The Wesleyan Methodists, of England, now begin to 
speak of their denomination as a Church. Quarterly 
tickets now bear the title, ** Wesleyan Methodist Church,” 
instead of ‘‘ Wesleyan Methodist Society.’? The next step, 
perhaps, will be to call their buildings churches, instead 
of chapels. Why not? 


...The committee appointed at the Congregational 
National Council in Worcester in 1889 to prepare a new 
order of service for the reception of members into the 
Church, has at last agreed upon a unanimous report. It 
submits two forms, a longer and a shorter, for the 
churches to use so far as they choose in place of the form 
issued by the Creed Commission in 1883. 


.._It is .eported from Mexico that a movement is under 
way to establish a large colony of the Salvation Army in 
that country. Itis stated that a syndicate of capitalists 
interested in General Booth and his schemes has purchased 
from the Mexican Government about 200,000 acres in the 
State of Chiapas in Southern Mexico, on the Pacific coast, 
and that plans will soon be perfected for settling 5,000 
families, mostly English, on the land which is said to be 
excellently adapted for agriculture. 


. The Christian Endeavor movement has been making 
rapid progress in England. At the close of last year there 
were 1,004 societies registered, and the increase *so far this 
year has been at the rate of threeaday. It has also taken 
root in Scotland, about fifty societies having been formed 
in Glasgow and vicinity. Edinburgh has so far held aloof; 
but the enthusiasm is growing, and it is expected that at 
the next convention in London in May, there will be a 
number of representatives from Scotland. 


.-The closing celebration in connection with the jubilee 
year of the Pope took place February 18th, with a ceremony 
very impressive in its elaborateness and grandeur. The 
interior of St. Peter’s was profusely decorated, and there 
were four special tribunes, or stands, for the Diplomatic 
Corps, the Roman aristocracy, and the heads of the differ- 
ent religious orders, The next evening the facades of St. 
Peter’s and other churches were brilliantly illuminated. 
The Pope appeared considerably improved in health, and 
his voice in the international service was full and strong. 


..A company of Englishmen have started on a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, under the lead of Dr. Lunn, who has 
had charge of the Reunion Conferences in Switzerland. 
The company includes among others the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, who will preach in Jerusalem, Archdeacon Farrar, 
who will lecture in Rome, and Professor Mahaffy, who 
will lecture in Athens. They will first visit Milan, Rome 
and Naples, and then sail for Greece and Palestine on the 
steam yacht ‘‘Sunniva,’”’ which was recently chartered 
from Baron Rothschild. 

...-During the year 1893 the Congregational Church 
Building Society paid out $126,032 to aid in building 144 
different church buildings, besides $20,108 for fifty-four 
parsonages. The principal gifts for church building were 
made to Illinois, $13,156 : Michigan, $7,767; Kansas, $7,648 ; 
lowa, $7,016 ; Indiana, $7,475; New York, $17,448 ; Wiscon- 
sin, $8,075. We observe that applications are beginning to 
come ia for both the native white and colored churches in 
the South. The total receipts of the society, beginning 
with the Albany fund of 1852, have been $2,524,568, and the 
total number of churches aided have been 2,445 and of par- 
sonages 429, 


.. The cause of Home Missions in this country has lost 
one of its most valued laborers by the death of the Rev. 
Marcus Whitman Montgomery, who for some time has had 
the charge of the work among the Scandinavians. He was 
for several years superintendent of Home'Missions in Min- 
nesota, and since 1885 has been in special charge of the 
Scandinavian work of the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society. In 1884 he made a trip to Europe largely for 
the purpose of making investigations with regard to the 
Swedish Mission Friends, for the purpose of obtaining a 
closer association with them. He has also been instructor 
in the Swedish department of Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. He was not only an earnest preacher and worker in 
religious lines, but well versed in business,and utilized his 
knowledge in many ways for the assistance of those who 
looked to him for guidance and help. He was uniformly 
loved by those who knew him best. 

.- The growth of the Protestant Episcopal Church is 
weighing down the bishops. Bishop Lawrence, of Massa- 
chusetts, has notified his people that the work of his dio- 
cese is too great to be done by one bishop on the lines that 
have hitherto been followed. He says that he cannot pos- 
sibly visit all the parishes oftener than once in three years; 
the proposition to divide the diocese he thinks unwise ; an 
assistant bishop might be elected, but that could hardly 
accomplish the purpose. A third plan which he proposes 
is to reorganize the work of the Church, “‘ making different 
counties to a certain degree self-governing, local affairs 
being to a certain degree directed by appointees of the 
bishop.” Similarly in New York State the proposition is 
made to re-district the State. Of the present five dioceses 
there is none whose proportions both in supervision and 
population are not too large and cumbersome for efficient 
administration. Accordingly a committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider and report to the Federate Council as to 
the expediency and practicability of a redistribution into 
six or more dioceses. 


.... The impulse given to evangelistic work by the revival 
in Brooklyn has extended to this city, and meetings such 
as have not been known for many years are being held in 
Association Hall, Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Other meetings, such as those conducted by Mr. Yatman, 
in Fourteenth Street, also feel the effects of the general in- 
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terest. The Rev. A. C, Dixon is in general the leader ; but 
he is warmly seconded by the ministers of the different de- 
nominations and by prominent laymen. A Central Com- 
mittee has been formed, with Dr. D. J. Burrell as chair- 
mau, the Rev. J. M. Philputt, of the Church of the Disci- 
ples in Harlem, secretary, and Cleveland Dodge, treasurer. 
Among other members are Drs. R. S. MacArthur, W.H. P. 
Faunce, B. B. Tyler, James M. King, C. C. McCabe, Chas. 
L. Thompson, John R. Davis, Henry A. Stimson, S. H. 
Virgin, W. F. Sabine, A. E. Kittredge and W. J. Harsha. 
Besides the meetings at Association Hall there have been 
services at Calvary Baptist Church, and at all there have 
been many requests for prayer, both by persons for friends 
and by men for themselves. Among the many earnest im- 
pressive speakers have been the Rev. Henry M. Wharton, 
from Baltimore, and Evangelist Geo. C. Needham, while 
Dr. John Hall and other leading clergymen of the city 
have manifested their intense interest in the work. The 
singing has been led by Geo. C. Stebbins. It is not only in 
this vicinity, however, that there are signs of a great in- 
crease in Christian faithfulness on the part of the churches 
and of earnest seeking on the part of the people. From St. 
Louis, Mo., comes word of Evangelist E. P. Hammond’s 
crowded meetings, and in Newburyport, Mass., a company 
of Boston business men have stirred an interest such 
as has not been felt for many years. In Oxford 
Penn., a band of Princeton students have been holding 
special meetings, resulting in many conversions, and in 
Germantown the results of Evangelist Wharton’s work are 
becoming increasingly apparent. Wherever we look 
among our exchanges we see records of conversions and a 
better state of Christian life. So marked is this that the 
secular press are paying special attention to the subject. 
One, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, has been gathering 
statistics, which show that in Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas and Texas, there have been nearly 54,000 conver- 
sions, and 49,000 new members have been added to the evan- 
gelical churches. In fifty-one counties of Illinois, not in- 
cluding the cities, there were 15,852 conversions this win- 
ter, and 14,247 additions to the evangelical churches; in 
sixty-one counties of Missouri there have been 20,216 con- 
versions and 17,071 additions to the churches; in thirty- 
two counties of Kansas, 8,574 conversions and 8,227 addi- 
tions ; in twenty-three counties of Texas, 7,100 conversions 
and 7,345 additions ; and in ten counties of Arkansas, 2,249 
conversions ond 2,220 additions. It is probable that simi- 
lur results would be secured from other sections of the 
country were a careful canvas to be made, 








Missions. 
ARE THE JAPANESE FICKLE? 


BY THE REV. J. L. ATKINSON. 





THIs question was frequently asked of me while I was in 
America the past year, and sometimes with an inflection 
of voice which indicated that an answer in the infirmative 
was expected. The backward and forward movements and 
changes in Japan during the past twenty-five years, have 
been so many and so varied that it is not surprising that 
distant onlookers, well-wishers tho they may be, are in 
some doubt as to whether the Japanese are really capable 
of steady-headed, progressive movement along the highest 
lines of political, educational, domestic, social and reli- 
gious development. Even thoughtful Japanese some- 
times express a like doubt. The frequeht use of certain 
terms, meaning changeable, fickle, running to extremes, 
indicate that stability is not regarded by the Japanese 
themselves as a marked characteristic of the present gen- 
eration in its movements toward a different civilization 
than the one that prevailed in Japan thirty years ago. 

I recently heard two addresses delivered by educated 
gentlemen, one of them a good and well-read English 
scholar, and the other equally good and well read in the 
old style of learning ; and they both dealt very freely with 
the question which heads this article. One of them enu- 
merated thé various objects that have attracted the atten- 
tion of his fellow-countrymen, and which have been 
adopted, then dropped, then adopted ina modified form, 
and then perhaps dropped entirely. He enumerated the 
schemes for the education of young men; the ideas con- 
cerning the education of the women, and of how atone time 
the craze was for nothing but an English education for 
them, some going so far as to want the dress, the food, the 
manners and the language of young women while receiv- 
ing their education to be foreign—that is, English. After 
a while areaction set in, and there was a craze for the 
abandonment of everything foreign, and for the adoption 
of a purely Japanese curriculum, with careful instruction 
inthe manners and etiquet of old Japan. He said that 
even the mode of dressing the women’s hair had been sub- 
ject to the same fickle and extreme treatment. 

The next speaker, adding other illustrations of how vari- 
ous other things had been enthusiastically adopted and then 
rejected, readopted and rejected again or modified, and then 
incorporated into the national life, said that the difficulty 
with his fellow-countrymen and women is that they are 
attracted by and led to adopt foreign ways and things, not 
because of any perception of the fitness of the things to 
themselves and to their conditions, nor from any particular 
principle in the matter, but largely because the ways and 
the things are foreign, and becouse they are the fashion 
somewhere else. He exhorted his hearers to more careful 
thought, and to the adoption of foreign things of every 
sort only after a thorough investigation of them and of 
their adaptability and fitness to Japanese life. 

It seems to the writer that the time has hardly yet come 
for the Japanese to be fairly judged either by them- 
selves or by their foreign friends. The Western civiliza- 
tion, with its accumulated wealth of money, of education, 
of scientific appliances and of every other force and power 
involved in the term civilization, burst on the Japanese 
as a dazzling and fascinating revelation. The first im- 
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pulse was to extol, accept and adopt nearly everything 
that the wonderful foreigner brought with him or brought 
before them—the foreign religion only excepted. Money 
was spent freely aud foolishly for tbe purchase of all sorts 
of foreign products. Rabbits, pigs, sheep, Durham short- 
horns, roses, railroads, telegraphs, telephones, steamships, 
etc., etc. All these and a vast variety of other things 
brought much money into the pocket of the foreigner,.and 
considerable experience and thought into the mind of the 
Japanese. 

As time went on an inevitable sifting process began. 
It was found that everything foreign, however admirable 
in itself, was not in virtue of its being foreign necessarily 
adapted to Japan. Some foreign things were rejected 
after a brief use and others taken in their place, only to be 
in their turn rejected and replaced by something else. One 
class of people would cry out against everything Japanese, 
and another against everything foreign. The pendulum 
of public opinion thus swung back and forth with con- 
siderable violence, and still continues todoso. This is an 
almost inevitable stage in the onward progress and de- 
velopment of the nation. Politics, education, scientific 
und domestic appliances, religion and social customs have 
all passed, and are still passing, through the selecting, 
testing and appropriatiag or rejecting process and period. 
The Japanese are anxiously seeking, among the enlight- 
ened nations of the earth, for whatever seems to them to 
be the best things which those nations possess. As they 
test and try, one after another, they are inevitably thrown 
into some doubt as to which and what muy be really the 
best for them under the conditions in which they live. 
So many seeming mistakes have been made that there is 
how a disposition to act more cautiously in rejecting or 
modifying what is purely Japanese, and in aheetas what 
is purely foreign. 

While the national mind has thus violently ess tuated 
between things foreign and things Japanese, it is abun 
dantly clear to every thoughtful observer that constant 
progress along the best lines has been going on during all 
these twenty-five or thirty years. -Educational, scientific, 
political, social and religious progress is manifest every- 
where. The onward movement of the nation may be said 
to be something like the incoming of a strong tide. One 
wave moves on with foaming crest and dashes headlong on 
the beach only to recede and be replaced by another, and 
another, and another, each in turn retreating and giving 
place to yet others. Still it is not all retreat, defeat and 
withdrawal ; for the steady tide moves resistlessly in and 
on and ultimately covers the shore until high water is 

reached. 

The progress of Western civilization in Japan with its 
appliances and results has been and is something like this. 
Many a wave of interest in foreign things has dashed in 
and over the nation only to recede and drop out of sight ; 
but wave has followed wave in rapid succession, and the 
tide has now set too strongly in to be doubted by any, or 
to be turned about and sent out seaward again never to 
return. 

Some patience on the part of both foreign and Japanese 
critics needs to be exercised when asking or replying to the 
question as to whether the Japanese are fickle or not. 
Another generation or two must piss away vefore the na 
tion as such can be fairly and fully weighed and judged. 
In the meantime let every friend of this interesting people 
do his and her best to bring to their attention the best 
things, and those that make for the peace, prosperity and 
everlasting welfare of the individual and of the nation 
alike. 

KOBE, JAPAN. 





Biblical Research. 


THE NEW “TATIAN.” 
BY THOMAS STOUGHTON POTWIN. 


ONE can scarcely open this volume without being re- 
minded of the lamented Dr. Ezra Abbot and his great ar- 
gument on the “ Authorship of the Fourth Gospel.’’ In 
this essay he gave four pages to the Diatessaron of Ta- 
tian. lu the course of his remarks he says, almost re- 
proachfully, that since the publication in Venice in 1876 of 
the fragments recovered through the Armenian “the work 
has hitherto been almost unnoticed by scholars.’’ He con- 
cludes that ‘‘ there is little or no ground for doubting that 
the Harmony on which he (Ephraen the Syrian) is com- 
menting is Tatian’s.” 

But Dr. Abbott could hardly have been sanguine enough 
to imagine that in a few years his friends would be reading 
in an English Diatessaron the whole of the Gospel sav- 
ing some dozen verses. 

Such, however, is our privilege. The neglect, if any 
there was, has been nobly atoned for by Zahn, Harris, and 
now by Dr. J. Hamlyn Hill, who has presented us with a 
translation from the Arabic of the complete work. 

He who will take the trouble to read it, from first verse 
to last, will feel its charm as a life of Christ, and under- 
stand how it was welcomed as the Gospel for the Eastern 
Syrian Christians, and held its place against the “‘ distinct 
gospels,’”’ so as to require an exercise of positive ecclesias- 
tical authority to set it aside. 

Moreover, one feels anew the “ communion of saints’ as 
he retraces in this manual the most painstaking and loving 
labor in the word of the gospel of this Assyrian disciple 
and scholar so long ago. What are we to-day but his hum- 
ble imitators? He wrought when the autographs of the 
evangelists were nearer to him in time than the original 
of the Constitution of the United States is tous. Could 


he have supposed that after seventeen and a half centuries 
the friends of Christ would be rejoicing in his work as one 
of the great literary bulwarks of the truth ? His fame was 
beclouded in his own and first succeeding times, on ac- 
count of certain dogmatic positions he took up late in life : 
but from this day on to the end of the Gospel era the name 
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of Tatian will be held in most grateful remembrance and 
loving honor. He is the first of the Church fathers whose 
name stands as a responsible author of a Gospel text and 
translation. 

The history also of the Diatessaron gives its text an es- 
pecial value beyond that of its early date. About the mid- 
dle of the fifth century it was set aside and discredited asa 
manual; and hence there was little occasion for subse- 
quent transcription or addition. In fact, its history be- 
came obscure, as can be seen in Hill’s Appendix, VIII, 7-9. 
And altho certain changes in it can be proved to have taken 
place, yet it comes down as a kind of petrifaction of an 
early text, largely kept apart from the stream of direct 
Greek transmission. 

Some of its readings are worthy of being brought at once 
to the notice of the general reader, as well as the most im- 
portant fact, that in every essential feature it repeats our 
accepted text. ‘ 

In the account of the boy Jesus remaining behind in 
Jerusalem, there is a variant which, tho it may be unim- 
portant critically, gives a beautiful glimpse of the human 
side in Christ. Instead of ‘supposing him to be in the 
company,” it runs, ‘‘supposing him to be with the children 
of their company.’”’ Here we see the child Jesus fond of 
being with his mates, and leaving the company of his 
parents sometimes to seek it, like any-other child. 

The Greek for “‘only begotten,” as applied to Christ, 
seems to have been a special offense to Tatian; for it ap- 
pears as “‘only”’ in every passage but one (see Hill’s ad- 
denda), where (John 1: 18) we must suspect a later correc- 
tion on account of the importance of this verse in the 
trinitarian controversy. This alteration by Tatian may 
have been the occasion of one of the charges of Docetism 
brought against the work. 

In the angel song we read ‘“‘Good hope to men,’’ which 
points toward “‘ Good will to men,” rather than “To men 
of good will.” 

In Luke 6: 35, where the revisers have changed “‘ hoping 
for nothing again”’ into ‘‘never despairing,’’ we have what 
perhaps should be called an intermediate reading: ‘‘ Cut 
off no man’s hope.’”’ It shows that the difficulty of render- 
ing the Greek word is not a modern one. 

The famous passage, Mark 8: 29, is thrown back from 
the reading of the revisers, ‘‘ eternal sin,” into very nearly 
the form of the Old Version, thus: ‘“ But shall be account- 
ed worthy of eternal punishment.”’ 

After all our discussion about the date of the crucifixion 
and related events it is a little startling to read the word 
‘Friday’ twice in the Diatessaron. 

It is an especial pleasure to read two sentences which 
Westcott and Hort have bracketed as interpolations, one 
of them the most precious utterance from the cross, ‘‘ My 
Father forgive them, for they know not what they do,” the 
other the affirmation of the ascension in Luke 24: 51: also 
the disputed close of Mark’s Gospel appears. 

The most interesting critical work for the New Testa- 
ment in the near future, seems likely to be upon versions, 
viz.,athorough comparison of the Diatessaron, the new 
Curetonian and the old Latin. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 








Charities. 


DR. GREER’S plan of a loan bureau has suggested to 
some of the wealthy men of New York a still further ap- 
plication of the same principle, somewhat in tbe line of the 
famous Mont de Piété in Paris. Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
a large number of other millionaires, who are interested in 
charitable work, have formed the ‘‘ Provident Loan So- 
ciety,” to be incorporated under the laws of this State in 
accordance with a bill already introduced in the Legisla- 
ture at Albany. Itis the plan to open shops in different 
parts of the city where money can be loaned as a chattel 
mortgage upon their household goods and personal prop- 
erty. In short, it is to bean extensive pawnbroking busi- 
ness, carried on by shrewd, thoroughgoing, honest busi- 
ness men under such rules as will insure fair dealing to 
the poor people who patronize it. Among the incorpo- 
rators are William E. Dodge, Charles S. Fairchild, D. Wil- 
lis James, Jobn S. Kennedy, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
Charles Stewart Smith, and other men likewise prominent 
in business and charitable deeds. 





....Mr. Nathan Straus, of this city, is a most practical 
man in his methods of charity. His latest proposition is 
to start a movement in aid of the bereaved poor which 
may help to put an end to the extortionate charges made 
by undertakers in burying the dead. It has long been 
known that undertakers, as a rule, reap a large profit on 
every funeral that falls in their way. The poorer the 
family the larger is the profit to the undertaker. Mr. 
Straus’s scheme is simply to give the poor a funeral at ex- 
act cost price ; that is, tor thirty or thirty-five dollars. In 
speaking of this, Mr. Straus said recently: ‘We will thus 
make these ‘sharks’ cut their rates. If they would be 
content with twenty-five per cent. profit we would let 
them alone. . But as they will do nothing to help the poor 
of their own accord, we must force them to do so.” 


.-..In the rush of charitable gifts in new lines, there is 
some danger lest methods well approved by years of experi- 
ence beforgotten. Probably no charity has been more pro- 
ductive of good results than the Barefoot Mission con- 
ducted by the Italian boy, Tello J. d’Apery. During the 
last year alone 4,922 pairs of shoes have been given to desti- 
tute children, besides nearly as many warm garments. 
Not only gifts of shoes are welcomed, but money to mend 
old ones, and in cases of need to purchase new ones. 


.-..The American University at Washington has re- 
ceived from a New York woman, through Bishop John F. 
Hurst, $100,750 for the endowment of a professorship. It 
also received a few weeks since a gift of $100,000 from a 
manin Ohio. Both donors refused to allow their names 
to be made public. 
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....«By the will of the late Hon. J. D. Platt, of Waterloo, 
Ia., the sum of $2,000 is left to the Church of the Redeemer 
(Universalist) of Waterloo, and $2,000 to the Iowa Univer- 
salist Convention. * 


....The sum of $50,000 has been received by the Treas- 
urer of the building fund for the proposed Students’ Hall 
at the University of Pennsylvania. The name of the donor 
is witbheld. 


....The will of the late Rev. C. W. Moseley, of Newbury- 
port, gives $50,000 to the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MARCH 11TH. 
JACOB AT BETH-EL.—GEN, 28: 10-22. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Behold, I am with thee and will keep 
thee. —GEN. 28: 15. 

NotEs.—‘“ Beersheba.’’—In the extreme south of Pales- 
tine. “ Haran.”—A city of Mesopotamia, across the 
Euphrates, where Abraham’s father, Terah, had died, and 
where some of his descendants still lived. Jacob was going 
alone, fleeing from home, afraid of the brother he had in- 
jured, running away to go and live with his mother’s rela- 
tives. “4 certain place.’”’—Better, “the place”; a 
place of worship, a sort of high place. * Put it under 
his head.”—Apparently he slept out-of-doors, with no 
companion or servant, no animal, even—sleeping in the 
open air. His turban, if he had one, would relieve the 
hardness of his pillow. * He dreamed.”’—Travelers 
say that there is at Bethel a series of terraces on the high 
hills, that might have suggested the ascent here called a 
ladder; but it is by no means certain that the hill had 
been terraced for cultivation then. ‘Above it.” —The 
margin says, ‘‘ beside him,” which certainly makes better 
sense. “The Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” 
—Better Jehovah. It seems that he did not have a very 
clear idea of Jehovah’s omnipresence, but thought that 
there were special places where Jehovah, like other gods, 
could specially reveal himself. ** None other but the 
house of God.”’—From this expression, ‘‘ house of God,” 
comes the name Beth-el, which has this meaning. 
“Set it up for a pillar.”—The technical name for a rude, 
stone column set up for a memorial is menhir. They are 
found in many places in the East, and are often mentioned 
in the Bible. Later it was forbidden to erect them, as they 
were associated with pagan worship. Columns were often 
of wood, and then called asheras, translated ‘‘ groves”? in 
the Bible. Oil was poured over columns and sacrifices of- 

fered to the gods. See Deut. 12: 3. 

Instruction.—Sharp practice does not. pay, and Jacob lost 
not only his brother’s regard, but his father’s and his 
mother’s home, and had to run away like a thief. Honesty 
is the best policy. 

But Jacob was not quite lost. He did not go among 
strangers, as did his brother, nor did he give up his father’s 
God nor his father’s friends. He went to his uncle’s 
house, determined if he had made one error to retrieve it 
as soon a8 he could. It is folly to do wrong, but double 
folly not to take courage and begin again, even if you 
have to go to the bottom first. 

Jacob might be something of a lesson to a young man 
starting out toseek his fortune. He has nothing but his 
hands and his brains—his education and his descent. First 

* he does not lose courage. Then heplans where he will have 
the best chance, among relatives. Then he is not effemi- 
nate; he is willing to suffer and to work. He does not com- 
plain of his hard pillow, nor that his chamber is all out-of- 
doors. 

There is scarce anything more disgusting in a boy than 
to complain of what he has to do or bear. If it is cold, or 
the work is hard what of it? Let him make light of his 
troubles, get hardened to them, not mind them. It isa 
good Scripture for boys: ‘‘ Thou, therefore, endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ.” 

It isa goodsign when one is so interested in good things 
by day that he dreams of them by night. 

It isno dream that there is a communication between 
heaven and earth and that God gives his angels charge 
concerning us to guard and help us. Prayer is a ladder 
which connects us with God. 

The imperfect, faulty, mean, deceiving Jacob yet was 
heir of the best of God’s promises. He works through im- 
perfect people still. There is good comfort, when we re- 
member our failings, in the thought that sinful men, like 
Jacob and David, yet had the special blessing of a gracious 
and forgiving God. 

Jacob deserved the promise of blessing more than did 
Esau. He valued good things, even if he took wrong ways 
to get them. Esau did vot care much forthem. He had 
not the foundation on which to build a character. 

The Psalmist understood better than Jacob how God is 
everywhere, when he said, “If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there.’”’ God is not merely to be found in a holy 
place, like a church, but equally ina cabin or on the bare 
hillside. We cannot say with Jacob, that we knew not 
God was present witb us, but we can and too often do for- 
get. a 

We can have a house of God,a Beth-el, and a gate of 
Heaven, at any place where we will lie down with prayer 
and sleep under the protection of God. 

Jacob’s way of recognizing God was rude and primitive; 
but it was the best he knew. He set up a high stone as a 
pillar, so that people would think of God there. Just so 
another man builds a memorial church, or another buys a 
brick inachurch. The best kind of altar to set up is the 
family altar; or,if we cannot do that, let us regularly pray 
by ourselves. 

Jacob’s vow sounds verycommercial. He ought to serve 
God whether he blessed him or not. This looks like a bar- 
gain with God, and the service not to begin until God had 
given the blessings. But that can hardly be so, 
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Nothing is more important than for every young person 
to make that vow. Have you madeit ? Will you promise 
that Jehovah shall be your God ? To do that is to be con- 
verted. 

He proved that he took Jehovah to be his God by pledg- 
ing to God a tenth of all his property. He had no property 
then; he went over Jordan with but a staff, but he deter- 
mined to honor God in thesubstance he should get. 

Every Christian is now bound to make regular offerings 
to God ; and Jacob’s tenth hardly seems too much to-day, 
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Ministerial Register. 
BAPTIST. 

DANIELS, J. W., Hampton, Ia., resigns. 
EDMONSON, J. B., Vinton, called to Hampton, Ia. 
HUDSON, G.M., Schoolcraft, accepts call to Dowagiac, Mich. 
JOHNSON, J. L., Columbus, Miss., accepts call to Macon, Ga. 
LAMB, I. W., Dansville, Mich., resigns. 
MANETT, G. F., Glasgow, Mo., resigns. 


MOXOM, Parr S., Boston, accepts call to S. Cong. ch., 
Springfield, Mass. 


SANDERS, D. W., Columbus City, Ind., resigns. 
TUCK, B. F., Amherst, N. H., resigns. 
WAITE, C. C., South Saginaw, Mich., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ANDERSON, Wiseert L., inst. February 15th, Exeter, N. H. 


BURNHAM, Micaakt, Springfield, Mass., called to Pilgrim cb.., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

BAKER, EpHrar H., Clay Center, Neb., resigns. 

BARTLETT,-SAMUEL, Second ch., Toledo, O., resigns. 

CARR, GrEorGE T., Danvers, IIL, resigns. 

CARRUTHERS, WItutAM, New Bedford, Mass., resigns. 


CHANDLER, Joun E., died January 10th, Madura, Southern 
India, aged 77. 


COPPENG, BERNARD, Groveland, called to Acton, Mass. 
COWAN, Joun W., Tabor, Ia., accepts call to Oregon City, Ore. 


CROSBY, Joun F., East Barrington, N. H., accepts call to West 
Medway, Mass. 

DANA, MALCOLM, Mantorville, Minn., resigns. 

DAVIS, HenRy, New Haven, accepts call to Derby, Conn. 


Dave. WituraM V. W., inst. February 7th, First ch., Pittsfield, 
ass. 


DERR, A. C., Thompsonville, Mich., accepts call to St. Mary’s, O. 


DICKER, FRANK H. (Pres.) Manalapan, N. J., called to N 
ch., Providence, R, I. wastes — 


BAMES, Quamae O., Hartford Sem., accepts call to Cumming- 
ton, Mass. 


FROST, Mas. AMELIA A., ord. February 14th, Littleton, Mass. 
SEES Aseene M., Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Greenville, 
ch. 





JOHNSON, ORRIN H., Freeport, Mich., resigns. 

KAYE, James R., Fox Lake, accepts call to Edgerton, Wis. 

KORN, PAOL, inst. recently, German ch., Princeton, Wis. 

LA eon, CHARLES M., inst. February jth, First ch., Hartford, 
onn. 


Lene. James M., inst. recently, People’s ch., Indianapolis, 

nd. 

a - ee Ezra S., ord. recently, Hopkins and _ Hilliards, 
ich. 


MONROE, ALEXANDER, Tabernacle ch., Chicago, Ill., 
call to Hastings, Neb. ago accepts 


MORTON, W. Henry, Oberlin Sem., accepts call to Uni 
. and North Madison, O. " > ee 


MUDIE, Howarp, Loquel, Cal., accepts call to Mantorville, 
Minn. 
PATTEN, ARTHUR B,, ord. recently, Gorham, N. H. 


PENROSE, S. L. B., Dayton, Wash., accepts call to Hassalo Street 
ch., Portland, Ore. , 


QUAIFE, Ropert, Cincinnati, called to Birmingham ch., 
Toledo, O. 


ROBERTS, JAmeEs C., inst. recently, Tiverton, R. I. 


ee. Frank, New York, N. Y., called to Bridgeport 
onn. 


SANDERS, CLARENDON M., Denver, Col., accepts call to Mar- 
seilles, Ill. 


SHULL, GruBert L,, Eagle Grove, called to Baxter Ia. ° 


SMITH. J. H. B., and wife, Carbondale, Ridgeway and Over- 
brook, Kan., resign. 


SMITH, RicHarD, Hammond, accepts call to Porter and Lake 
Station, Ind. 


ae Joun A., Minneapolis, Minn., called to Franklin, 
Mass. 


SWIM, Joun Q., Hutchinson, accepts call to Douglass, Kan. 
TRUEBLOOD, Jasper, Centraland Beechwood, Ind., resigns. 


THURSTON, Oak ey B., Whitehall, accepts call t 
Springs, {*. Nelson and Sand Lake, Mich. . . 

TODD, Qurntus C., Britt, Ia., accepts call to Mazeppa and Zum- 
brota Falls, Minn. 


bs, ae Davip Q., Indianapolis, accepts call to Terre Haute. 
nd. 


WALLACE, GEorGE B., D.D., East inaw, Mich., accepts 
call to First ch. Portland, Ore. oa 4 4 ° ' 


WEBSTER, GerorGE J., Ashland, Ore., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BREN, Josepu, Racine and Caledonia, I11., accepts call to Balti- 
more, Md. 
cAlewee., JoHN C., Springfield, O., called to Shelbyville, 


DAY, EDGAR N., inst. recently, Fargo, N. D. 
FRANCIS, J. W. D., called to Hector, N. Y. 
But JouN C., Belvidere, accepts call to Austin ch., Chicago, 


LEONARD, Ira E., called to Mecklenberg, N. Y. 


LINDSAY, Henry D., Jamestown, N. Y., called to Allegheny. 
enn. 


MAJOR, W. A., Linwood, O., accepts call to Seattle, Wash. 
McCAUGHEY, WILuIAM, Olney, accepts call to Robinson, Ml. 
NESBIT, W. A., Cedartown, called to Savannah, Ga. 
RALSTON, J. H., Hobert, N. Y., accepts call to Natrona, Penn. 
RUTAN, F. N., Montclair, N. J., called to Menand’s, N. Y. 


SINCLAIR, BrREvaArRD D., Seattle, ,Wash., called to Astoria, 
Oregon. 


STYAT, J. A., Blaine, accepts call to Natchez, Wash. 

TAIT, W. W., Ladoga, Ind., accepts call to Gladstone, Mich. 
TAWNEY, D. A., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Canton, S. D. 
WELTY, J. B., Moberly, called to Kansas City, Mo. 
WHISTLER, J. H., inst. February 13th, Kenton, 0, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAGERTY, J. _W., Free Bap., Wixom, Mich., accepts call to 
Ridgeville, Ind. 


Lone, W. C., United Pres., Xenia Sem., accepts call to Lisbon, 

s. 

MaOUNELL, J. O., United Pres., inst. recently Centerville, 
nn. 

MITCHELL, C. H., United Pres., inst. February 10th, Summer- 


ie, 
PILLSBURY, B. S., Adv. Chris., inst. recently Franconia, N. H. 


PROVINE, wi Cumb. Pres., Madison, Ky., accepts call to 
: n. 


Columbia, Ten 
SMITHERS, T. H., Free Bap,, Springville, N. Y., resigns, 























March 1, 1894. 
fitecatur. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
‘interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


AN ARMFUL OF RECENT HISTORIES. 


Europe 476-918, By Charles Oman, M.A., F.S.A., 
Fellow of All Souls College and Lecturer at New Col- 
lege, Oxford. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.75.) 
This is the opening number of a new historical series, 
‘Periods of European History,” under the general edi- 
torial direction of Arthur Hassall, M.A. It promises to 
be one of much interest. The series begins in this vol- 
ume with the recognition of Odoacer at Rome, A.D. 476, 
and, in eight volumes covering the eight periods into 
which the entire interval is divided, is to bring the his- 
tory down to the present time. Competent editors have 
been obtained for all the volumes except the eighth and 
last. Mr. Oman’s work in the opening history is of a 
high order, both as to scholarship and literary execution. 
His book has the first qualification of what we suppose 
is intended to be in the best sense a popular series—that 
itis readable, and will prove acceptable both as a read- 
ing book of general history and for use as a book of 
reference. The editor has allowed himself latitude 
enough to raise his work above the level of dry chroni- 
cle, and place it on the stage of dramatic history, where 
the life, passion and human interests of the movement 
are represented as nearly as possible in the proportion 
they bore to each other in the events themselves, Pains 
are taken to fill certain gaps which have been left open 
in all the general histories of Europe, even to some ex- 
tent by Gibbon. Mr. Oman calls attention in the preface 
to his account of the Lombard kings, and of the Moham- 
medan invasions of Italy and Sicily in the ninth century 
among other equally important chapters in early Europe- 
an history, as not to be found inany recent English work, 
The author has made use of German research ; and the 
good effect of German critical scholarship and guidance 
is felt distinctly in all his chapters, as, for example, in 
the discrediting of the Anecdota of Procopius, for a spu- 
rious work not written by him at all and not entitled to 
the credit it would have if it were from the pen of the 
Emperor Justinian’s prefect. The immediate effect of 
this is to strike from the portrait of the Empress Theo- 
dora its most shocking features, as being the malignant 
invention of an enemy masquerading under the name of 
Procopius. The account of the rise and spread of the Mo- 
hammedan power is severely condensed, but not too much 
so to show more clearly than many more elaborate his- 
tories do the gap of weakness in both Persia and 
the Roman Empire, occasioned by the exhaustion of 
both parties in the wars against Chosroes, which created 
Mohammed's opportunity to subjugate Persia on the one 
hand and Syria and ultimately Egypt on the other. 
Through his entire work, so far as we have examined it, 
Mr. Oman displays very unusual ability to bring out the 
critical points and characteristic significance of the his- 
tory, and to keep the historical perspective as true, and 
the values as well marked and distinct, in his brief nar- 
rative as they would be in a longer one. The series 
makes, at all events, a highly interesting beginning in Mr, 
Oman’s volume, and nothing better can be hoped for it 
than that it will hold the same high standard to the 
end. 

The Dawn of Italian Independence. By William Ros- 
coe Thayer, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. Two vols, $4.00.) Mr, Thayer very properly 
begins the history he proposed to write of the Italian 
chaos, in 1814 with the Congress of Vienna in session, 
and closes it with the fall of Venice in 1849. He writes 
throughout with a strong animus against the allied 
Powers and their doings in Italy. He pronounces sen- 
tence upon them in vigorous adjectives as his investiga- 
tion proceeds, all of which, both in the construction of 
sentences, the general tone of the work and the theory 
of the historian’s function on which the book is devel- 
oped, remind the student of Carlyle. His short, pregnant 
and electric sentences keep the reader awake, and give a 
dramatic character to a history largely composed of 
scenes which become very effective as developed in his 
pages. Mr. Thayer has explored with diligence the im- 
mense collections of memoirs that have recently come 
to light, and which bear on the history of the period. 
He reproduces their evidence with such effect that the 
reader closes the volumes which contain the cruel his- 
tory in a kind of a nightmare, as if the Jacobin Terror in 
France had been offset with a Royalist Terror in Italy, 
and the tragic framing of the French Revolution had 
been completed with the ancien régime on the two 
sides of it, and the Austrian attempts to restore it in 
Italy on the others. Mr. Thayer’s method is realistic to 
a degree. He paints the picture piece by piece, 
and relies on the elaboration of details to make 
the impression of the history. ‘‘The Return of the 
Despots” after the Congress of Vienna and the final 
defeat of Napoleon, is one striking example. The 
story of the Carbonari is another. The blood-curdling 
chapter on ‘‘ Naples in Revolution,” and the rise of Maz- 
zini in the chapter entitled ‘‘Conspiracy gets its Lead- 

ers,” are yet more striking examples. The two. volumes 
fill a gap inthe pop lar histories of the century, and de- 
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velop a stream of development which has hitherto been 
treated either in fragments or as mere accessories of 
French or Austrian history. The volume ends where 
Victor Ewmantel and Cavour began. When it began 
the ancien régime was already broken up, and Italy was 
left in chaos by Napoleon on the one hand and the me- 
dievalist survivals on the other. The problem of the 
author was to expound this chaotic period, and to show 
what elements of the new order were developed in 
it, which could be appealed to later in the formation 
of a truly national movement under Cavour. This work 
has been done in a broad, systematic and popular way, 
and with an amount of general and special knowledge 
which is very satisfactory to the student of recent Ital- 
ian history. 

Russia and Turkey in the Nineteenth Century. By 

Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. (A. C. McClurg and Co., 
Chicago. $250.) Readers of ‘‘France in the Nineteenth 
Century,” by this same author, can guess in advance 
what manner of book this will be. It is lively and inter- 
esting from the first page, chatty, rich in personal inci- 
dent and narrative. Perhaps the best short account of 
the book would be that it is a history which realizes the 
idea which has been worked out in the ‘‘Story*of the 
Nations” quite as well as any volume in that excellent 
series, Beginning with the assassination of the Em - 
peror Paul and the accession of Alexander I, the author 
traces in a lively way the pacification of the European 
States on the basis of the Holy Alliance, and the career 
of Alexander I, with his emotional religious experiences 
and the influence over him of Madame Kriidener, whose 
story is told judicially and with just appreciation. The 
Crimean war occupies a large and important place in the 
volume, connected as it is with the Turkish question and 
the still greater question of Russian extension into Asia, 
The events of the two last reigns of Alexander II and of 
the present sovereign, Alexander III, are traced in a 
clear, connected and most readable manner. The story 
of the development of affairs in the Danubian States and 
their progress toward autonomous government is not the 
least interesting nor least valuable part of the volume. 
Readers will find in Mrs. Latimer’s pages the fragments 
of the history consistently united in anintelligible whole, 
and will perhaps be moved to bless her for having put 
the confused and confusing history into a brief, popular 
and consistent form, The chapter on Servia is particu- 
larly noticeable and valuable. As to animus, the book 
is quite as free from anti-Russianism as it is from the 
opposite, altho neither Russian policy nor Russian rulers 
appear to great advantage init. The cruelties practiced 
against the Jews are described with painful veracity. 
The Siberian story is related in somewhat lower tone 
than would suit Mr. Kennan ; and there is a conscious 
air of impartial authorship over the whole story of the 
relation between Russia and England on the Indian fron 
tiers. That the history will stamp its points on the 
reader’s memory, and leave him with a more vivid im- 
pression of the history than many works composed on a 
more strict and scientific method we do not doubt, and it 
will be read ten times to their once, : 

Civilization during the Middle Ages, especially in Re- 
lation to Modern Civilization. By George Burton 
Adams, Professor of History in Yale University. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) This volume is 
not a manual of medieval history but an exposition of 
the evolution, in medieval times and nations, of the char- 
acteristic priociples on which modern civilization is 
based, With this end in view the author makes first an 
inventory of what antiquity bequeathed to the Middle 
Ages as the common capital for society to begin with. 
He gives an estimate of what the new and rising Chris- 
tianity added to this and made of it. He then passes to 
the German invasion, the Papacy, the rise of Charle- 
magne, the Frankish Empire and feudalism, with a care- 
ful estimate of each and of what it contributed to the 
civilization of the age. He then passes to the great 
events which brought on the Renaissance, the crusades, 
the rise of commerce, of France,and of the English mon- 
archy. The closing chapters treat of the Renaissance, 
the Papacy in the new ageand the Reformation. The 
author presents a systematic view of the development 
and connection of the historic forces of medieval times 
andtheir movement, His book presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with the facts of the history, and in this sense is not 
a first book in medieval history by any means, tho the 
beginner may use it with full advantage in connection 
with some good ayd full manuals, suchas Duruy’s “* Mid- 
dle Ages” or Professor Fisher’s ‘‘ Outlines of Universal 
History,” which are recommended for the purpose. We 
have read nothing more suggestive on these topics than 
the chapters of this volume on ‘‘ The Papacy in the New 
Age” and ‘ The Reformation.” They are models of 
strong, sober and accurate exposition of the philosophy 
of history. 

A History of Germany from the Earliest Times io the 
Present Day. By Bayard Taylor. With an additional 
chapter by Marie” Hansen-Taylor. (D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50.) Bayard Taylor’s History of Ger- 
many is too good a book to be allowed to go out of 
print. Itis not and was not intended to bea book of 
learned original investigation. A good reading book of 
German history beyond all question it is, It has the in- 
terest. of literary style with which Bayard Taylor in- 

yested every subject he handled, and in that respect, 
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especially for readers who want brief histories, stands 
alone. Bayard Taylor ends his work with the proclama- 
tion of the new Empire and of the political unification of 
Germany in the striking words: ‘‘ Here, then, the his- 
tory of the Race [German race] ceases, and that of the 
Nation begins.” Mrs. Taylor brings the volume down to 
the present time in a brief but vigorous closing chapter. 
Not the least merit of the book is the chronological 
table from the Cimbrian Invasion of Italy B.c, 113 to 
A.D. 1893. 

The Christian Recovery of Spain. By Henry Edward 
Watts. (G. P. Putnam’s sons, New York. $1.50.) This 
volume contains the history of Spain during the domi- 
nation of the Moors, from their conquestin 711 to the 
fall of Granada in 1492. It is a romantic story from the 
defeat of Roderick and his Goths, the retreat of Charle- 
magne and the death of Roland on through the story of 
the Cid to Ferdinand and Isabella. It is a history which 
furnished the epic poetry of the Middle Ages two great 
themes, and Spanish history a scarcely less legendary 
subject in the romantic figure of Isabella of Spain. It 
is a history which forms a capital subject for develop- 
ment on the method pursued in the ‘‘Story of the Na- 
tions” series, which has been developed with good effect 
by Mr. Watts. 

In this connection A Child’s History of Spain, by 
Jchn Bonner, deserves honorable notice. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $2.00.) It is a well made compi- 
lation for young readers, written in the picturesque and 
interesting style which suits the juvenile mind, copiously 
illustrated, and, so far as we can decide from the book it- 
self, compiled from good sources and with good judg- 
ment as to what young readers require. Unlike the vol- 
ume last named Mr. Bonner’s begins with the dawn of 
knowledge or legend about Spain, and covers the whole 
history down to ‘‘our day.” We note that he is, rather 
more than the facts authorize, a believer in Dr. Draper’s 
theory that ancient learning and literature were pre- 
served for modern times by the Saracen. 

The Home Life of the Ancient Greeks. Translated 
from the German of Prof.'H. Bliimner, by Alice Zim- 
merman, late Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge. 
(The Cassell Publishing Co, New York. $1.00.) The 
volume which Miss Zimmerman presents to the English 
reading public is well known in Germany, where it has 
established the author’s reputation for critical antiqua- 
rian research and for the ability to present such matters 
in a manner which is quite the reverse of the ordinary 
dry and unattractive style of the antiquarian scholar. 
Miss Zimmerman has taken some liberties with the text, 
which have not altered its meaningso much as presented 
itin the form to which English readers are most accus- 
tomed. The illustrations in the German work are copied 
in the translation. The period described in the volume 
is substantially the classic three centuries from about 
600 B.c, to about 300 B.c. The author begins with cos- 
tume, on which subject, between the text and the illus- 
trations from ancient remains, much light isthrown. The 
reader is then led on through the various periods and 
experiences of life—infancy, education, marriage and 
women, domestic life, meals, sickness, death and burial, 
gymnastics, music and dancing, religious worship, fes- 
tivals, war, theater, agriculture, trade, handicraft and 
slavery. On all these points the manual is full enough 
to leave a distinct and satisfactory impression without. 
however, taking the reader into points of merely anti- 
quarian or critical interest. 


> 





Essays in London and Elsewhere. By Henry James. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) These essays are 
in Mr. James’s latest style, and they presumably embody 
his latest thought. The thought is scanty, the style over- 
wrought. We have onserved with interest the gradual 
evolution of Mr. James’s literary theory as embodied in 
his practice, a theory which seems to have for its bed prin- 
ciple a certain parenthetical timidity mixed up with 
studied indifference. The phrase and the paragraph have 
grown upon him until they have become tenuous and in- 
volved and have taken on the consistency and structure of 
a tangled smoke-skein. We read his pages with a full 
sense of his artisanship,which is always up to his standard; 
but we often have to fumble back for his meaning and 
stop to verify the grammar of his sentences. Evidently Mr. 
James has taken seriously Joubert’s saying: “‘ Pour bien 
écrire, il faut une facilité naturelle et une difficuité ac- 
quise.” More thanonce he intimates that nothing could 
be more uninteresting than facility, and certainly his dic- 
tion shows that his hardest literary laboris given to ac- 
quiring a difficult phraseology. There are eleven pieces in 
this volume, ten essays proper and one so-called ‘“ Ani- 
mated Conversation.”’ The first essay,which is on London, 
seems to us the best. Here the subject lends itself appro- 
priately enough to a verbal trickery almost as distracting 
asthe London noises. In his critical papers Mr. James 
never commits himself to outright statement; youlaydown 
his paper on Ibsen, feeling that somebody has been beg- 
ging your indulgence while he brushed the old man’s coat 
and chatted for all the world like a court barber, if there is 
such a functionary. Mr. James has no mind of his own in 
considering Ibsen; you can never make out what in the 
world he really intends you to take him for. It is the same 
when he comes to write of Gustave Flaubert. So careful is 
he not to say anything which could possibly be either his- 
tory or biography or be of use in weighing the man, the 
author or his books, that the reader will find himself inter- 
ested in studying the pretty turns and polite parentheses 
by which Mr. James eludes responsibility and keeps per- 
fect faith with everybody while agreejng with nobody. 
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We envy the intelligence that can realize 
one whit of eulightenment, one ponderable 
increment of knowledge touching Flaubert 
or his books after reading Mr. James’s 
essay. And yet we fall into the web of Mr. 
James’s fascinating gossamer-tangle and 
are delighted with our fate. He is a weaver 
of literary wiles. Journal of Eugénie 
de Guérin. Edited by G.S. Trebutien. Two 
Vols. (New York: Dodd, Mead:&Co.) If 
we mistake not this is a reprint of a trans- 
lation made in 1865. It is a beautiful book ; 
but we have never been able to find it 
interesting, and we cannot imagine any per- 
son tickling his palate while the nine- 
teenth century is waning, with so large 
a dose, if we are allowed to be Irish, 
of insipidity. Maurice Guérin, the brother 
of Eugénie, attracted considerable atten- 
tion, owing to the peculiar circumstances 
of his-lifeand a certain balf-morbid, half- 
philosophical intimacy with nature. Sainte 
Beuve, Mathew Arnold, Merlet, Georges 
Sand and others found him worth their no- 
tice. Eugénie’s Journal is not food for 
a strong mind, nevertheless, Hoface 
Walpole. A Memoir. By Austin Dobson. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) Here the 
biographer is better than his subject. 
Mr. Dobson brightens whatever he touches 
with his pen, and in this instance he has 
shown a new source of literary facility. 
Horace Walpole was a mighty prig and a 
fascinating letter-writer, Mr. Dobson 
knows it and shows it in the course of his 
charming work. With a great wealth of 
materials at hand he was not embarrassed, 
and we think that this book must remain 
the best biography of the naughty tattler of 
Strawberry Hill. The Opinions of a 
Philosopher. By Robert Grant. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.00.) Mr. 
Grant’s philosophy is breezy, cheerful and 
amusing as well as a bit instructive. 
American home-life is sketched on the spot 
as it were, to give body to what we would 
pame mulled optimism with a straw in it. 
There is not much wear in a book like this, 
but it serves well for a little while. 
——With Thackeray in America. By 
Eyre Crowe. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00.) We find a half-pathetic 
pleasure in the sketches and word-pictures 
of this chatty book. Mr. Crowe came with 
Thackeray to our country in 1852-53, and, 
while acting asthe great novelist’s facto- 
tum during his lecturing season, made the 
drawings and notes upon which this book 
is based. We regard works of this sort as 
important tests by which to verify history 
and keep our backward bearings. More- 
over,the light cast upon Thackeray’s quaint 
whimsicalities tends to confirm our esti- 
mate of the man’s genius. Altogether it 
isa very welcome book.—-—Ledves from 
the Autobiography of Tommaso Salvini. 
(New York: The Century Co. $1.50.) The 
publishers have given this interesting book 
a handsome dress, and the story of Salvini’s 
wanderings, adventures, stage life, personal 
associations with other great actors, and 
his opinions touching their methods and 











qualities, make it a volume well worth 
reading and keeping, especially in view 
of its connection with the history of 
modern theatrical performances in the 
conduct of the legitimate drama. 
——Dante’s Inferno. A Commentary. 
By Denton J. Snider. (Chicago: The 
Sigma Publishing Co.) Mr. Snider bas 


been at considerable Jabor to prepare this 
volume, and it may prove of great value to 
aclass of readers. We are frank to say, 
however, that we cannot see the slightest 
evidence of genuine scholarship, much less 
of illuminating criticism, init. The style 
is sophomoric in the extreme, the comment 
fanciful to whimsicality, and the burden of 
its far-fetched allusions quite too heavy for 
so slender a show of actual knowledge. 
—An” Embassy to Provence. (By 
Thomas A. Janvier. (New York: The Cen- 
tury Co., $1.25.) If Mr. Janvier had failed 
to write well on the subject of this little 
book it could have been on but-one account, 
viz.,too much poetry. We were delighted 
with the papers when they appeared in the 
Century Magaziné and are glad to welcome 
them now in book form; but weregret that 
the illustrations, all save a fine frontispiece 
portrait of Mistral, have been left out. How- 
ever, the charming styft of Mr. Janvier’s 
work leaves little need for pictures. 
In Norway. By Léon de Tinsean. Trans- 
lated from the French by Florence Belknap, 
(Brentano, New York. 25 cents), is a book- 
let of delightful travel sketches in Norway 
by a writer who knows. how to pick 
up and work together the most showy 
and romantic threads of every-day ob- 
servation. The book is illustrated. 








Primary Elections. A Study of Methods 
for Improving the Basis of Party Organi- 
zation. By Daniel S, Remsen, of the New 





York Bar. (G. P.. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 75cents.) The good thing in this 
book is that it is an honest attempt to 
arouse interest in the starting point of all 
direct political action, the primaries. One 
thing the author sees plainly, that the 
adoption of the plurality rule instead of the 
majority rule has thrown the elections into 
the hands of politicians. He proposes a 
measure which is not as simple as the rule 
in Germany, which, on a failure to elect by 
majority, requires a second ballot between 
the three highest candidates. On a secoud 
failure the final ballot must be between the 
two highest. This measure meets the 
author’s pomt more simply than his own 
scheme, and puts into effect quite as well 
his plan as to making second choices count 
as well as first. The book is well worth care- 
ful attention throughout, and is published 
in the Putnams’ valuable series ‘‘ Questions 
of the Day.’’ We repeat, however, our con- 
viction that antil the public are ready to 
assume the inconvenience of possible sec- 
ond or third elections on the majority 
scheme there will be no escape from the 
paw of the politician.——--We have before 
us a citizens’ manual for Philadelphia of a 
kind which is needed in every large city in 
the country, A Handbook for Philadelphia 
Voters, compiled by Charles A. Brinley, 
with letters from the Hon. Robert E. Patti- 
son, Governor of Pennsylvania, and the 
Hon. Edwin M. Stuart, Mayor of Philadel- 
phia, and an Introduction by Edmund J. 
James, Ph.D., of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy, University of Penn. 
sylvania. The manual contains: (1) a digest 
of the laws on citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion, (2) on the qualifications of electors, (3) 
the assessment of electors, (4) boundaries of 
wards and new wards in Philadelphia, (5) 
election divisions, new and old, in the city 
(6) officers to be voted for, (7) oath for city 
councils, with calendars, , etc., (8) new rules 
of the Republican and Democratic Parties, 
(9) principles and by-laws of the Municipal 
League of Philadelphia, (10) the new Ballot 
law, (11) the act to prevent bribery and 
fraud in primaries, (12) a digest of the 
charter of Philadelphia, with many other 
points as to which the citizen requires defi- 
nite information. The manual is a first- 
rate piece of work, and should be in every 
citizen’s hand. (Charles A. Brinley, 247 
South Sixteenth Street, Philadelphia.) 


The Spirit of God. By P. C. Mozoomdar. 
(Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. $1.50.) A glance at 
the contents of this volume shows at once 
the point of contact between Mozoomdar 
and Christianity to be the doctrine of the 
Spirit. He starts in this volume with an 
elaboration of the distinction between the 
Hindu view of the subject and the Chris- 
tian, and proceeds to develop bis own view. 
He himself points out the distinction be- 
tween the Christian doctrine and all others. 
He says, ‘‘ The Christian doctrine isso char* 
acteristically personal that it is unique.’ 
This is the point exactly, and our examina- 
tion of Mozoomdar’s book forces us to be- 
lieve that it is the point which marksa wide 
separation between him and Christianity. 
It is a difference which begins further back 
in bis conception of God as Spirit, and 
which, if we put a fair intrepretation upon 
it, fails in exactly the same point, that of 
accepting the characteristically personal 
element in the Christian doctrine of God. 
It is this which holds up the Christian faith 
from a lapse into pantheism of the Spinoza 
type on the one hand, and of the scientific 
agnostic type on the other. Mozoomdar 
applies to God the personal pronoun He. 
That is a good beginning. He says: 

“An abstract God is no God. . The in- 

carnation of the Spirit is, therefore, the very 
first truth of all practical religion. The being 
and attributes of God are not mere inferences, 
but perceptions in the material and moral 
world.” 
This is true, and so true that we may ac- 
cept it as the philosophical postulate of 
Christian theism. The pity of it is that, 
having started on this high plane, when he 
reaches the point in his evolution where he 
requires the support of an adequate con- 
ception of divine personality it fails him, 
and he tumbles with all his congeners into 
naturalism, and says of this divine move- 
ment from the abstract to the concrete in 
the incarnation : 

* He lives in outward nature as the soul in an 
august body. He livesin man, the Life of his 
physical form, the presiding Spirit of his mind, 
heart and soul. Humanity is his incarnation; 
the best men are most like him. The Son of 
God is the type of that humanity.” 

If this has any meaning it is that of the 
positivistic pantheism that Humanity is 
the closest embodiment of the divine that 
has yet been reached on this globe at any 
rate, and thus in spite of Mozoomdar’s 
assertion that ‘‘there is no real religion 
without the supernatural” and his just 
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protest that ‘‘the supernatural is not the 
unnatural,’ he drops almost at once into 
natural religion aud proves an early exam- 
ple of hisown saying: ‘‘ Natural religion is 
said to be the tomb of all historic cults.” 
It surely would be the tomb of Chris- 
tianity should it drop its characteristically 
personal doctrine of the Spirit for Mozoom- 
dar’s naturalistic, impersonal personation. 


Mr. Henry Wood has just brought out a 
new and sensible volume, The Political 
Economy of Natural Law, (Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. $1.25.) The point of the book 
may be guessed from the title. It is that 
economic matters are, after all and in the 
long run, under the control of natural 
laws which infallibly assert themselves. 
Artificial intermeddling and legislation 
may interrupt their action and throw so- 
ciety into confusion; but if things are left 
to take their course they will infallibly re- 
turn toaline on which they will be con- 
trolled by definite laws. 'This solid philoso- 
phy is enforced by the author, for example, 
against socialism as a political or economic 
theory. There are points in the book which 
we should wish to modify. For example, 
value or price is not what a thing has cost, 
nor is it worth the sum of the various ele- 
ments of cost, material and intellectual, 
that were concerned in its production. 
Value is essentially measured by human 
want. If the want of silver is not great 
enough to pay what it costs to produce it 
in the more expensively worked mines, 
they will be closed and silver obtaincd only 
from those that can be worked more 
cheaply. Should the love of gems cool down 
or the passion for wearing them change, 
their price will go down, tho it might cost 
rather more to obtain them. So we should 
wish to make some similar modification in 
the author’s remarks on the value of coined 
money. Some of his suggestions as to re- 
straining the abuses of corporate power are 
at least doubtful, but his general position 
is strong, suggestive, and particularly re- 
freshiny at this time. As to tariff protec- 
tion, Mr. Wood is inclined to believe that 
the general industrial interests of the coun- 
try require enough protection to offset the 
difference between wages here and abroad. 


The Buccaneers of America. By John 
Esquemeling. Now Faithfully rendered 
into English. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $5.00.) The Buccaneers of the 
Spanish main took their name from their 
occupation as bull drivers or hunters on the 
West India Islands, an employment which 
they readily exchanged for freebooting 
under any famous leader who summoned 
the Free Brotherhood to his deck. Boucan 
was the name given to the smoked beef 
which they prepared, so that they took their 
name directly as the makers of smoked 
beef. Their ranks were at first recruited 
very largely from England, the motive he- 
ing Protestant hatred of Spain to whose 
ships and towns their attacks were at first 
confined. In time they became demoralized 
by their trade and sank into indiscriminate 
piracy. Their numbers were recruited from 
all nations, and whatever good treasure 
fell in their way was promptly plundered. 
They sacked cities as well as suuk ships. 
Their exploits, especially in the early period 
of their history, were not without a certain 
nobleness ; and they certainly took ample 
revenge on Spain for her persecution of 
Protestants. The large and richly printed 
octavo before us, of more than 500 pages, is 
the English version of the most remarkable 
of these exploits. The first three books are 
by the Dutchman, John Esquemeling, one 
of the buccaneers who was himself present 
and saw the tragedies he describes. He re- 
lates the exploits of the famous English 
filibuster, Sir Henry Morgan, and of others 
no less hard of heart and no less daring 
than he. Esquemeling’s volume was pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, in 1678, under the 
title of De Americwneche Zee Roovers. It 
became at once popular, and was translated 
into several languages. Part IV, which is 
added to this volume, contains the account 
of the buecaneer expeditions in the South 
Sea on which subject Esquemeling is silent. 
We find here the curious journal of Ring- 
rose, the pilot killed in a plundering raid, 
with the account of the 4amous buccaneers, 
Captain Coxon, Sawkins, Sharp and others. 
The volume continues the history down to 
the disappearance of the buccaneers, and is 
composed of the most authentic material 
we have on the subject. 


The Unréon Pacific Railway. A Study 
in Railway Politics, History and Econom- 
ics. By John P. Davis, A.M. (S. C. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago. $2.00.) This is a volume 
of absorbing interest, and fully as impor- 
tant as interesting. The completion of this 
overland line was a stupendous achieve- 
ment, which the nation took up with some- 
thing of the vigor and more of the enthusi- 
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asm which had carried them through the 
War. The driving of the last spike which 
connected the line from the West with that 
from the East was a dramatic event which 
was celebrated all over the country. The 
blows of the silver hammer that was to 
drive the spikes of gold and silver home, if 
not quite audible by telegraph, were re- 
peated on every line and electrified the 
whole people. The history that ensued 
has been a mournful one. The public 
has profited beyond all account by the 
achievement. Other lines have come in 
to divide the business and share in the 
profits. But the roads themselves have not 
prospered ; and the story of their adminis- 
tration, from the Credit Mobilier down to 
the latest receivership, is one of perplexity, 
embarrassment and ruin of fortunes and of 
reputations. Mr. Davis tells the story from 
the beginning to the receivership which has 
been ordered and the reorganization which 
isimminent. He very wisely tells the story 
of the building of the road by itself, and 
reserves the dark and crooked aspects of the 
history for treatment by themselves, The 
author does not avoid the financial aspects 
of the history ; but his object is to write up 
the broad aspects of the history, political 
and moral as well as financial. He writes 
with great freedom, wholly unembarrassed 
by prudential considerations, and with an 
intention of telling the truth and showing 
no favors. He has, however, no animosities 
to hunt and no prejudices to fire his rheto- 
ric. The tone of the book is moderate, and 
the investigation apparently thorough and 
fair. 


The South Sea Islanders and the Queens- 
town Labor Trade. By William T. Wawn. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., London. 
$4.00.) This book is a lively reminder of 
the condition of things in this country 
forty years ago, when the pro-slavery apol- 
ogist and the South-side preacher flourished, 
and it was so easy to show that the Bible 
was on the side of the kidnapper. The 
author, Captain Wawn, was engaged in the 
“recruiting ’’ and shipping of coolies to 
Queensland. The whole traffic has now 
been suppressed by the British Govern- 
ment. This belated publication was in- 
tended to have such influence as it might on 
public opinion in heading off the proposed 
legislation. What possible motive there is 
now for publishing the book we cannot un- 
derstand. It is as ineffectual as a slave 
trader’s lamentation over the Act of Eman- 
cipation. What is more, there is no de- 
mand for such a book in this country. The 
tides of popular sympathy now run strong 
against it. Asa book, it isin about equal 
parts an attempt to whitewash the cooly 
trade (The Labor Trade, it is called) and to 
blacken the missionaries and the Govern- 
ment officers and agents. The book is fairly 
characterized as the production of a keen, 
sharp-witted sailor, hard-hearted as Skipper 
Ireson, inhuman as to the humanities, as 
to religion an infidel of the vulgar type, 
and as a witness on either the religious or 
the humane questions involved, discredited 
in advance by his personal complication in 
the business. 


Memoirs. By Charles Godfrey Leland. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.00.) 
When a man has had the ability, the desire 
and the full opportunity to make his life 
picturesque, his written recollections are 
always interesting. Charles Godfrey 
Leland has been nothing if not outside of 
the usual and the commonplace in his way 
of living. In this book which he calls sim- 
ply Memoirs, we have not the best of what 
Mr. Leland could write of himself, for he 
scarcely touches upon his Gypsy adventures, 
his Indian studies, or his researches in the 
folklore of the Italian witches; but these 
he promises to treat of in another volume. 
In the present book he gives a chatty and 
interesting account of his youth, his stu- 
dent life abroad, and of his many distin- 
guished associates and acquaintances in 
European centers. We find his reminis- 
cences of forty years of American life the 
best part of the work. In the preface Mr. 
Leland states that ten years of his life 
abroad were given over wholly to qualify- 
ing himself for the work of introducing 
into the public schools of Philadelphia a 
system of industrial study which he in- 
vented and which has been productive of 
excellent results. A considerable part of 
these memoirs will not be of great general 
interest ; but tothe student of higher his- 
tory, the history of human effort as meas- 
ured by special individual genius, the book 
will be a welcome and engaging one. 


The Hebrew Twins: A Vindication of 
God’s Ways with Jacob and Esau. By the 
late Samuel Cox., D.D. Prefatory Memoir 
by his wife, with Portrait of the author. 
(Thomas Whittaker, New 'York. © $1.50.) 
If the late Dr. Cox had done nothing more 
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in this world than to found The Expositor 
and get it started on its career of useful- 
ness among the English religious and crit- 
ical monthlies, he would have achieved a 
permanent memorial. He did much more 
than this as an Independent minister. 
What he was as a preacher we can see in 
the delightful volume before us. One un- 
broken line of thought and purpose runs 
through the whole series of sermons col- 
lected in the volume. ‘They are bright, 
strong, meaty and rich in just those ele- 
ments we look and long for (often in vain) 
in the regular ministry of our modern pul- 
pits. The Prefatory Memoir by bis wife is 
a beautiful tribute even for a wife to write. 
The readers of The Expositor will be glad 
to hear of this publication ; and they will 
recognize, in all Dr. Cox’s development 
of these two contrasted characters and his- 
tories, the finest spiritual penetration com- 
bined with the soberest expository good 
sense. 


The Yale Review for February is a strik- 
ing number, with plenty of grip in it on the 
living issues of the moment, Congressional, 
financial, social and political. We note 
with interest the comments on the amount 
of suffering among the poor, and especially 
the conclusion that so far as the savings 
banks are an indication, the hard times are 
seen in the falling off of deposits rather 
than in the increase of withdrawals; so 
that this last stage of the pinch of poverty 
has not yet been reached. In speaking of 
the growing and alarming popular tenden- 
cy to appeal to Congress or the State as 
responsible for ‘“‘good times’ or bad, the 
Review’s remarks on this point are so 
strong and pertinent that we quote entire 
the critical part of them: 


“Under a despotic government which has 
years of continuous power in its hands, the test 
of prosperity is not a wholly unfair one. Such 
a government assumes the responsibility for 
national comfort and well-being; and if it fails 
to meet its responsibility in this respect, wheth- 
er by its own fault or not, it has no reason to 
exist longer. A European monarch who claims 
to provide for the happiness of his people must 


expect to be held responsible for their unhappi- ° 


ness, even if it be due to famine and pestilence. 
But in the United States we have, until recent- 
ly, prided ourselves on having a better idea of 
the re'ation berween the Government and the 
people than they have under a despotism. We 
have been taught that the people themselves 
were primarily responsible for their own happi- 
ness or misery, and that while the Government 
could do something to help them, it could not 
take this primary responsibility off the shoul- 
ders of the freemen themselves. Of late this 
healthful sentiment has changed. The free- 
man’s view of the functions of government has 
given place to that of the serf. We are being 
taught by many speakers that wages depend, 
not upon the efficiency of the laborer, but upon 
the action of Congress. We are given masses of 
special legislation to promote the happiness of 
all sorts of people; and we are by implication 
telling these people that, if they are not happy, 
it is the fault of Congress, and that the remedy 
is to be found in seating a different man in Con- 
gress, who will pass a different kind of law. 

“The course of recent elections shows how 
widely these views have taken root. We have 
gone agreat way toward adopting despotic ideas 
of what a government can do and ought to do. 
We have fostered among producers and traders 
of every class a feeling of dependence on the 
Government instead of on themselves. When 
brought up in this way we are terribly liable to 
panic. We had acurrency panic last summer, 
and a tariff panic last fall. In each case the 
action of the business community was wholly 
disproportionate to the grounds for alarm. Peo- 
ple locked up their gold in the one case, and 
locked up their mills in the other case, because 
Government action had accustomed the busi- 
ness community to an attitude of servile de- 
pendonce upon Congress; and the community 
allowed itself to be carried away with fear as to 
what Congress might or might not do. It was as 
impossible for any individual or small number 
of individuals to stop the panic as it is for a few 
individuals to rally an army whose morale has 
been impaired by too servile dependence upon 
irresponsible leaders. If America is to remain 
a free country the community must learn some 
‘uch needed lessons as to the responsibilities of 
ireemen.”” 


We have before us a handsomely printed 
booklet by George Frederic Heydt with a 
sketch of Charles L. Tiffany and the House 
of Tifany & Co. in this city. It is much 
more than a monument to the founder of 
a great commercial house. It isan object 
lesson in the ethics, as well as in the art of 
commercial success, It begins with a 
recognition of Dr. Holmes’s first point in his 
recipe for a long life, ‘‘ Get a good pair of 
ancestors”; for Mr. Tiffany made his 
Start there in the bosom of a good Puritan 
house in Connecticut. The little book de- 
Picts with pen and pencil his progress from 
his beginning in a fifteen foot wide store, 
hext but one to Warren Street, alo gside 
of A. T. Stewart's rather {stronger adven- 
ture, and the gradual expansion of the 











firm and its march uptown. It is a story 
of honest enterprise, far-sighted policy, and 
manly faith in the future of the American 
people. It is a book which will bear study, 
and we name it not to spread the fame of 
a house which is known wherever the arts 
of life flourish, but to call attention to the 
history of the house as worth the serious 
consideration and study of young men, and 
as the best illustration of the difference 
between wholesome or honest speculation 
and speculation of the feverish and dishon- 
est type. 


Dr. A. N. Bell, the widely kuown editor 
of The Sanitarian, puts forth a booklet, 
called Beds and Bed-Rooms, which may be 
justly described as much wisdom desic- 
cated and condensed into the smallest pos- 
sible space, on a subject that appeals to the 
entire human family. The author explains 
in simple and untechnical language, the 
physiological reasons why small, dark, un- 
ventilated and consequently filthy bed- 
rooms have murderous qualities, and sup- 
plements his incisive arraignment of them, 
with short, simple directions, as to the 
true requisites for the construction and fur- 
nishing of healthful sleeping apartments 
and appliances, enforcing his statement by 
vivid examples of the consequences of 
neglect. It may be called a short recipe for 
producing the best possible conditions for 
obtaining the full benefit of the mysterious, 
subtle elixir-of-life that nature pours into 
our veins while we slumber, and goes so 
fully into details that the seeker for sani- 
tary instruction cannot fail to be assisted 
in his quest. 


The Religion of a Literary Man (Religio 
Scriptoris). By Richard LeGallienne. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1893. $1.00). 
Exactly what the effect of this attempt to 
speak a good word for Christianity will be 
will depend on the reader. Wecan imagine 
some robustious champions who will take 
it as a piece of insidious eamity. The judi- 
cious, orthodox, perambulator on the beaten 
path will probably decline to read it, a#an 
invitation to excursions to which he is 
wholly disinclined. The author is no doubta 
free ranger, and has too deeply impressed on 
himself the difference between essential and 
conventional Christianity. He probably 
exaggerates this difference, or, to put the 
point more accurately, he fails to see how 
much Christianity of the essential kind, and 
therefore of the best kind, exists in and un- 
Cer conventional Christianity. Still from 
his point of view he has a message for 
thoughtful readers, one which will not be 
lost on them, and one which if it has no 
other effect, will call a halt to the headlong 
conclusion that Christianity is on the de- 
cline and has already lost the command of 
the mind of the world. The book is a beau- 
tiful one to hold in the hand and read. 


Woods and Dales of Derbyshire. The 
Rev. James S. Stone, D.D., is only the last 
of the long procession of travelers who 
have left their hearts in Derbyshire. 
Among the books they have written there 
are none to delight the eyes of the book 
lover more than this, and a more entertain- 


ing writer cannot be desired to saunter with 


them through the country and enliven the 
journey with the, gossip the legends, the 
songs, the folklore and the popular his- 
tory of the country. Derbyshire turns its 
sunny face and its velvet lawns to the 
reader on every page; and the first hundred 
pages are enough to show that you are in the 
company ofa guide who has absorbed the 
lore of the whole country and is able to give 
it out ina sparkling stream of chronicles. 
The paper is the very best rough-faced, hand- 
made linen, with edges untrimmed, and the 
volumeis illuminated with a considerable 
number of heliotypes of the most celebrated 
and interesting buildings. (George W. 
Jacobs & Co, Philadelphia. $3.75.) 


Weare more than pleased with At the 
Lord’s Table. Thoughts on Communion 


and Fellowship. By the late Rev. Dr. How- 


ard Crosby. (A. D. F. Randolph, New York. 
60 cents.) We understand that the little 
chapters which compose the volume are 
notes of Dr. Crosby’s pastoral utterances at 
his own Communion Table, taken down as 
they were delivered. They are brief and ap- 
parently condensed, but they are connected 
and do not miss or drop the point. Asa 
series of addresses they wholly avoid the 
two perils which beset this kind of ad- 
dress, an overstraining of the sacramental 
doctrine on the one hand, and a drop into 
mysticism on the other. The theology of 
the addresses is that of a simple commemo- 
ration of Christ connected with faith in his 
promise and hiscommand. The topics are 
such as “Christ’s Humanity in the Sup- 


per,” ‘‘ The Domestic Element in the Sup- - 


per,” ‘* The Individual Element in the Sup- 
per,” ‘“‘ The Supper a Means against Heart- 
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hardening,” and “The Supper a Means of 
Gaining Assurance.’’ 


Religion. By G. De Molinari. Trans- 
lated from the second French edition, with 
the author’s sanction, by Walter K. Firm- 
inger, B A., Mertou College, Oxford. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 90 cents.) M.De 
Molinari is the editor of the Journal 
@ Economistes, and presents in this volume 
a plea for Christianity as a social institu- 
tion combined with a tacit repudiation of 
its historical veracity on the one hand, and 
an argument in favor of the separation of 
Church and State. This is not a position 
of much moral strength. Christianity is 
not capable of receiving support on any but 
the one ground of its truth and its divine 
origin. Vindications which assert its leg- 
endary evolution on the one band, and its 
value asasocial bond.or as a naturalistic re- 
ligion, on the other, tho they place the au- 
thor on a far higher ethical plane than that 
of atheistic negation, from a religious point 
of view are but doubtfully worth either the 
writing or the reading. 


Short Studies in Character, by Sophie 
Bryant, D. Sc., London, is the second vol- 
ume we have seen in “The Ethical Li- 
brary” (Macmillan & Co., New York, $2.00), 
and a book not at all inferior in theoretic 
or practical merit to the volume by Bo- 
sanquet. It is particularly rich in the edu- 
cational suggestions in Part II, on the cure 
of moral defects and the training of un- 
promising cases or ‘ugly ducklings.”” We 
do not find much light thrown on the 
question which is, after all, the most diffi- 
cult problem of moral training, what to do 
with selfish natures, either cold or sensual, 
and the ‘“‘ne’er do weel” variety. The 
chapter on inverting the Socratic method 
is full of sense and good points admirably 
put. There is no nonsense in the book, no 
illusion, and no barren speculation of a 
theoretic idealist. The author is well known 
among practical school workers as mathe- 
matical mistress in the North London Col- 
legiate School for Girls. 


Harper & Brothers bring out for use in 
high schools and colleges A History of the 
Roman Empire from its Foundation to the 
Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B.C.-180 
A.D.). By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. (New 
York. $150.) This volume is desigued to 
fill a gap in the series of manuals on Roman 
history for the first two centuries of the 
Roman Empire. It is the period of greatest 
importance in the history of the Empire, 
and the present manual is a thorough and 
in all respects competent piece of work. The 
author has spared himself no pains to be 
abreast of the most recent discoveries and 
the best critical opinion. He has not lim- 
ited himself to the development of a series 
of facts, but has entered, as far as the space 
allotted him would allow, into the discus- 
sion of their underlying philosophy, and 
particularly the constitutional history and 
organization of the Empire. 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
of the Events of his Life. By James Dykes 
Campbell. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$3.00.) Substantially this volume is the 
author’s preface to the one-volume edition 
of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Poetical Works,’ published 
last spring, a work of too much extraordin- 
ary merit to be hidden away in an introduc- 
tion. It was designed to serve a provisional 
purpose until the completion of the Standard 
Life by the poet’s grandson,and with this end 
in view. todwell more on the eventsof the 
poet’s life, than on the critical development 
of his work. It is now published with full 
and careful notes, which make it both an 
extremely interesting and an extremely 
useful book, to which one can appeal with 
confidence on most, if not all of the points 
which arise in the study of Coleridge’s life. 
The volume has the further merit of being 
a treasury of literary anecdote and incident. 


The Builders of American Literature. 
By Francis H. Underwood. (Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $1.50.) Mr. Underwood has 
made in this volume compact and interest- 
ing sketches of the principal American 
writers born before 1826. He begins with 
Jonathan Edwards and ends with Richard 
Henry Stoddard. The truly valuable part 
of the work is to be found in its condensed 
biographical matter, its judicious use of 
salient facts and its clear, direct diction. 
When Mr. Underwood essays criticism we 
do not always find him asafe guide. We 
give the book hearty welcome, however, 
and shall be glad to see the promised second 
volume which is to bring the sketches down 
to the present. 

Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek. By Ernest DeWitt Bur- 
ton, Professor in the University of Chicago. 
(University Press of Chicago. $1.50.) This 
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grammar has advanced from the pamphlet 
in which it appeared five or six years ago 
to a second edition, revised and enlarged 
to an octavo of 214 pages. It contains a full 
and systematic treatment of the con- 
struction and use of the verb in all its 
moods, tenses and parts in New Testament 
Greek. Nothing more helpful than such 
anexposition can be placed in the hands of a 
student of the New Testament. The pres- 
ent minual is eminently a students’ aid. 
It has grown up in theclass room, and been 
revised and tested in the class room. 


The Chronicles of the Sid. By Adela E. 


Orpen. (New York; Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $2.00.) Thereisa certain interest at- 


taching to books like this. The story of 
Miss Gates’s wanderings, for this is what 
the volume is filled with, cannot be called 
lively or captivating. Thestyleis slowand 
cold, stiff indeed to woodenness, but the 
matter has its attractiveness. Miss Gates’s 
travels in the Sahara, on the Nile, in the 
Holy Land, to the North Cape and in Ice- 
land, are strange performances for a woman 
past sixty and not very robust. The book 
is well worth reading. The author substi- 
tutes the Moorish way of spelling Sid for 
the ordinary Spanish Cid. 

Greenhouse Construction. A Complete 
Manual on the Building, Heating, Venii- 
lating and Arrangement of Greenhouses, 
and the Construction of Hotbeds, Frames 
and Piant Pits. By L. R. Taft. (Orange 
Judd Company, New York. $1.50.) The 
title describes this book fully and justly. 
It remains fur us to add that it is what it 
claims to be. The working plans and dia- 
grams are full and good, except that details 
of cost are not given systematically. The 
author is Professor of Horticulture and 
Landscape Gardening in the Michigan 
Agricultural College, and understands his 
subject on both the theoretic and the prac- 
tical side. 


Index of Noteworthy Wordsand Phrases 
found inthe Clementine Writings common- 
ly called the Homilies of Clement. Pub- 
lished bythe Trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 
(Macmillian & Co., New York. $1.25.) The 
increasing number of American students 
Clement will find this a very usefulaid in 
prosecuting their studies. It was prepared 
under Bp. Lightfoot’s direction as an aid to 
the study of the Clementine Literature, and 
in particular to the publication ofa text 
of the Recognitions which the author had 
undertaken to prepare. It is believed to 
contain all words in any way noteworthy 
or unusual. 


The Coral Ship. By Kirk Munroe. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) This 
is the fourth volume of the ‘‘ Rail and Wa- 
ter Series’? of books for boys. It tells a 
very improbable story in a rather hasty 
style, and yet boys who like strange and 
wonderful adventures will find it of thrill- 
ing interest. We are inclined to regard , 
such stories as quite harmless and even 
healthful reading when not too liberally in- 
dulged in. Mr. Munroe is never guilty of 
writing mere sensational tales, and altho 
in the present instance his romance is pret- 
ty highly colored, he holds on well to a 
wholesome view of what a story should be. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. A Study of 
His Life and Work. By Arthur Waugh. 
(Charles L. Webster & Co., New York. 
$1.50) This is a comparatively low-priced 
American edition published from the third 
English edition. The work was all but 
completed at the sudden death of Lord 
Tennyson. It has been received in Eng- 
land among critics and friends of the poet 
with great favor, and been made the sub 
ject of many and high encomiums,. It lays 
no claim to the character of the formal 
official Life of Tennyson; but until that 
final work appears we are not likely to have 
one better than this. 

Parables from Nature. By Mrs. Alfred 
Gally. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
two vols. $1.75 the volume.) These hand- 
some volumes, prettily illustrated and neat- 
ly printed, contain a large number of “‘ob- 
viously moral” stories, with animals, 
birds, insects, etc., thinly disguised as 
dramnatis persone. The book is intended for 
the delectation of young children ; but we 
do not know any American children whocan 
be held down to reading literature so plain- 
lysoverloaded with preachy sentimentali- 
ties. It is a very English work and very 
handsomely gotten up. 


Fragments in Baskets. By Mrs. W. Boyd 
Carpenter. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons, New 
York. $1.00.) Mrs. Carpenter has put her 
hand to a kindof work which is not often 
done as well as she does it—preaching by 
parables. The book isa seriers of imagina- 


tive stories whose moral pointis of more 
importance than the story, They remind us 
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* 
of Krumacher’s famous little book. They 
take up and enforce the simplest lessons 
in little parables whose simplicity and 
beauty must prove attractive to young 
readers, 


An Old Town by the Sea, by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 

Co., $1.00), is a pleasing little historical 
sketch of Portsmouth, done in Mr. Al- 
drich’s dainty way, a pen-aquarelle, if we 
may so name it, of an old town as pictur- 
esque asany in America. For our part we 
like such a book, and make haste to say so. 


Drolis from Shadowland. By J. H. 
Pearce. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) These short bits of fiction have a 
wizard’s spirit in them. They are uncanny 
to the point of making the reader’s flesh 
creep. The publishers have given the little 
volume a beautiful dress, 


We have before us the bound volume of 
The Youth’s Companion for 1893, with an 
index of authors and articles. The Youth’s 
Companion was founded in 1827. The vol- 
ume before us is therefore the sixty-Sixth, 
and it is more thriving, richer, fuller and 
better than ever. 


No Heroes. By Blanche Willis Howard. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.) 
This is a good story for young people. It 
is strong and healthful in tone, cleverly 
written, and full of vigorous interest. 


The last number in Harper’s “‘ New and 
Revised Edition’”’ of William Black’s novels 
is The New Fortunatus. 


> 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mrs. WALFORD’S new novel is entitled 
‘““The Matchmaker.” 





.. The March Century publishes a severe 
criticism on some of the methods of the 
American Protective Association, by the 
Rev. Washingtou Gladden, and another 
hitherto unpublished lecture by James 
Russell Lowell. 


.. The widow of the late Professor Tyn- 
dall, who is preparing his biography, re- 
quests his correspondents kindly to lend 
her any letters of his in their possession. 
Such letters should be sent to Hind Head 
House, Haslemere, England. 


inna T, Barclay, the United States Consul 
at Tavgier, Morocco, is publishing in Le 
Reveil du Moroe of that city the transla- 
tion of a very interesting report, contain- 
ing a careful picture of Moorish customs, 
cities, etc., in the last century, addressed to 
the United States Government by Thomas 
Barclay, American Consul at Tangier in 
1786. 

....Messrs. Ginn & Company will publish 
in May “A Book of Elizibethan Lyrics,” 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction, 
ete., by F. E. Schelling, Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. This anthol- 
ogy aims to cover the half century from 
the publication of * The Paradise of Dainty 
Devices”? to the death of John Fletcher, 
1575-1625. 

..Poet Lore, for February, contains 
“Clematis and Ivy,’’ with extracts from 
unpublished letters of George Eliot, by the 


associate editor, Mr. William G. Kings- 
land, and ‘“‘Song to Alysoun,’ an early 
English lyric modernized by Anna R. 
Brown; Walt Whitman is again treated of 


by John Burroughs, and Maurice Mueter- 


linck’s ‘“‘The Seven Princesses,’’ is con- 
tinued. 

.The Altruistic Review, of Chicago, 
devotes about a fourth of its pages to 


‘““ Winnowings,”’ from magazines and week- 
ly newspapers, the extracts thus calling 
attention to articles that appeal to the 
altruisti¢ mind. Among the contributions 
to its February issue are ‘The Heart of 
Phillips Brooks—A Character Sketch,” by 
Arthur B. Chaffee, and ‘ Possibilities of 
Right Co-operation,” by Phineas Dodds. 


.The. Rev. Walter W. Skeat, the dis- 
tinguished authority on early English lit- 
erature, is soon’to embody the results of 
his study for the last twenty-five years in 
an authoritative edition of Chaucer. Itis 
the first modern edition (not counting mere 
reprints from old black-letter copies) that 
contains the whole of Chaucer’s works, 
both prose and verse; and it will include 
an exhaustive commentary upon all diffi- 
cult passages. This most important work, 
which is to be issued by the Clarendon 
Press, Oxford, will consist of six volumes, 
published at short intervals and sold sepa- 
rately. 

..France reports no fewer than 2,188 
women writers, who have published during 
the last twelve months 1,211 works of fic- 
tion or juvenile writings. Among these 





“The Literary World, semi-monthlies, and 


lady authors 217 are engaged in teaching 
and 280 are poets. They all belong toa 
society of Women Writers, and 32 of them 
to a Society of Dramatic Authors. In Eng- 
land and Ireland the rumber of women 
writers is much smaller. Only 660 are re- 
ported, while the number of men engaged 
in this kind of work is 5,111. Of the 660 
women about 200 are in newspaper work, 14 
of them are less than 20 years of age, and 
20 are more than 65. 


..-.-Among the well-known literary jour- 
nals devoted to new publications and issued 
monthly by prominent publishing houses 
are The Bookman, Hodder & Stoughton, 
London ; Book Reviews, Macmillan & Co.; 
Book News, John Wanamaker; The Book 
Buyer, CharlesScribner’sSons; The Liter- 
ary Era, Porter & Coates, and The Literary 
Digest, Funk & Wagnalls. The Dial, 
formerly McClurg’s publication, The Liter- 
ary World, The Criticand Current Litera- 
ture are independent journals, Current 
Literature being a monthly, The Dial and 


The Critic, a weekly publication. 


tie 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Sewage + in the United States. 
Goon 
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Rafter, M.Am., Soc. C.E., and 
"Sine, Ph.B. i04x7, pp. xxvii, 38 New 
ork: D. Van Nostrand & Co .. ..........065 
The Divine Armory of Holy Scrioture. By the 
Rev. Kenelm V oe The American Ed- 
ition, revised. viet , Dp. xxtii, 928. New 
York: The Car holic Book ae seeabians 


Senanscosoesecenenchinssned > $1 50 
pictienie of dean Boonsmy. Containi ng 
Articles on the Main Su: jects usually d 
with by Fconomic Writers, with Eepiena- 
tions of Legal and Business ‘l'erms which 
may be Found in their Works, and Short 
Notices of Deceased English, American and 
Foreign Economists, and their Chief Con- 
tributions to Economic Literature. Edited 
by R. H. qo tet Palgrave, F.R.S. Sixth Part. 
Drengage E pp. 641 to 8”. Dic- 
tionary of litical Economy. Vol. I. A-E, 
Po. xv. New York: Mucmilian & Co 
The King of Schnorrers. Grotesques and ‘Fan- 
tasies. By I. Zangwill. 734x5, pp. x, 
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Streams or the V gies of Berachah. By: 
Linvenberger. 644x514, pe . New 
The Christian alunes ablishing Co... ... 
Elementary, Meteorology. By William Morris 
Davis. 94x64, pp. xi, 355. Boston: Ginn & 
Co 
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150 


Religion in History and in Modern Life; Together 
with an Essay on the Church and the Work- 
o——_ Ry A Fairbairn, D.D. 
5%, D v. 271. New York: Anson D. 
Randoiph BRU aScccnckiar avedeneestteeeie kes 


Temve. ba gg By Constance Cotterell. 8x 
534, pp. 244. New York: Harper & Bros...... 
Ten Notable Stories. From Lippincott’s Maga- 
mine. x54, pp. 145, Philadelphia, Penn.: 
8. Lippinc BES Risnvsevecstnavebebiee ohtnens 
Secularism ; Its Progress and Its Morals. By 
ohn = Bonham. 734x514, pp. iv, 39%. New 
Yor: SA ere 
Social ~orcn A Record of the Progress of 
the People in Religion, Laws, Learning, 
Arts, Industry, Commerce, Science, Litera- 
—_ and Manners, from = Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. By Various Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Second Kdi- 
tion. Volume J: From the Earliest Times 
to the Accession of Edward the First. 9x534, 
BD. BVI, BG. “TRO GREG. ...cccccesccccenrnessecne 
Fifth Annual Report on the Statistics of Rail- 
ways itn the-Un'ted States for the Year end- 
ing June * th, 18%. Prepared by oo Seger 
tician of the Commission. 914 x6, pp. 
en. D. C.: Government’ Pr a. 
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A History of the Mental Growth of Mankind in 
Ancient Times. By >. Hittell. In four 
: Volume I, Savagism. pp. 
ieathen Barbarism, pp. 376 ; 
Volume Tlf, Judea and Greee eee, ; Vol- 
ume IV, Rome and Early Christianity, pp. 
40t. New York: Henry Holt & Co 
The eg Regime. By Hippolyte Adolphe 
aine, D.C.L. Translated by John Durand.> 
Volume II, 8x: 544. pp. xix 287. The same 
John Ingerfield, and Other Stories. ay Jerome 
K. Jerome. 654x434, pp. vi, 224. The same... 
Alaskana; or. Alaska in Descriptive and Le- 
gendary Poems By Bashrod W. James, 
AM., M.D. 734x5, pp. 400. Philadelphia, 
Penn: Porter & COates...........c0000 seeees 
Selections from the ete sof Francis Jaffrey. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, ~! 
ag E. Gates. 74685, pp. xlv, 213. Boston 
Ye 
The Book of Daniel. Its Prophetic Sanester 
and Spiritual Meaning By Wi H. 
Hinkley. 8x5%4, pp. 191. Boston: 4 wall hu- 
setts New Church Union............cseseceeee 
Among the Matabele. By the Rev. D. Carnegie. 
With Portraits of oes to aga and Khama, 
and Map and Illustrations. ~y pp. 128. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell 
ae Errington and Our Scarlet i A Book 
r the American ae By John McDow- 
Lanwitt, D.D., LL.D. 7x5, pp. 286, 
Outline Studies in the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. a! y. G. Moorehead, D.D. 5x4, 
pp. 363. The same...... 
The Conversion of India. 
h- Present Time, A.D. eor, 
Smith, C.1.F., LL.D. With Illustrations... 
Cartier to Frontenac, Geographical Discovery 
in the Interior of North America in its His- 
torical Relations. 1534-1700. With full Car- 
tographical [Illustrations from een OD. 
rary Sources. By Justin Winsor, ‘4x6, -pj 
vili, 3°9. “oston and New York: Houghton, 
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In Exile, and Other Stories. A Sane Hallock 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Books 





“ With striking clearn ’ says 


thinkers.” 
Mr. Zangwill’s New Book. 


The King of Schnorrers 


Grotesques and Fantasies 
By I. ZANGWILL, author of ‘Children of 
the Ghetto,” ‘“‘The Old Maids’ Club,” 
‘Merely Mary Ann,” etc. With nu- 
merous illustrations. 12mo, $1.50, 


*,* In“ The King of Schnorrers” Mr. Zangwili at- 
tempts a delineation of, the Jewish “*Schnorrer ” of 
tradition—a personage “as unique among beggars as 
Israel among nations.”” The author conducts bis 
hero through a number of amusing adventures, re- 
essoting these in that vivid style familiar to his 

ome of the shorter stories in the volume 
gic and some com ic, Mr. Zangwill playfully 
sqoting to 0 - critic the task of “determining 
wh 


The paiceiaie Duchy 
STORIES, STUDIES, AND SKETCHES. 


* By A. T. QUILLER-CovUcH, author of 
“ Saeed and Crosses,” ‘‘The Blue 
Pavilions,” etc. 12mo, $1.00. 








PROF. JT. NORMAN LOCKYER’S 


A STUDY OF THE TEMPLE WOR 


“This work of the 
appropriately illustrat 
inv sos gal 
‘on Daily Advertiser. 


Sig 3% Bastich astronomer is 
field which is 


Just Published. 


Pain, Pleasure, and 
Aesthetics 
An. Essay concerning the Psychology of 
Pain and Pleasure, with special refer- 
ence to Aisthetics. By HENRY RuT- 
GERS MARSHALL, M.A. 8vo, $3.00. 


New Volume in the Dilettante Library. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


By WALTER JERROLD. With a Portrait. 
16mo, crocodile cloth. Price, 90 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


covered is 
The = is clear and graphic, and the publishers have given thisgreat work a fitting setting. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


By BENJAMIN KIpDb. 
In “Social Evolution ” Mr. Kidd treats of the various social problems that are now pressing for solution. 
for March ta tands. th 


8vo, $2.50. 


The Lover’s Lexicon 


A Handbook for Novelists, Playwrights, 
Philosophers, and Minor Poets ; but es- 
pecially for the enamoured. By FRED- 
ERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Third Edition Just Ready. 


Seventy Years of Irish Life 


Being the Recollections of W. R. Le Fanu. 
One vol.,crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


The Memories of Dean 
Hole 


With illustrations from original sketches 
by LEECH and THACKERAY, and a por- 
trait of the author. Twelfth thousand. 
12mo, cloth, $2 25. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 


THE DAWN OF ASTRONOMY 


SHIP AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


With numerous illustrations and full-page plates. By J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S., author 
of “‘ The Meteoritic Hypothesis,” ‘‘ The Chemistry of the Sun,” etc. 


Royal 8vo, $5.00. 


of aes fascinating interest, and it is proteccly on and 
new one, but it is one which should be ly 


New Volume in the Ethical Library. 
Short Studiesin Character 


By SOPHIE BRYANT, D.Sc., Lond. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


New Book by the Bishop of Ripon. 


Twilight Dreams 
By Rev. W. B. CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., 
Bishop of Ripon. 12mo, $1.00, 


* Beautiful as a poem; now an allegory, now a par- 
able.”—Living Church. . » 


“The best elmeent in them is their deep and vigor- 
ous spirituality.”—The Outlook. 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Cartier to Frontenac. 


A study of Geographical Discovery in the inte- 
rior of North America in its Historical Rela- 
tions, 1534-1700; with full cartographical il- 
lustrations from contemporary sources. By 
JUSTIN WINSOR, author of ‘* Columbus,” edi- 
tor of *‘ Narrative and Critica! History of 
America.” 8vo, $4.00. 


A book of great value on account of its abundant 
contributions to our knowledge of American history 
and geography. 


In Exile, and Other Stories. 


A tasteful volume of excellent short stories, by 
Mary Hatiock Foote, author of “The 
Chosen Valley,” “‘The Led-Horse Claim,” 
*“ John Bode win’s Testimony,” “* The Last As- 
sembly Ball,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


’ e 
A Poet’s Portfolio: Later 
Readings. 

By WILLIAM WETMORE Story, author of 

“Roba di Roma,” “ Fiammetta,” etc. 18mo, 

parchment paper or cloth, $1.00. 

A delightful little book like Mr. Story’s “He and 
She’’—a collection of charming lyrics strung on the 
silver thread of an entertaining conversation. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


TH EH HU! MAN for _25c. (or HATI 


TH it 5 | Off, Tarns Gray, and the Remedy? 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 
c.8. LONG & Co., 1913 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this little book.” —Athe nrum, 








Columbian Inkstand 


Best in the World. am for Illustrated Pamphlet. 
BOYD & ABBOT CU. 23 Warren St., New York. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINEADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y. 





Everybody is Buying It ..... 


sta’ 
(2) Because the addresses are published 


— stenograohers 





hg to to be “ authentic.” 
(3) Dox T 
com) ote and mislead 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 1,600 pages; ie estratiges. 
bound in cloth; $7.50 bo’ 
SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCR ion 
Address 


THE WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS 
Edited by Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D. 
The Only Reliable, Full and Authentic Report of the Most 
Notable Congress of Modern Times. 
(1) Because this set of books contains the TEACHINGS AND RELIGIOUS gmat OF THE WORLD as 
their adherents at the Parliament of Religions held ir C 
. with a few exceptions, the rtgin 
’ reports or newspaper clippings, as in the cheap editions on the market purport- 


BE DECEIVED ) cheap imitation editions. They are unauthorized, unofficial, inaccurate, in- 
Thtetas, 10.00 beun: nd tp 
J. A. HILL & CO., Publishers, 44 East 14th St., New York, 


al manuscripts, and not 


ingle sets sent prepaid Fa the following prices: $5.00 
TERMS TO AGENTS. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are asi 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the grouna 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y, 


¢ttr 





THETA AAT Itt 


FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker s Right Hand Helper. 

In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen_or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

Various sizes—-$12 to $20. 

A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 

152-154 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
SSSSSSASSSAPSLLESSSERSSD 


ssc edit ta lie 
ARSSRSSSSSSSASSSREESS 





Europe Seen through a 
Boy’s Eyes. 
By TELLO J. @APERY. 


Editor of THE SUNNY Hour. 
16mo, Bound in White and Gold. Price, $2.00. 


A story of the recent trip of the young author, is 
now ready. It contains twenty-six half-tone engrav- 
ings direct from photographs. 


Tello J. d’Aperv. the New ‘York boy editor, who 
ves shoes to poor children, ee be n and ub- 
ished a bright little book, lled oo been 
Through a Boy’s Eyes. ”_Mail and tie 

“ Europe Seen Through a » Bors 's Eyes” is a book ac- 
tually written by a boy C7ee tO See and it 
chronicles that w ich felesvaied him.—The . 

** Europe Seen Thruugh a Boy's Eyes” is ps work 
of a boy, and has a peculiar —— from that cir- 
cumstance.—The Times, New York 

One of the aoe rettiest books of the season is writte 
and oy 'y a boy—Tello d’A pery—with the title 

“ Europe Seen Through a Boy’s Eyes” And seen and 
described very intelligently it is, too, in a matter-of- 
fact and straighttorward way, $ 


‘angiers, nada, Seville, 
Ma iid’ a Spanish pullfight end the I Italian cities.— 
The Recorder, New York. 


Address Publisher of 


THESUNNY HOUR, 59 West 24th 8t., N.Y. 





PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 








THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
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Successful Books 


By Prof. Geo. D. Herron 


OUTLOOK ranks Dr. Herron with Maurice, 
me , and Farrar of England,and Bishop Hun- 
ti and Dr. Wi o. . as 
one of the most eminent thinkers and writers of our 
times on Applied Christianity . 


The Larger Christ. With Introduction by 
Rev. Josiah Strong. 12mo, cloth, gilt top.... .75 


“ fresh, strong, prophetic voice, calling the 
ania a ay view and more complete Christli- 
ness.’—Rev. JOHN HENRY BARROWS. 





* An unusually profound and quickening book.”— 
Congregationalist. 
The Call ofthe Cross. 12mo, cloth.... .75 


“This is not a hook to be read carelessly. Thought- 
tul Christians will find in it a solemn message to the 
inmost soul.”—New York Observer. 

The Christian Society. 12mo, cloth... 1.00 
(In Press.) 


. Herron’s previous writings have been leadin 
ivy 4" ee work which summarizes his sociological 


theories. 
By Rev. F. B. Meyer 


ay not know of any writer whose works on ‘ The 
Life More Abundant’ I could more heartily recommend 
than those of Mr. Meyer.” —Rev. B. FAY MILLS. 


Joshua, and the Land of Promise. By 
Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. Old Testament Heroes. 
1G, CIOUN....cccccecccccccescscccors per Uanebioane 1.00 


Previous volumes of “ Old Testament Heroes” are 
Moses Joseph Israel 
Abraham Elijah 


“Reverent and thoughtful, and will point out to 
many areader unsuspected truth and beauty in the 
Holy Scripture.”— Watchman. 

The Way into the Holiest: Expositions 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, B.A. Expository Series. 12mo, cloth.. 1.00 

Previous volumes of ** The Epository Series ” are: 
The Life and Light of Men: Expositions of 

John I.—XII. 

Tried by Fire: Exposition of First Epistie of 

Peter. 


“These expositions have the character of all Mr. 
Meyer’s writings. They combine devout insight into 
the rich resourcesof the Word of with skill in 
adapting it to the spiritual needs of his readers. He 
is earnest, practical, personal.”—The Independent. 


F. B. Meyer, B.A. The Christian Life Series. 
18mo, cloth, 50c.; white Cloth. ...........seseeeees -60 


Previous volumes of “‘ The Christian Life Series” are: 


Tenses of the Blessed Life. 
The Prescat Teuses of the Blessed Life. 
The Shepherd Psalm. 
Christian Life. 


“Full of rich, . thought and strength and en- 
went for the Christian heart.”—Christian at 
ork. 


* Earnest, devout, practical.”—Evangelist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO 


MUSIC. 


Compiled by 
0 F. N, Peloubet,D.D. 
* ©9 and Hubert P.Main 
230 Hymns and Tunes, for use where one book 
Hy Soren for the devotional meeting and the Sunday 
chool. 
Cloth, #40.00 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN Co. 
215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 16 East 9th St.,New York. 

















eEASTER SELECTIONS, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers of Sunday-School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid: e 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and ne I ared by /. £. HALL, Price, 
com post-paid. Wecall attention also to: ** The 
d rd of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,” 
Death's Conqueror,” “The King of Love,” **Sav- 
zor Victorious,” Easter Morning, Etc., Price, § 
cents each, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS. cece 


UNDER THE PALMS, By Butterworth 
and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid. 


FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 

oot, Price, 20 cents, post-paid. 

FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 
Burnham and Root. Price 30 cts, post-paid, 

MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy 


Catalogue of Easter Music of every 
description mailed free on application. Address, 


© — THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, 








PIA " 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN 
VERY RESPECT. 

APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New York‘ 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy pa mts. 

New styles just pafrew oe ay 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


EDUCATION. 
WILSON COLLEGE  womt 


WOMEN. 

Classi Scientific & ‘ial Courses. eek art, 
Prin ‘orms sent to ° 
trance by certificate, “Address: Chon bovbise Pan 


‘ 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Financia. 


THE SEIGNIORAGE. 


IN money matters the seigniorage is the 
profit allowed a mint in coining the 
precious metals. It may be granted to 
the Government directly and arbitrarily 
by law, or it may result from the working 
of commercial forces on the bullion 
value of metals bought for coining. The 
latter is the case with our silver. The 
Bland-Allison Act provided for the pur- 
chase of so many ounces of silver at the 
market price, the same to be coined into 
dollars of legal weight. When the silver 
fn ddollar is worth $1.29 per ounce it is on 
a par with gold at the ratio established by 
law. As silver was bought much lower 
than this price, it follows that the differ- 
ence was an apparent gain to the United 
States in the shape of more silver dollars 
than the value of the bare bullion. This 
was seigniorage ; yet only so by a figure 
of speech, because the thirty cents or so 
per ounce gained by the UnitedStates was 
a fictitious gain, for silver dollars at their 
par value would not be taken by any 
nation except our own. This seigniorage 
was of no more intrinsic value to the 
United States than so much paper; in- 
deed, paper money could just as well have 
been issued for the whole silver currency, 
so far as value was concerned, for that 
value rested at last upon the ability to ex- 
change silver for gold. 

It was the plan of the silver advocates 
to force silver to the ratio-par with gold 
through these forced purchases by the 
United States. In this they failed; so 
double the quantity was to be bought un- 
der the Sherman Act. As the people had 
been sending back the ‘‘ cartwheels” as 
fast as the Government put them out, 
thereby saying that they did not want sil- 
ver dollars in active circulation, the 
Sherman Act provided for the purchase 
of silver bullion by the issue of Treasury 
notes in payment, just as previously the 
silver dollars had been represented by 
silver certificates issued against them. 
Those Treasury notes were, of course, 
issued at the bullion value of the silver 
bought. If that bullion had been coined 
at the standard number of ounces per 
dollar, there would have been issued $55,- 
000,000 more in silver dollars than the 
amount of Treasury notes outstanding. 
Mr. Bland’s bill for coining the seignior- 
age provides, in brief, that the United 
States shall coin $55,000,000 of ‘‘ cart- 
wheels” from the bullion in the Treasury 
vaults, as its share of the profits which 
would accrue to it if the whole were 
turned into silver money. These coins 
would be placed in the Treasury and used 
to defray running expenses. 

It will be noticed that the whole pro- 





| posal is visionary. Of course the Federal 


Government can by law declare anything 
money even if all of us are bankrupted 
by such financiering. It declares coin to 
be based on an abstraction—for such the 
Bland bill really proposes. Seigniorage is 
profit in minting; in our case it consists 
of the difference between the bullion and 
the standard value of silver dollars when 
coined. If silver dollars are not coined 
there can be no profit and no seigniorage. 
To take a part of the Treasury bullion as 
additional money now, would be as fool- 
ish intrinsically as the passage of a law 
stating that there was leather enough in 
the country to warrant the creation of 
$55,000,000 more money. Our wealth in 
leather would not redeem such an issue, 
and neither will our silver. Our whole 
currency, our whole trading depends 
upon gold and upon the good faith and 
ability of the Federal Government to give 
a gold dollar for every other dollar on 
demand. Altho this is so, yet this silver 
bullion in the Treasury belongs to the 
holdersof Treasury notes as an additional 
security. If anything is done with it at 
all, the whole mass ought tobe sold grad- 
ually and the gold received from its sale 
added to the Treasury reserve. Nothing 
would so strengthen public faith in the 
determination of the United States to 
maintain the gold standard at all hazards, 
But at any rate, whether as silver or gold, 
it belongs to the currency holders. The 





Federal Government would have no moral 


‘right to coin any part of it as additional 


money. 

The recent decision of the Attorney- 
General bears upon this point. He says 
silver certificates are not money, properly 
speaking. They pass for money because 
the United States accepts them for custom 
dues ; but in réality they are a form of 
warehouse receipts which pass from hand 
to hand because they cover certain goods. 
This is one of the results of forcing our 
Government to keep a vast pawnshop for 
the silver mine owners and operators. 
Paper certificates, which on their face 
promise to ‘‘ pay —— dollars in coin on 
demand,” are not really money, but rep- 
resent money. In view of this decision 
of the law officer of the United States, 
the absurdity of coining a seigniorage 
which does not exist, except in the ab- 
stract, is manifest. Such an act would 
take a large sum of money from under 
the lien of our silver receipts ; its breach 
of faith does not need prolonged discus- 
sion. 

We have injected so much silver and 
paper into our currency that $100,000,000 
in gold is little enough—too small a sum 
in fact—to sustain the gold credit of all 
our circulating medium. The late issue of 
bonds has brought the gold reserve up. 
If we were to keep on adding more silver 
on whatever theory, or paper money, 
without an adequate reserve in gold, we 
should run into another pavic. Of course 
our credit is good, and we would get out 
of such troubles eventually, but mean- 
while adversity would be the rule and 
prosperity the exception. Coining $55,000,- 
000 of silver already pledged would be 
taken to mean another step toward sucha 
policy and such a fate, and would prolong 
the depression from which it is hoped we 
shall soon slowly emerge. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


For the first time in many weeks a 
really better feeling can be noticed in 
mercantile circles. Not only have there 
been fewer failures in business and fewer 
shut-downs at mills, but complaints .of 
dullness are less severe, and in a few 
markets goods are really selling with less 
sluggishness. All eyes are now turned 
hopefully toward the spring trade; and 
were it not for the suspense at Washing- 
ton there is nota doubt but that trade 
would gradually resume its normal activ- 
ity. But this is too much to expect. The 
country has endured this suspense now 
for nearly six months, fully discounting 
its worst effects ; and the tide can hardly 
turn until uncertainty ends and values 
regain some stability. Collections are 
fair, circumstances considered. Prices, 
however, are generally low and very un- 
satisfactory to producers. This has a par- 
tial offset in the fact that it has encour- 
aged the consideration of many new en- 
terprises, and iron manufacturers report a 
largeamount of orders of this character, 
simply held back and accumulated pend- 
ing the close of tariff agitation. There is 
no doubt whatever that as soon as this 
disturbance is ended general recovery 
will follow. Capital is abundant and 
promises to continue available at low 
rates for a long time to come; so that 
provided we hold ourselves with patience 
and prudence, absolutely nothing stands 
in the way of better times but the caprice 
of Congress and the innumerable factions 
it is trying to pacify. 








The local grain markets experienced 
considerable upward reaction. Wheat, 
after dropping to nearly 60c. for March 
delivery, rallied over 2c. The rise was 
mainly due to the buying of shorts to 
cover contracts, and was assisted by 
larger purchase of the Northwestern 
mills, While low prices failed to stimu- 
late exports to any extent, it was expected 
that millers would buy more freely and 
that farmers would hold back for better 
figures, thus permitting a reduction in 
the heavy visible supply which has been 
such a load upon the market, and which 
now stands at 78,668,000 bushels, a de- 
crease of 800,000 for the week. Other 
grains, tho dull, were strengthened by 
the advance in wheat. In the cotton 
market the tendency was downward, 
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because of weak cables, larger receipts 
than anticipated, and small purchases by 
domestic spinners. Middling uplands 
dropped from 7 15-16c. to 7c. Since 
September ist receipts at the ports 
have amounted to $5,168,900 bales, an in- 
crease of nearly 900,000. Exports during 
the same period were 3,972,000 bales, an 
increase of the same amount, cr about 
900,000 bales. The stock of cotton in the 
United States is 33,000 bales less than a 
year ago; but the world’s visible is 
4,435,000 bales, or more than 200,000 bales 
greater than this time 1893. The pro- 
vision markets are very dull. Lard is 
quoted at 7c. for prime city, and pork at 
$13.50@14.00 for mess. Hogs are being 
packed with more freedom at the mo- 
ment, but the winter season soon to close 
will show a decrease of nearly 100,000 
hogs from January estimates. Staple 
groceries are quiet, the wholesale gro- 
cery trade having held its own rela- 
tively better than other branches of 
trade. Coffee bas thus far scarcely 
experienced any decline in spite of hard 
times. Sugar was, of course, affected by 
news from Washington. California prod- 
ucts are more or less depressed by unusat- 
isfactory conditions in California, <A 
somewhat better tone is expressed in the 
iron trade, both pig iron and structural 
work being in slightly better demand; but 
prices are unsatisfactory, and there is no 
indication of immediate improvement in 
this respect, No. 1 pig still being quoted 
at $13@14. The markets for India mer- 
chandise—such as shellac, jute, indigo, 
etc.—were somewhat unsettled by rumors 
that the Indian Government contemplated 
a tax on exports. This was offset, how- 
ever, by the depressed condition of Indian 
trade, and the forcing of goods to market 
in consequence. Our textile industries are 
in an unchanged condition. There has 
been no further talk of shut-down among 
the mills ; and, as the distributing houses 
of this city report a better -demand for 
fancy cottons—in fact, alarger trade than 
in any week this season—a more hopeful 
feeling is generally displayed. - There are 
a number of Western buyers now in this 
city who speak less discouragingly than 
in their former visits. The woolen trade, 
while dull as usual, is not quite so demor- 
alized as a few weeks ago; and clothiers 
are selling goods faster than the mills pro- 
duce them. No trade is so hampered by 
tariff uncertainties as the dry goods 
trade. This applies to importers as much 
as to domestic manufacuurers, the imports 
of textiles at this port since January Ist 
aggregating only $16,700,000 against 
$29,600,000 the same eight weeks in 1893, : 
Here is a decrease of nearly $13,000,000, 
or over 40%. If the decrease in the 
domestic branch of the trade has been in 
anything Jike the same ratio, the com- 
plaints from that district are easily under- 
stood. 

In Wall Street there was no activity 
whatever, except among the Industrials, 
which afford rare opportunities for ma- 
nipulation, while the tariff agitation lasts. 
Railroad securities are, however, severely 
let alone. Speculators will not take hold 
while the present depression and uncer- 
tainty lasts; and big holders, as a rule, 
have accumulated all the stocks and bonds 
that they care to for the time being, while 
investors are too scarce and poor to be a 
consideration in the market. One cheer- 
ing factor is the better feeling in Europe 
regarding American securities, which 
has been fostered partly by improved 
conditions in Great Britainand in Argen- 
tine investments. The Britishers, how- 
ever, still show a lack of confidence in 
our monetary policy, which unquestion- 
ably hinders the flow of foreign capital 
in this direction. An important move- 
ment is in progress in Paris, seeking the 
introduction of American stocks and 
bonds on the Bourse of that city. Hitherto 
the market for our investments in France 
has been very limited because of the ab- 
sence of any active market for them. 
The French, being a thrifty, saving peo- 
ple, would no doubt invest freely 
over here if the opportunity were 
presented in the right way. The 
local bond market has been rather more 
active, owing to a demand from lending 
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institutions. This was due to the diffi- 
culty of finding employment for money, 
even at unprofitable rates. Low-priced 
issues generally had the preference. 
Railroad affairs show no change. Earn- 
ings continue small, giving rise to rate- 
cutting here and there; but nothing 
serious in this direction has happened 
yet. Managers continue to hope for im- 
provement and are tiding over the emer- 
gency by strict economy. The Treasury 
finances show continuel improvement 
as a result of the bond issue and 
increased customs and internal rev- 
enue receipts. The gold reserve now 
stands at $106,000,000. Unless the public 
credit should again be impaired by the 
threatened Bland Seigniorage bill, there 
is little reason for anxiety about the 
Treasury’s ability to protect its resources. 
The firmness of foreign exchange excited 
fears of gold exports, and this is the sea- 
son when gold usually goes abroad ; but 
at present Europe does not seem to want 
gold, and our bankers could readily spare 
a few millions with benefit to money 
rates. Call loans ruie 1%. Time money is 
quoted at 2@3}z for 1 to 6 months re- 
spectively. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Feb. 24. Feb Ii. Increase. 
LOADB. .......2000 $441,217,600 — $439,328,300 $1,589,300 
Specie........0.00 97,915,600 98,587,000 * 671,400 
Legal tenders 110,037,500 108, _— 1,589,+.00 
Deposits.........- 552,742,400 2,750,100 
‘rculation...... 11,663,600 *SLL Ter 








* Decrease. 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








PRBOWD sc .xeccesvns $97,915,600 $98,587,000 * £671,400 
Legal tenders.... 110,037,500 108,447,900 Lh 589,600 
Total reserve... $27,953,100 $27,034,900 ~ $918, $918,200 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 133, 185, 600 132,498, 075 687,525 
Surp, reserve. $74 767,500 $74, 536,825 $230,675 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 




















Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
ASBFICR.. 2.0.0.0000000000 Ish sas iT.) 
American Exchange....... ity) lai 149 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 167 170 130 
BroQdway.....ccoescessceess 231 200 230 
Central Nationa)........... 120% 120 124 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 ae 
Chatham............ 6 see 30) 40) 400 
I  .ncccckecsscseve ces, Ge 4,000 4,800 
Cituzens’........ 137 135 160 

428 425 
25046 ion mers 
Comimerce.........- apes 173 2 isu 
Continental 12wWhe 120 esse 
Corn Exchange..... ......- 255 250 280 
DORORRE. 0620 cove cccesvessecs Lit ae 
Bane RAVER. ...0.2.0ccesesesees 140 140 
Eleventh Ward ..... 275 200 
Fifth Avenue — 625 2,000 
First National ke eubeee BYU 2,00 
First National of S. 1..... 110 lle 
Fourteenth Street......... 185 ines a 
Fourth National ............ NU i 20 
Gallatin National.... ..... 2u1 2380 
Garfield National..... 400 = 
German-American........- Iie 1s 
Germania. .........ccccceees ou UU 
Greenwich. .......0- sesecees 161% 150 bene 
Teen éaivelone 3104 300 350 
Hudeon River.....cc..eces 150 1 ae 
Importers’ and Traders’... 560 550 UU 
PURE .cckbebeebensrceseeeese 160. 140 
Leatner Manufacturers’... 154 200 225 
Lincoln National........ — 42% WO oes 
Market and Fulton.... 210 200 225 
PERERRGE ounce .ccne conse 72 180 1 
Manhattan..........c000 eee 1nd Is0 nee 
Merchants’ Exchange ...., 12 ilu 125 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . 175 150 ihe 
BROPORMEANS. «2.20500 0ccences0s 180 235 
a er l4u = lou 
Metropolitan ............000 5 2 jose 
Metropolis = 465 450 HO 
Mount Morris 200 200 
BIMSEBR.. 2... ccccccoccccccceseee 16239 1 cule 
NL. ns cbashuieevecsees 2u9 200 220 
New York County. 605 135 eee 
New York Nat. Exchange. 1% 100 120 
Ninth National............. 115 114 121 
Nineteenth Ward........ 145 soe 
North Aurerica............-, 160 150 Sone 
| ae eee rrr 231 220 250 
Pacific ¢ Rdg 130 pane 
PE cack sce. aecenssnvevsceees 26234 23 280 
People’ 3154y ctor’ = 
Phenix.. 165 lt 120 
Republic... 1 150 
Seaboard National suid ene 172 172 
Secoud National............ 30 300 
Seventh National...... 125 125 
Shoe and Leather........ . 1124 110 ae 
PL. sabiksertse secetces 90 hate 175 
State of New York.... wi 100 120 
Sc. Nicholas.... 130 
aaa 102: 
ROR. ..0500000 00000 100 — hee 
United States National ... 22046 75 190 
Western National.......... 110 110 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Business in foreign exchange was small, 
with little business for this week. 
Messrs, Baring, Magoun & Co. quoted 












THE INDEPENDENT. 


actual rates for sterling as follows : Sixty 
days, 4.863@4.86}; demand, 4.88}3@4.883 ; 
cables, 4.88@4.883; commercial, 4.85@ 
4.854. This firm’s posted rates were as 
follows : 


60 days. 3 days. 
DRG. 055k <incicccvévesnenc: ee eccccce 4.87 4.89 
Paris, francs..... ......+ ws 5.1436 
Ee .. 5.155% 5,18% 
Berlin, reichsmarks.. 9536 9 
Amsterdam, guilders 4046 4034, 





Other prominet drawers of sterling ex- 
change quote actual rates af follows : 


Brown Drexel Ladenburg- 

Bros, M. & Co. Thalmann. 

Sixty days......... .4.8644-863g  4.8634-87 4.86 -8644 
eee 4.8814 4.8834-89 4.88-8814 

Cable transfers.....4.883¢ 4.89%4-893¢ 48834-8834 
Commercial, long. 4.86-8644 —......4. 265. 4.854¢6-86 

Documentary for 
payment... ......+ 4. B53G-B554  ... se ee eee 4.854¢-8554 


BANK STOCKS. , 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing February 24th, were as follows : 


120% | Niuth.............. 
_— Phenix 
17: 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Goveraments were firm, closing as fol- 
lows 










d. Askeo, 
4s, Registored...........0. ssee.cescseercenes 11334 Ady 
Registered coupons..... oo L134 11446 
New 5s, Registered. . 173g «L175 
Registered coupons. 11736 


117% 
Registered 2s...... ... ae 
Currency 6s, 1895 


Currency 6s, 1896.. 5 nae .. 104 
re. 107 
CI Gi Bens vs canccceccesepssccesseccae 110 
OCRPPORCH OB, BOB... 0.0000 006 008. sacescccess 113 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 






Last 
Bid. Asked, Sales. 
H. B. Clafiin Company, lst pfd.... % 100 
do. do, 24 pfd..........-. . % 100 o- 
Thurber-Whyland Co., com. ee ee oe 244 
do. do. PEd.....006 9 
Trow Directory..... 
do EE sceshsonccce 2 0. x 
Proctor & Gamble, com .. 108 lll 110 
do. do. pfd.... 119 22 
P. Lorillard Co., com.... os 
do. GO. PEA...ccccccce. ecco 104 108 es 
Blackwell’s Dir. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 lke 
COURAGE DD. 6000500008 .c0rcvcceecee0 os ioe 70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co,... 90 luu 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. THE INDEPENDENT has received no- 
tice from the assignee of a defunct real 
estute company that it would receive the 
first and last dividend on its claim ut the 
rate of .055624¢. 


.The coupons of the first mortgage 
bonds of the Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company, due March Ist, are now being 
paid by the New York Guaranty and In- 
demnity Company. 


.-The Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Company,.of_ this city, have declared a 
quarterly dividend of.2¢ on the preferred 
stock, and give notice that the coupons of 
the first mortgage 6% bonds of the com- 
pany will be paid March Ist. 

.It would be an excellent thing for 
the business interests of the United States 
if President Cleveland would give Mr. 
Bland, of Missouri, a foreign appoint- 
ment. We might then hear the last of 
the efforts coatinually made to force sil- 
ver to the front. 


..-An extraordinary oil well has been 
bored near Fostoria, O., which is now 
flowing oil over the surrounding country 
at the rate of 7,500 barrels per day. It will 
bring a fortune to an aged Negro upon 
whose property it was bored and who has, 
heretofore, madea living by peddling veg- 
etables. 


..From a quotation in another col- 
umn of the bid and asked prices. and Jast 
sales of New York City bank stocks, it 
will be seen that these securities do not 
suffer greatly in depreciation, from the 
fact that they are held by conservative 
and prudent investors, and are scarcely 
ever parted with except for the best of 
reasons, 


..The daily newspayers have made 
frequent charges that the delay of the 
Wilson bill in Senate committee is largely 
owing to the desire on the part of certain 
Senators to profit at the New York Stock 
Exchange in sugar and whisky stocks. 
Even if there is no truth in the charge, 
the bare fact that such a claim is made 
and believed by so many people is exceed- 
ingly scandalous. 











....A statement is made that a plan is 
being formulated to place American in- 
vestment securities on the regular list of 
the Paris Bourse. It is thought that there 
is a great field for a movement of the 
kind in France, as the securities now 
dealt in there are of a charactér that, at 
the best, do not pay more than 3%. One 
of the conditions which will be required 
if the scheme is carried out is, that no 
bonds will be offered except gold bonds 
and those distinctly stated as such. 


....A few days ago a dispatch appeared 
in the Eastern papers from Chicago, IIl., 
stating that a project was on foot, backed 
by a number of capitalists in Chicago, 
New York, Boston and London, to con- 
struct a ship canal across the State of 
Michigan that would connect Lake Michi- 
gan and Lake Erie, one plan being to tap 
Lake Michigan at Michigan City or New 
Buffalo, running directly east to Toledo. 
It is quite safe, we think, to say that the 
project of a canal across Michigan is and 
will continue to be one on paper only. 


..Messrs. N. W. Harris & Company, 
one of the leading: investment houses of 
this city and Chicago, offer through our 
columns 5¢ gold bonds of the Cleveland 
Street Railway Company, of Cleveland, 
O. They state that the net earnings since 
March ist, 1893, after paying operating 
expenses and fixed charges, have been 
enough to pay interest on the entire 
bonded debt more than three and a half 
times. Full particulars regarding these 
bonds can be procured by calling upon or 
addressing Messrs. N. W. Harris & Co. 


.-The following securities were sold 
at auction : 
$10, 000 L. 8. & M.S 





ORES. cccvcccese 
shares Municipal Elec. 
ee re bpienas 
5 shares Goshen Nat. Bank..............++ 
2) shares Brooklyn and N.Y. Ferry Co.. 
25 shares ‘litle Guarantee and Trust Co......17434 
5 shares Equitable Life Assura:.ce Society ‘of the 
U. 1,050 per be 


500 






25 shales Beckton Construction Co. pref.. a 
37 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co............. * 
215 shares Sterling lron and Ry. Co............ 50 


...The State Trust Company, of 36 
Wall Street, has been exceedingly success- 
ful since its organization, and now has a 
capital and surplus of $1,800.000. It is 
authorized by law to transact all business 
usually pertaining to trust companies, 
and allows interest on deposits. Among 
the Trustees of the State Trust Company 
are Willis S. Paine, George Foster Pea- 
body, George W. Quintara, Charles Scrb- 
ner, Charles L. ‘Tiffany, Ebenezer K. 
Wright, and other well-known financiers 
and business men. The President is Fran- 
cis S. Bangs, and the Secretary John Q. 
Adams. 


....The deposits in New York savings 
banks for the first six months of the year 
1893 exceeded the withdrawals by $2,485,- 
728; but the total results of the year 1893 
shows that the withdrawals exceeded the 
deposits by $34,000,000. While, of course, 


FOR SALE. 


$500,000 |W 
New York City 


3% BONDS, DUE 190%, 
EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, 


at 100 and accrued interest. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 


VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

















March 1, 1894. 





it is true that much money was with- 
drawn from savings banks on account of 
the financial depression and the cutting off 
of incomes, it should be borne in mind that 
large numbers of people make deposits in 
savings banks as a temporary resting 
place for money intended for investment, 

and during the last half of 1893, desirable 
securities reached so low a figure tbat un- 
doubtedly large sums were withdrawn 
from savings banks for investment in that 
way. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
February 1st on the following bonds : 


Texas and tel Orleans Rd. (Sabine Division) 
1st mortgage 62. 


FAIRHAVEN, 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com - 
mercial Center because it has: 

The Largest and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The Greatest Area of adjacent Agricultural Land 
The most M ificent Forests of Timber in the oan. 
The Finest Natural Town Site and Water Front. 
Immense Veins of the Best Coal in the West which 

roduces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. Iron, Silver 

,_Gold and other ores. £xtensive Quarries of 
Blue Sandstone for building purposes. Valuable in. 
formation can had of 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
FORTUNE IN SIGHT. 


Real Estate Syndicate now_ forming, Im- 
mense pret Ss. Particulars, address 
GEO. H. HILL, Box 518, Portland, Oregon, 


Ww AN TED —#$800 to loan, security inside improved 
real estate, worth $4,110. Borrower stands Al. 
CHAS. W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET, ° 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora 
tions. 

INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS, 
FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 

L, TRENHOLM ‘ Vice Presidents. 


wy. . 
WILLIAM A, eee! 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 


LOMBARD 


Eyutabl, danrisConlin andthe 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 
BOSTON, 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


DeEs MOINES, IOWA, Feb. 21, 1894, 


Notice is hereby given to holders of Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co, 6 Per Cent, Debentures of Series X, due 
Sept. 1, 18%, that all bonds of this Series are called 
——! paymeut March 1, 1894, at which date interest will 























“Also , to holders of bonds of Series 26, due April }, 
1895, that all bonds of this Series are called for pay- 
ment April 1, 1894, at which date interest will cease. 

Above described bonds will be paid on presenta- 
tion, either at the Chemical National Bank, New 
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—_ or at the office of the company in Des Moines, 
ow 
For reinvestment, the oumeny offers its Ten Year 
Bonds, payable at its option five years from date, or 
at the maturity of any pin gee thereafter, bearing 
inverest at five and one-half per cent. per annum, 
and amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
duly assigned and transferreu to responsible trustees 
for the protection of tne bondhoiders. Full descrip- 
tion will be given on application. 
W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
‘OR' 
0 NET te ORTGAGE LOANS. 
O arle semi-annually by draft on New 
Os Personal attention given to afi 
loans. gy FO. references. 
Fairhaven, Wath, 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? We can 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
atG@to?7 per cent. Perfect Security. 

REO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb... U.S. A. 
EK. STEINBACH 
Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 10 per cont, > invertenente always 

on hand. Tacoma, Washinetor 
There will be greater growth aaa development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
Bata than in any — er ro of the United states. 
uluth has made progress during the recent 
rd times, and N@ we is the best time you will ever 
to make profitable investments in the coming me- 
lis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 

Cc.E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Oregon Securities 
Examined and appraised for non-residents by 
The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 

ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 








WRITE TO 
ABOUT THE COLORADO FINANCE 00 | 
COLORADO Denver Colonie ee 
F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 
SECURITIES | in regard to new Investments or 


looking after those already made. 








EVERETT, WASH pee a aay of al, Dealt terminus Gt. Northern R.R, is 
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Mareh 1, 1894. 


“How Shall 
I Invest My 
Money ?” 


Our little book is sent 
free. It will help you 
whether you have little 

‘ or much. 


The Provident 


Trust Co. sistco, mas. 


Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 to 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of ‘Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is a iegal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR,, Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
George F, Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
Robert Goelet, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven. Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 
k. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO@., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALT STREET. N. V 


A. B, MEAD. G. W. CoBB 





A. L. COE. 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


@ _| managed. We rent, collect 

ESTATES rents, pay taxes and look 

after assessments. 

LO ANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense to lender. 

Correspondence invited. 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
ofthe Greatest of American Sea Coas 
Cities, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, Washington. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

82 GOLD MORTGAGES 82 
SCHOOL BONDs. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 


For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
WILLIAM M. BYERS. 


+H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Montana. 


D 
STATE COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
High Grade Investments. 


Correspondence solicited. Correspondents: Fourth 
National Bank, New York; National Bank of the Re- 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 














THESECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA 
Prong ai atin. Ca ital, $1,000,000.00 ; Surplus and 


points of the Northwest, ard remitted for on day of 
Ray - _ F.A. Chamberlain, President, H. M. Knox, 
ce President, E. F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
saheneTtison, Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


GOLD 5°, BONDS 


OF THE 


CLEVELAND 


Street Railway Co. 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


DATED MCH. 1, 1893. 
Denomination $1,000. 


DUE MCH. 1, 1913. 


May be registered. 
Capital Stock of company.............. 312,000,000 
(On which there is double liability 
under the laws of Ohio.) 
Actual cash invested in property, ir- 

respective of valuable franchises, 

ASR EAD VAST ea er 7,000,000 
Total bonded debt.............ceccesees 2,749,000 

Secured by mortgage on entire system, which is a 
consolidation of four leading street railway lines of 
Cleveland, operating over 9634 miles of track, which 
have been in profitable operation for the past twenty 
years and more, and all of which have been good 
dividend payers. 

NET EARNINGS since March 1, 1893, sufficient, 
after meeting operating expenses and fixed charges, 
to pay interest charge on entire bonded debt more 
than three and-one-half times. 

We have carefally examined into the phys- 
ical, financial and legal features of the se- 
curity and . 


Recommend the Bonds 
to investors desiring a conservative bond at 
a fair rate of interest. 

Special circular, giving price and fuli information, 
mailed on application. 

New list of City bonds on hand for sale suita- 
ble for trust funds and individual investment fur- 
nished on request. 

Personal interviews solicited. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY {894 
MJDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


MMR 5 oc tococ neice enc desdeodess $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 

anking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


% Kansas City 
f , dll Properties, 
s Improved Mis- 


souri Farms. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A. H. GOSSARD, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


‘th for sale by the 
fo G ld B nds $200 — ent & Trust 
On, wort p33! 0 nver an = 

















WRITE F ® PARTICULARS. 
THEIN ESTMENT 
TRUST COMP «NY OF AMERICA. 


| 
YVESTMENT 
BONDS, | Tovekg: Hons; aston, Mans. 


The Trust Company of America. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,600.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, ay Provident 
k Block, Denver. 
ated. Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds Bought and Sold. Munagers have 


over 20 Big experience. Correspondence solicited. 
T. B. SWEET, Pres’t, GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres’t, 


TEXAS LOANS AND INVESTMENTS 
Fourt 


een Years’ Experience. 
REFERENCES: 

now York City: , We Be and ine On 

ews rs; Watson ang, mts, Bank 0} 
Mon Pals Third National Bank. ” 

San Antonio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 











B. CHAND 


272 Commerce Street, San Antonio, Texae, 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE EDISON ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
29 and 531 PEARL ST. } 
E 











NEw YORK, February 23, 1894. 
HE COUPONS OF THE FIRST MORTGA 
Bonds of this Company, due March 1, 1894, will 
be paid by the NEW _ YORK GUARANTY AND IN- 
DEMNITY COMPANY on and after that date. 
JOS. WILLIAMS, 
Treasurer 








IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
peas  Anvited to examine. Interest and principal net to 
A fer. Twenty-two years’ businessand noloss. The 

ghest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


5) =LLSWO RTH & JONES, 
Hirde Nees com Bide. 4 |g 


WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor to 
. pe ‘LLEWELLYN & CO.,, 
8 ny w * 
Gireagee dat hlgrigace page Real 
Write for particulars. titarercnnasaad 





FFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COM- 
PANY, 23 Broad Street. Mills Building. 


NEW ~ 

The followin; eoqgene, due March 1, 1894, will be 
paid at this office, Texas and New Orleans R.R. Co. 
(Sabine Division), 1st morwsnge, Sper cent. 
. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 








READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 








Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 





ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 


aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

One month....... -$ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months.... .. 2 25 
Four months...... 100] One year...... nase OD 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber......... maanaadil $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers 


Five years to one subscriber..... ; 





In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of ‘his su@scription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 


clubs, colleges, etc., with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


~~ 


Pond’s Extract. Used alike by the medical pro- 
fession and the people, it holds a position held by no 
other medicine in this country, or, perhaps, in the 
world.—Adyv, 





+> 





= Things Are Looking Better. 

Yes, every day shows cheering signs of improve- 
ment in every branch of business. If you are out of 
ps oe pe me or have spare time occasionally, write 

ithout delay to B. F. Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., 
who can make suggestions that will be worth your 
consideration.—Adv. a 
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MEXICAN TRAVEL INCREASING. 

No part of the continent possesses greater at- 
tractions for tourists than the Mexican Repub- 
lic. ATllof the conditions of life and sight-see- 
ing there are in remarkabie contrast with those 
that prevail at home. An important factor in 
the promotion of comfortable travel in Mexico 
is the development of such excursion enter- 
prises as that of Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, 
who will take one more party to Mexico this 
winter in a special ‘Pullman vestibuled train, 
with dining car, interpreters and every other 
first-class accommodation. The tourists are to 
leave New York March l4th. A descriptive book 
will be mailed, without charge, by Raymond & 
— 31 East Fourteenth Street, New 

ork. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION’S NEW 
CIRCULAR, 





THE Board of Education has just issued a new 
circular for the assistance of churches that are 
about to make their annual offerings for that 
cause. It wifl be found to be an instructive, 
encouraging and stimulating document. The 
number of candidates under the care of the 
Board has increased from 696 in 1887 to more 
than 900 in 1894. The growth of the Church at 
home,and the very great expansion of the work in 
foreign lands, unite in calling for a still greater 
increase in the number of candidates, and this 
may be confidently looked for in answer to the 

rayers of God’s people. It is pleasant, also, to 

earn that so far no debt this year bas been in- 
curred, altho no candidate in the Collegiate or 
Seminary stage of study has been declined, if 
properly recommended by his Church Session, 
and his Presbytery, and by his professors, as up 
to the standard in character, scholarship, punc- 
tuality and economy. This isall the more inter- 
esting from the fact that the Board has gone 
back to the old rate of $100 a year for each stu- 
dent in college and seminary, from which it was 
compelled to recede while in debt. The General 
Assembly of 1893 recommended that the amount 
be, if possible, not less than $110; but the Board 
did not dare to venture during this year of 
financial stringency beyond the smaller sum in- 
volving, as it did, an increased expenditure of 
not far from $18,000. It is pleasant to learn that 
the agency on which the Church is so largely 
dependent for its supply of ministers is thus far 
weathering the storm of financial distress so 
well. It appears, however, that this happy state 
of affairs is due to the receipts from legacies— 
the receipts from churches and Sabbath-schools 
being up to date $4,200 less than last year. This 
is not a large falling off, considering the times, 
and the ardent hope is expressed that before the 
financial year closes on the fifteenth of April 
next the money necessary to make the April 

ayment to the students will have reached the 
Treasurer from those churches and Sabbath- 
schools that have not yet made their offerings 
to this cause. The Treasurer reports that the 
sum of $38,000 will be required in order that he 
may close his accounts in proper shape. The 
extreme care taken by the Board to require sat- 
isfactory recommendations for all candidates, 
and the promptitude with which payments are 
stopped when the professors’ reports are not 
satisfactory, ought to inspire the churches with 

at confidence in making coutributions. The 

act, carefully ascertained, that fully ninety- 
seven per cent. of the candidates aided by the 
Board of Education have entered the ministry 
for which they were trained, and that many of 
the rest have paid back into the treasury of the 
Board what wasexpended upon them, may well 
produce the conviction that here may be found 
a most safe and profitable investment of money. 
The churches will learn from tne new circular 
the gratifying and unquestionable fact that the 
students who do the most toward ones 
are those who are assisted in their zealous e 
to secure an education by the aid bestowed. 
They are not pampered and spoiled, but rather 
enco ard stimulated by the assurance 
that their mother, the Church, is not unmindful 
of her children. 
It should be noted that the new circular may 
be had in Gnaatisies, with opselg 3 and other 
helps, on application to Jaco nm, Treas- 
om ag therooms of the Board, No, 1334 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SILK AND WOOL STUFFS 


Veloutine Barre, 
Veloutine Faconne, 
Armure Pointille, 


SOLID COLORED VELOUTINE, 


Plain and Fancy Vrille, 


NICOISE, BENGALINE, 
White and Colored 


Veloutine and Cords 
FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Sroadevay LK 19th at 


NEW YORK. 
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The New French Challies. 


An “*All Novelty” Stock. 


Now ready, extra choice lines of 
best French Challies, in designs made 
expressly for this house. 

Satin Stripe Challies, blossom pat- 
terns, light and dark grounds. 

Shaded Challies, with ring, dot and 
diamond figures. 

Cheviot Challies with braid border. 
Novelty Mourning Challies. 

Special styles for Children, wild- 
flower patterns, with narrow ribbon 
edge to serve as trimming. 

300 pieces finest all wool Challies, 
just received, black, red and dark 
blue grounds, printed in dots, stripes, 
and small figures, at 50 cents per 
yard. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








a Ss. Se 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than 


any hotel in the United States. 
Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


THE NEWTON NERVINE. 


A sanitorium of the highest character for nervous 
invalids, especially those requiring the Rest Treat- 
ment. Nine miles from Boston. 

N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 


THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of “* THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” written by 
RANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “ The First Reading of the Emanci- 
tion lamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
ent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoir 
THE P DTH E 

















ICTURE AN E MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, “ The 
First Keading of the Emancipation Proclamation,”’ 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture: an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter who executed it. 3 
The former price of these books has been, for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. r 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply is 


xXhausted. 
Tre book, “ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” ia 


retried at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at 35c. 
arly orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulter Street, New York City. 
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HILTON, HUGHES & C0., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


“Costly Thy Habit as Thy Purse Can Buy!” 


(COMBINE THAT THOUGHT WITH OUR BARGAINS AND SEE WHAT YOU CAN DO.) 


SILKS. 


100 pieces 27-inch printed China Silks, always 


1.25 ; 75 cts. 
Fancy two-toned 


BENGALINES, 
1.00 $ never been less than 2.00 
Black ground, fancy figured 
BENGALINES, 


all at 1.50 per yd; 


reduced from 3.50. Better come early for them! | 


Grand display Monday of all the new i4-in. 
GRENADINES. 


IN LACES and 
EMBROIDERIES 


We are prepared to beat the world. Net Top 
Point Venise and Guipure Laces, 5 to 12inches 
wide, 


55 cts. to $1.25 per ya. 
Superb line of the new 
HEAVY POINT VENISE, 


Including the new Vandyke Points, in Butter 
Color and White, insertions and bandings to 
match. Choicest in every way ever seen. 





CAMBRIC AND NAINSOOK EDGES, 


(3to6in.), 14 and 19 cts. yd. 


Do not fail to inspect our matched sets. On 
Monday only. Please remember, only on Mon- 
day. 

Extra fine. 

Extra heavy. 


BLACK GOODS. 


45-in. CHEVIOTS, 50 cts.; always were 75. 
Silk Warp, * DRAP D’ALMA,” at 1.00. 
(Reduced from 1.40.) 
Embroidered French Crepons, 1.25, 
(easily worth $2.00). 
46-in. Iron Frame Grenadines, 1.35 and up. 
You will never weary of these! 





Boys’ Washable Suits. 


800 GALATEAS and others, 
(4 to 10 years), e 
at 1.25; value 2.25. 
at 1.50; value 3.75. 
The apparel oft proclaims the man ”—and very 
often the boy too. 


LADIES’ GLOVES. 


4-button French Castor, Tan, Ecru and Modes, 
50 cts.; former price, 1.00, 
No excuse now for old gloves! 





THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 











$ 


O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 








than the supply. 


6th 





Importers and Retailers. 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 
} AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 

; FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. } 





We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all 
- PARTSOF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION 
‘ TO THE CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence ofa vast patronage, who find 
it.a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and where 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April 1st, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly, as the demand is always greater 


Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Z 














SPECIMEN 


COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who would 
like to have a Specimen Copy of the paper sent toa 
friend can be accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to which he would 


like the paper sent. 





Jusurauce. 


THE UNITED STATES MUTUAL 
ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


THE completion of the examination of 
the United States Mutual Accident, begun 
early in December by Mr. Shannon, of the 
Insurance Department, and the publica- 
tion of his report, direct attention anew to 
the affairs of that society. The commis- 
sion contract with Mr. Pitcher, its late 
secretary and manager, and his later 
manipulation of that contract, were the 
foundation of its present troubles, Mr. 
Pitcher was the founder of the society, 
and, if we mistake not, the pioneer of 
accident insurance on the assessment 
plan ; he had with the society a perma- 
neut contract for a compensation in the 
form of a commission per head upon the 
membership. Such a basis of compensa- 
tion, while it may be legal and is not 
necessarily immoral and improper, is cer- 
tainly objectionable. Where the success 
of the enterprise is very problematical and 
the person to be compensated incurs a 
special hazard of outlay, the reimburse- 
ment of which is contingent upon success, 
a contingent compensation is appropriate. 
In canvassing or soliciting, as notably in 
insurance, a percentage on results is the 
only method whereby the worker.can be 
paid for all he does and for no more 
than he does; but when principal and 
manager, not employer and agent, is to 
receive the commission, there is a tempta- 
tion provided which is liable to be too 
strong for poor human nature. So it 
appears to have been with Mr. Pitc»er, 
whose contract is said to have been pay- 
ing him, at last, $80,000 a year. That 
thousands would have gladly taken his 
place for less money does not prove this 
too much, and we have no desire to dis- 
pute the plea that he was worth all that 
sum, and that the members of the associa- 
tion had reason to be satisfied with the 
cost of their insurance, Mr. Pitcher 
could have gone on undisturbed and unas- 
sailed, but he was not satisfied; so, as 
already related, he organized, under the 
conveniently easy laws of New Jersey, a 
so-called ‘‘investment” company with a 
capital representing nothing whatever 
except the opportunity given it by two 
documents: first, an assigament by Mr. 
Pitcher of his old contract, and a new con- 
tract made by him as manager of the 
association, whereby the ‘‘compary,” for 
one-fourth of what was virtually the 
association’s income, plus the net admis- 
sion fees, agreed to pay the expenses of 
getting business. It is possible that 
such a contract as this might be le- 
gal, and might also be proper and moral ; 
nevertheless the presumptions are against 
it, for a trustee has no right, as such, to 
contract with himself as an individual, 
and such arrangements are very likely to 
be both immoral and improper. Mr, 
Pitcher created a corporation without 
real capital, assigned his contract to it, 
made a new contract with it on part of 
the society, and then—had the stock for 
sale. Whether the company, which was 
nothing except upon paper, and which 
possessed nothing except an opportunity, 
or the association, which had both in- 
come and prospects, was the party to 
suffer under this situation the reader may 
judge. 

The result was that the company paid 
very fat dividends, and next its place was 
taken by another “ investment” company 
with a capital of $1,500,000 instead of 
$600,000. The share of the Association’s 
income conveyed to it by the contract was 
a fixed percentage, but the expenses for 
which this was to be compensation were 
left indefinite, and in this indefiniteness 
was opportunity to‘drain the association 
for the support of the parasite. That it 
was drained so far that the money availa- 
ble for death and indemnity claims ran 
short and the alternative was presented 
of drawing upon the emergency fund 
or of making a special assessment is es- 





tablished and is stated by Mr. Shannon. 
The alternative of an extra call was cho- 
sen, but as it would not answer to tell the 
members the truth, to,wit, that the emer- 
gency was because the association ‘‘ had 





been too liberal in construing its contract 
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with the investment company” % 
ly as the members did not know such a 
concern existed—they were told an un- 
truth, that the special assessment was 
necessary because of extraordinary losses 
incurred during the summer, Itis charged 
that members who paid and afterward 
threatened disturbance got back their 
money, and also that, for the purpose of 
concealing the effect of the disclosure in 
causing lapses, a large number of lapsed 
members have been carried along on the 
books, receipts having been given them 
gratuitously. 

Mr. Shannon reports that altho the 
methods pursued in the last four years 
would have seriously injured or destroyed 
the association, if continued, it is still 
solvent, and ‘‘ with proper management” 
should be in a condition to commend it- 
self. Mr. Pitcher has been forced by the 
situation to resign, on the plea of ill- 
health. A moditication, the details of 
which have not been published yet, has 
been made inthe contract. But the invest- 
ment company is a parasite, and the con- 
tractshould beswept entirely away. There 
will be no guaranty of good health for the 
United States Mutual until this is done. 
There is no reason why there should not 
be a good future before the Untted States 
Mutual Accident Association ; but in order 
that there may be, there 1s one thing 
in our estimation absolutely necessary, 
and that is the immediate retirement from 
the management of affairs of the Assucia- 
tion of the President aud Secretary, both 
of whom where either by acquiescence or 
by neglect concerned with Mr, Pitcher in 
the ‘* milking” process to which the Asso- 
ciation has been subjected. Letus have 
a clean sweep of officials, and in future 
the conduct of business upon business 
principles, 


2 


SUGGESTED REFORMS. 


Mr. CLARENCE E. PorTER writes from 
Philadelphia to the Commercial Bulletin 
a batch of a dozen suggestions of reform 
in fire insurance, some of them being mer- 
itorious and some seeming to us quite vi- 
sionary. They are prefaced by the correct 
remark that it has been with some under- 
writers a desideratum that there should be 
a National Bureau of Supervision, upon 
condition that the companies should be re- 
lieved of the present onerous restrictions 
and taxes, and Mr. Porter would have at 
least some of his suggestions enacted by 
this National Bureau. First he would 
prohibit all term contracts, making all for 
one year. As to this, while it would, as 
he says, establish a uniform basis of com- 
putation for reserve, and while it is true 
that the reduction on long-term policies is 
often out of all just proportion to the sav- 
jug in expense and the use of the larger 
money down, so that great abuses are 
practiced, we do not see any reason for 
abolishing term insurance outright. His 
second and third propositions state 
in varying language the same idea, 
that reinsurance of single contracts be 
positively prohibited. To the practice 
of reinstiring we see no objection, unless 
that the company which writes the risk 
is necessarily holden for the whole and 
therefore may have too much at risk in 
one spot, since it must take its own 
chances on the office with which it di- 
vides. But the danger from too heavy 
line in one spot is aimed at in the next 
proposition, borrowed from the banking 
act, that no company shall write on any ~ 
one risk beyond five per cent. of its capital, 
which would be $50,000 in case of a mil- 
lion dollar company. Very likely this 
limit is often exceeded now, and to have 
it established somehow would be very 
well; yet concentration may be in one 
building or in several contiguous build- 
ings as well as on a single risk, and if 
there is to be a limit upon that it might 
be well to enlarge the area in order to 
lessen exposure hazards. . 

Propositions five and six are that no 
company shall pay any commission or 
rebate to the insured or to any person not 
holding an agency license from the State 
in which the particular property is located, 
and that no more than a ten per cent. 
commission shall be paid to any person or 

corporation not holding alicense from the 
State in which the company is doing busi- 
ness and an agent’s certificate from itself. 
That is, to those not licensed as agents 
by the State where the property is situ- 
ated, nothing ; to those not its own agents 
and not licensed by the State where the 
company is doing business, not over ten 
‘per cent. No limit is proposed here to 
commissions of a company’s own agents, 
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and as far as we can make out the rather 
obscure language the meaning is that ten 
per cent. may be paid to anybody, in any 
State where the company is lawfully op- 
erating, but nothing to unlicensed parties 
in other States. 

Suggestion seven is that reserve shall 
be computed as a percentage on amount 
written and not on amount of premium. 
It is quite true, as urged, that under the 
50 per cent. rule the reserve liability de- 
creases as premium decreases, but not at 
all true that ‘‘ the more premiums an in- 
surance company receives the poorer it 
is figured to be”; the reserve ratio remain- 
ing fixed, liability and surplus are uxaf- 
fected by the rate of the premium. Of 
course, the premium has really every- 
thing to do with surplus, but the suffi- 
ciency of the rate and of strength to meet 
losses is another matter from the reserve 
ratio. It will not do to treat all premium 
as assets owned, and it would be wild to 
treat none of it as such ; experience has 
shown that approximately one-half of 
premium burns, and so long as arule of 
thumb must be used we conceive the 
present ratio as good asany. To compute 
it, as proposed, on amounts written and 
ignore the rate would also ignore all dis- 
tinctions between hazards and be unscién- 
tific and untrue, for it would assume that 
one dollar of risk is just as liable to burn 
as another. 

Proposition nine is that the insured 
shall be a co-insurer with the company up 
to 20 per cent. of insured value—that is, 
that only 80 per cent. of loss sustained 
shall be collectible, and that if the insur- 
ance is under 80 per cent. the policy hold- 
er shall be co-insurer to the extent of the 
deficit. Co-insurance is commonly rep- 
resented as an inducement to insure for 
full values but proposition eight is that 
‘every contract of fire insurance shall be 
based on a percentage of 80 per cent. in- 
surance to value and the insured shall, in 
the event of loss, bea co-insurer for any 
deficiency ”; we are doubtful whether by 
‘+ shall be based on” the writer does not 
mean, on the contrary, that the policy 
shall be limited to 80 per cent. and co-in- 
surance be thus made compulsory. There 
is a popular misunderstanding about co- 
insurance, and it is denounced as a trick 
whereby only four-fifths of the im- 
surance paid for is collectible. But there 
is no unfairness in whatever is under- 
stood and agreed upon, and it is a matter 
of premium rate, which must itself de- 
pend upon the conditions. Thus, suppose 
the policy holder to be co-insurer to 50 per 
cent., being entitled to collect only one- 
half the loss sustained; this division 
would be represented in the premium, 
Go to the other extreme of counting 
the policy a literal wager and make the 
full amount collectible in case of fire 
without regard to loss and with no ques- 
tions asked, and it can be done, but at the 
appropriate rate. What effect on public 
morals would follow can hardly be imag- 
ined; on the other hand, co-insurance is 
in line with the principle that reduction 
of fire waste by amending careless ways 
is best attained by convincing property 
owners that they cannot afford to have 


fires. For this, substitute a certainly’ 


partial for a probably full indemnity. 

Proposition ten is that every city and 
town shall have a fire coroner who shall 
be required and authorized by law to 
investigate the origin of every tire and to 
arrest and prosecute persons Charged with 
incendiarism. This commands our full 
approval, and it is one of the most rational 
and feasible of all the reforms as yet sug- 
gested, 

Proposition eleven is that no com- 
pany shall lawfully adjust a loss with 
the person on whose premises the fire 
originated until the cause has been in- 
vestigated ‘‘and the fact satisfactoril 
established” that the insured was not in 
fault. This would reverse the presump- 
tion of innocence and by its demand of 
proving a negative would leave no pro- 
vision for cases where the cause is un- 
known, 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, ... ... ... 


From all other sources, 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements. 


To Policy-holders, ... ... ... «. 
’ For all other accounts,... ... ... 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 
United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... ... $72,936,322 41 


First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 


Cash in Banks and Trust Guanmeas. .. 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


Surplus, 


70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
we eee oe §6=©6 168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 


ooo = eee eee 8=— eee 











_Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


$708,692,552 40 


Nore—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 
surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- e 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $3,192,268 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
STs i cvackcecs weeks ccscscecccccess 1,403,200 3} 
Total Marine Premiums.... ................ 4,597,068 47 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1893, to 3ist December, 1893....... ....... + 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 

WIE dics cide cecdstpcesencnse $1,892,970 00 
Returnsof Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the followiag Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





Oi pacivdsincongncscdcctaciinescéntsn 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cy Pe eahcccccescsvecccsesstcudscecsctcc __ 205,600 46 

Maa vec cecctcciccsdccvensscedeceneved $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on th 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W.H. H. MOORE CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW, .A W RENCE TURNURE 
wm. STURGIS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
JAMES G. DEFOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM K. DODGE, CHRIS’N pe THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
HN L. RIKER, EVERETT FRAZAR, 

. A, HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
JOHN D. HEWLETT GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 


N. DENTON SMITH, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
WH. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


THE BERKSHIRE ~ 


Life Insurance Company 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Epédowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Wainut Street. 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 








SUCCESS IN LIFE is greatly facilitated by a 
knowledge of Human Nature. The Genius why 
does not know his fellowmen Fails, while the 
Ordinary Man, who has come in contact with all 
phases of human nature, Succeeds. 

oung Men of Character, Education and 
jatesrity, with some Means, can best Learn 
Human Nature—and Make Money while doing 
so—by becoming identified with the New York City 
General Agency ot the Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Jno. I. D. Bristol, Manager, Metro- 
politan Building, New York City. 

Ideal Business Methods; Protected agents; 
no Brokers; no Rebates; gentlemanly business 
Associates; the Strongest, Safest and Best 
life insurance company, and the Greatest Fieldin 
the World to Learn what business and profes- 
sional men are made of. College graduates and 
young professional men especially, should write for 
particulars immediately. 





1876. THE 4894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY cO., 


NEW YORK. ene 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
D SINCE ORGANIZ 


—_ 








PAI A 
LOSSES "N'54,608,992.53. TION, 


1850. 1894. 








THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS : 


EORGE H. 

. FRALEIG 

FELWRIGHT.. 
NDEN.. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
JOHN J. TUCKER........ccccccccsecceeceecees Builder. 


E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
Pres. Im; and Traders’ Nat. Bank 


, 
The two most popu plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI BLE TERM POLICY which gives 
to the insu the test ie amount of in- 


present cash outlay; and the GUARANTEED IN.- 
EPO ich embraces every valuable fea- 
ure of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversit; overtaking the insured may be u 
LATERAL %ECU 
extent of the full legal . 
ice with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


G NTS. desiring to re) t the Com- 
panyaare AgEy to address + od 8s. GAFFNEY, Super- 
tendent of Agencies, at Home Office, 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823,204,162 58 
UIA BILITIES............0000. 21,537,527 35 

$1,666,635 23 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate a. 
nnual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 
ce 





RENJ,. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
“. ah et OE 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1894. 





ASSET... .........ccccsececee ssooee $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES.............0....+. 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 





a ON voiarin <cntecscisoced $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for [osurance in 

SE axicntanntssagnesqncesee 3,856,575 95 
Net Surpl +» 1,576,295 38 


us... 
Policy-bholders’ Surplu 
Gross Assets 





2,576,595 $3 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Seo’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dogertment, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
partment. 
EO. E. KLINE, Assistant to General Manager, 


GEO. I 
Rialto eee: Chicago, Ill. 

W.S DUVAL, General Manager Pacific Coast De- 
partm 


ent. 
F. C. BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 





RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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USED BOTH INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. . 


Pon's EXTRACT 


Subdues Inflammation. | Relieves 
Checks Hemorrhages.' PAIN 


Invaluable for Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Piles, Chilblains, Sore 
Throat, Inflamed Eyes, Toothache, 
Earache, Wounds, Burns, Scalds, 
Old Sores, Crip, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Bruises, Female Complaints, Etc. 


SOLD ONLV IN BOTTLES WITH BUFF WRAPPERS. 
TESTIMONIALS: 


e —*T have long known its value 
Pi les in bleeding piles. It is the prince 
| © of remedies in all forms of hem- 
| orrhoids.”"—Dr. A. M. COLLINS, Came- 
ron, Mo. 


—“ Have been a con- 

atarr stant sufferer for years 

"® from severe colds in 

head and throat. Tried most every 

known remedy. Pond’s Extract relieved 

me wonderfully, and has effected almost a 

radical cure.”"—FREDERIC E. FINCK, 
New York City. 

ic in ophthalmia. 


Sore Eyes. I like it so much 
SON. 


for sore eyes.”"—Rev. M. JAME: 4 


Lameness. = strongly rec- 


ommend Pond’s 
Extract for lame- 
ness and use it constantly.”"—MICHAEL 

DONOVAN, N. Y. Athletic Club. 

a 

Bruises been used with marked 
* benefit by our inmates 
in many cases of bruises, and has always 


roved very beneficial.”"—LITTLE SIS- 
ERS OF THE POOR, New York City. 


—‘ Had my left hand severely 
Burns, sorte te ii te! 
lief by use of Pond’s Extract in twelve 
hours.” —Mrs. A. SHERMAN, New York, 
Hemorrhages. 


—‘‘Am troubled with Hemorrhages from 
lungs,.and find Pond’s Extract the only 
remedy that wil\ control them.** — GEO. 
W. WARNER, Scranton, Pa. 


The Hon. JOHN C. SPENCER, late Secre- 
oy 4 of War and Secretary of the Treasury, wrote 
as far back as 1848: “‘ It is a remedy perfectly in- 
| valuable.”* > ~~ ~ . 





Fac-simile of bottle (enclosed in Buff Wrapper). | 





‘ice. 50 Cents. 





=‘ It acts like mag- 


—‘* Pond’s Extract has 








Pons ee Nsw oa 
Fase nce a 
__ (uTEn) 





Send for our Book (mailed free). /t will tell you all about it. 
USE NO PREPARATION but THE GENUINE with OUR DIRECTIONS. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CAUTION. 


POND’S EXTRACT has obtained an immense sale owing to 
its beneficent qualities, and like everything else well patronized 
has been often imitated. You are warned against purchasing 
for POND’S EXTRACT such articles as Concentrated or 
Double Distilled Extract of Witch Hazel, Extract of Hamame- 
lis, ete. These are often offered as POND’S EXTRACT, or 
“the same thing.” There is but ONE pure and uniform 
Extract, and that is POND’S EXTRACT, as is amply proven 
in its use by the best physicians of ALL schools and at principal 
Hospitals of this Country and Europe. 

These SUBSTITUTES are NOT POND’S EXTRACT, nor will 
they take its place. They do not possess the same or as favorable 
curative properties; if the same in appearance, taste or smell, 
are much weaker, easily turn sour, are often highly diluted 
with water, and are consequently higher in price than genuine 
POND’S EXTRACT. To buy cheaply, get the genuine. 

is so strong 


POND’S EXTRACT “2.202 


tues so great that it can be diluted two or three times its volume 
with water and retain its medicinal properties. Our Book of 
Directions (sent free on application) recommends its dilution for 
many complaints, Always call for and gett POND’S EXTRACT 
put up in the bottle, and with the direction, label and trade-mark 
of the sole proprietors—the POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 























THE INDEPENDENT. 


Old and Young. 


THE “KEARSARGE.” 
BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON, 





O REEF of Roncador! 
When the old pale night hung low 
The unquiet sea along, 
And the misty tide sank slow, 

And a cry rang sharp and strong, 
Didst thou ken when thy red rocks rose 
To look to the startled morn, . 

In quivers of sudden pain and throes 
What breast on thy breast was torn, 
Cruel reef of Roncador ? 


O Reef of Roncador! 
When the shudder ran from stern to bow, 
And the fierce sea closed about 
The pain-struck ship that never till now 
Had heard a conqueror’s shout, 
Did thy coral forehead burn with a blush, 
That so in the misty night, 
With a treacherous stroke, thou didst mean- 
ly crush 
What never was crushed in a fight,— 
False Reef of Roncador ! 


O Reef of Roncador ! 
The guns that sank to that breast of thine, 
Through the sinking and sobbing tide, 
Had been hot with the shot to the water- 
line 
Of the ‘‘ Alabama’s”’ side ; 
And the hull thou didst fling from thy 
shelving rock r 
Had walked the world-wide sea, 
In the pride that never a battle shock 
Had lowered her pennon free,— 
Mad Reef of Roncador! 


O Reef of Roncador ! 
For ages and ages thou shalt rise 
And sink with the changing tide; 
Thou shalt look into drowning sailors’ 
eyes 
When the ocean Furies ride; 
But this be ever thy bad renown 
While last the sea and sun, 
‘*On that rock as brave a ship went down 
As ever carried a gun,’’— 
Red Reef of Roncador ! 
New YORK CIry. 
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THE AMBITIOUS PRIEST. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 











BY ANNIE G. LIPPINCOTT. 





In a poor village of Auvergne there 
lived, a few years ago, the poorest parish 
priest who ever traveled on his ministra- 
tions through the narrow passes of the 
Cevennes. The sort of hut which served 
him for a dwelling would hardly have 
been coveted by the humblest peasant who 
toiled in the coal or antimony mines, deep 
under the mountains. As it stood close 
up against the back of the little cross- 
crowned stone church, you might have 
taken it to be a pious hermitage, or one of 
those hospitable sanctuaries for the unfor- 
tunate, sometimes built on high, almost 
inaccessible points. From the narrow 
plateau on which it was built, one’s 
glance fell on the fertile basin of the Li- 
magne, bordered by the silvery ribbon of 
the river Allier. Behind the church, on 
the declivity of the mountain, were a few 
cabins, one following another, resembling 
a caravan mounting a steep road. From 
this point, the view extended along the 
chain from which stands forth the Puy- 
de-Déme, the Plomb du Cantal and Mont 
Doré. This was the sort of Thebaide 
where lived for ten years the Curé of X. 

He was a man of sixty years, thin, wiry, 
alert, and with a mild and benevolent 
countenance. The simplicity of his heart 
did not exclude delicacy of feeling, nor 
even intellectual dignity; nor did the 
austerity of his habits diminish his nat- 
ural indulgence for the failings of others. 
His ardent faith and zeal had no other 
limit than nature imposed on his physical 
forces. 

It was said of him that his charity com- 
passed miracles. Winter had no cold se- 
vere enough, nor snow deep enough, the 
mountains had no ravines steep enough, 
the night no darkness fearful enough, to 
stay or appall him in the exercise of his 
duties ; and everything was accomplished 
quietly and with an air of cheerful good 
nature which banished all thought or ap- 
pearance of sacrifice. 

This simple-hearted old man had, how- 
ever, an ambition, a modest and a very 
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Y 
natural one, but which seemed exceedingl 
difficult of realization. For several years 
the good Curé had nourished in his secret 
heart the ardent desire to possess a new 
soutane, or cassock, All who knew him 
had to admit that this desire was only too 
well justified by the advanced age and 
feeble condition of a very important offi- 
cial portion of his wardrobe. This sou- 
tane could, like its wearer, boast of long 
and honorable service. From the begin- 
ning of his ministry in Auvergne it had 
accompanied the priest on all his parochial 
excursions. With him it had braved the 
inclemencies of the seasons, had been ex- 
posed to rain, dust and snowstorms, keen 
winds and fierce suns, Under the com- 
bined action of these divers elements of 
destruction the original color of the gar- 
ment had visibly suffered. It has 
passed through gradual changes from 
black to brown, and finally from brown to 
a dull reddish hue, an obscure indefinite 
tint which might recall to one’s mind the 
misty, sad-toned horizons of the last days 
of autumn. Like that season of the year 
the venerable cassock wore altogether an 
aspect of melancholy, which might in- 
cline one to meditate on change and decay. 
So thin and worn and limp was it, that, 
like a withered and faded leaf, it seemed 
ready at the least strain to sever all con- 
nection with the form which it was its 
mission to drape with sacerdotal dignity. 
It is probable that at least a partial sep- 
aration would have been more than once 
effected, if it had not been for the skill 
and indefatigable devotion of Madame 
Marguerite, a respectable matron with an 
important, bustling manner, and a short, 
round figure, who was attached to the 


‘service of the Curé, after having passed by 


several years the canonical age. 

In the presence of a constantly recur- 
ring danger, this valiant woman perform- 
ed veritable miracles with her needle— 
tracing across the weakening material of 
the garment wonderful, invisible ara- 
besques. Thanks to her, certain ruptures, 
always imminent, were delayed from 


’ month to month, and finally from day to 


day, without causing the dignity of the 
Curé to suffer too much from the preca- 
rious condition of its outward sign and 
symbol. 

It must pot be thought, however, that 
this good priest was lacking in what is 
called ‘‘respect for one’s own person.” 
Under the most modest and simple exteri- 
or he preserved an innate refiaement and 
love of neatness. Far was he from being 
one of those stern bigots, who make a 
crime of all which has the appearance of 
a concession to worldly opinion, or one 
of those fanatical ascetics who proudly 
drape themselves in rags. He felt his 
poverty and bore it courageously, always 
ready, before what seemed to him the 
greater need of others, to renounce the 
gratification of his own desires, even that 
fondest desire of all, to possess a new Cas- 
sock. Several times had this darling wish, 
this bold, ambitious dream, seemed about 
to be realized ; but always the saintly man 
found that he had reckoned without the 
treacherous impulses of his own tender 
heart. 

In beholding the indigence and want of 
his humble neighbors, this singular priest, 
so pathetically poor, really seemed to im- 
agine that he had a surplus, and this sur- 
plus was never anything but the cassock- 
money. One after another the carefully 
saved crown pieces were sure to take 
wings and fly away on errands of mercy. 

This manner of regarding the goods of 
this world and the duties of a Curé was 
not always accepted by the stern house- 
keeper, Marguerite ; and this difference of 
opinion brought too often to her lips re- 
flections and recriminations scarcely 
reverential toward her beloved master. 
Occasions like the solemn or joyful fétes 
of the Church were most trying to both 
these good people, because of that shabby 
clerical garment. Yet with ever renewed 
faith, the patient Curé would say, cheeri- 
ly: ‘We will have the new soutane for 
Easter, the time for freshening up, or 
for Pentecost, at the latest ;” or, ‘‘ It wiil 
come in good time for Assumption, never 
fear ;” or, ‘‘I doubt not I shall have it all 
warm and comfortable for Christmas.” 

But the sacred days all came, again and 
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again, without bringing a new cassock, 
and went, each leaving more melancholy 
traces of wear on‘ the old one; and ever 
the good priest sighed over the words of 
the Master: ‘‘The poor ye have always 
with you.” 

One summer evening the Curé,who had 
returned late froma long and fatiguing 
excursion, seated himself near an open 
window, and, after closing bis Breviary, 
gazed in silence out over the little village. 
Tho the weather was threatening, he 
breathed with delight the refreshing, tho 
somewhat chillnightair. Marguerite was 
placing the dishes, on which she had 
served the frugal supper of her master, on 
the shelves of the oak sideboard. Besides 
this piece of furniture, the room contained 
a few rough straw chairs, a black walnut 
chest and a dining table, which also 
served for games of chess and dominoes 
to which, sometimes, during long winter 
evenings, the Curé gravely challenged his 
austere housekeeper. At the further end 
of the room stood the narrow bed of the 
priest. A beautiful ivory crucifix, the 
gift of a noble dame, hung above a very 
simple prie-dieu, much worn by devout 
kneeling ; and in an angle formed by a 
vast fireplace stood one of those long, 
square boxes, striped with divers colors, 
resembling the case of an Egyptian mum- 
my, and above it hung an Auvergne clock 
of primitive workmanship. 

Madame Marguerite was the veritable 
sovereign of this modest domestic domain, 
the legitimate ruler having gradually ab- 
dicated. Aside from certain abuses of 
power, in the way of outbursts of temper 
and impatience with her master’s amiable 
weaknesses, this domination was favora- 
ble to their common interest and comfort, 
and accorded perfectly with the Curé’s 
obliviousness to the small details of life, 
above all, to those which concerned him 
personally. 

The evening of which we speak followed 
one of the old housekeeper’s ‘‘ unlucky 
days.” An ominous discontent still shad- 
owed her face, like the clouds which just 
then hung low over the brow of the moun- 
tain, shedding upon it a sinister gloom. 
Her quick, nervous movements betrayed 
asecret vexation, which only awaited an 
opportunity to burst forth. But the Curé 
gave her no chance. His face expressed 
that benignant placidity, that tranquillity 
of soul: habitual to him; yet one could 
have remarked in his expression a certain 
air of triumph which scarcely conformed 
to his natural meekness and modesty. 
From time to time he withdrew his gaze 
from dark mountain and tempestuous sky 
and turned it on Marguerite—whom he 
yet watched furtively—with now and then 
aquick smile in which sparkled a child- 
like, mischievous pleasure. 

Night had now come; the sky was som- 


ber, the moon only briefly showed herself ° 


between the heavy clouds; the wind be- 
gan to torment the tall chestnut trees 
before the parsonage. 

‘* After your long excursion and all the 
fatigues of the day,” said Marguerite, sud- 
denly, in a tone of stern maternal author- 
ity, “‘ sleep would do you more good than 
staring into the night. The air from the 
plain is not healthy, and the sterm is not 
far off. You ought at least to close the 
window.” 

“IT do not feel tired, Marguerite,” he 
replied ; ‘‘ but as to the air, you may be 
right, and I obey ; altho,” he added, in a 
low tone, as he closed the window, ‘‘ the 
storm which seems at this moment im- 
pending is not that which is threatening 
out-of-doors.” 

Marguerite did not hear, or pretended 
not to have heard. The Curé resumed 
his chair, but, fixing his soft eyes on the 
gouvernante, said with affected concern : 
‘Are you dissatisfied with me again to- 
day? Eh bien, you are in the wrong, 
-Marguerite.” 

The cool confidence with which these 
‘words seemed to be pronounced, brought 
-about the explosion foreseen by the cul- 
prit. In her most superior and sarcastic 
manner the housekeeper responded : 

‘*Really! I am in the wrong am I? 
And I ought to be pleased with you! A 
whole day passed away from home, with- 
-out eating or drinking, at you age! It is 
wise and commendable, doubtless! Oh, 
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this will havea badend for you, I can 
tell you, Monsieur !” 

At this moment a brilliant flash of 
lightning illuminated the whole room. 
The Curé and his housekeeper crossed 
themselves. Marguerite lighted a little 
lamp placed on the mantelpiece. 

‘Peace, Marguerite—peace,” resumed 
the Curé, timidly. “Our ministry has 
paiuful duties.” 

‘* Ah, there you are with your eternal 
duties! The Church (you say so yourself), 
does not demand that one should kill one’s 
body to save one’s soul. If you only 
gained by your charity something besides 
benedictions. But look to what it has re- 
duced you! Here in this poor presbytére 
isall you possess—the fruit of thirty years 
of hard labor! And there are never thirty 
francs in your purse ! 

‘*T.don’t know about that,” murmured 
the Curé; ‘‘one must never lose faith in 
Providence.” 

“You are quite right there; for if 
Providence did not provide for us day by 
day, Ido not see how we could havea 
morsel of bread for our old age, since you 
know so little how to keep that which 
kind Heaven sends you. Look at yourself, 
if you please! Is there in all the parish a 
man of poorer appearance than you? 
What has become of the fine promises 
you madeto meat Easter? The Assump- 
tion approaches—what are we to do fora 
decent cassock? What has _ to-day 
brought you, for example? Nothing!” 

Eh! eh!” said the Curé, smiling, with 
with an air of mystery. 

‘Or, at most,” she continued, ‘‘ some 
insignificant silver pieces ; a fine sum truly 
with which to buy a cassock !” 

At this point Marguerite was interrupted 
by a violent clap of thunder which shook 
the house, while there was traced on the 
side of the mountain a brilliant trail of 
fire. The old housekeeper seized a branch 
of boxwood, which she dipped in a font 
suspended on the wall, and began to scat- 
ter drops of holy water around her, while 
the Curé repeated a short prayer. During 
this time the thunder had become more 
remote, and the rain fell abundantly. 

The Curé resumed tranquilly : 

‘* Marguerite, you must inquire if there 
is in the countryside a tailor capable of 
making properly and promptly a new cas- 
sock for your Curé.” 

‘* What!” responded the housekeeper, 
who believed she had not understood— 
** what do you say ?” 

‘‘T say that you have forgotten that the 
twenty-fifth of July is almost here.” 

** Well ?” 

‘Well, I have visited to-day, at her 
chateau, Madame the Baroness Dubief, 
who has renewed her request that ten 
masses should be said for the soul of her 
husband; and the Baroness has begged 
me to accept as compensation the sum of 
two hundred francs, and here they are !” 

So speaking, the Curé brought out 
from under his cassock, a purse of strong 
leather, which was delightfully round 
and full. Marguerite was putting out ber 
hand to assure herself of the reality of the 
good foriune, when the Curé rose from 
his chair, uttering a cry. A bright, red 
light illumined the whole side of the 
mountain. The Curé ran and opened the 
door of the parsonage, and beheld a col- 
umn of fiery smoke rising from the roof 
of a house in the center of the village. 

‘Fire! fire!’ he cried. ‘Run, Mar- 
guerite, to the church and ring the bell to” 
summon help.” 

Marguerite hurried out by a door com- 
municating with the sacristy, while the 
Curé took his hat and set out through the 
storm for the scene of the disaster, Ina 
few hours the fire was extinguished, 
Only one dwelling, the poorest in the 
hamlet, had been destroyed ; but the Curé 
had somehow lost in the flames a consid- 
erable part of his cassock. 

‘‘ Fortunately,” said Marguerite, the 
next morning, while she repaired this 
fresh loss to the garment with a patch 
which matched very badly both color and 
material, ‘‘ this time the misfortune is not 
without remedy—thanks to the generosity 
of Madame the Baroness.” 

** Alas, my good Marguerite,” replied 
the Curé, placing his hand behind his ear, 
like a schoolboy detected in wrongdoing ; 


‘it is not so with the misfortune which 
has overwhelmed those poor people.” 

‘* Very well, you can preach a sermon 
and take up a collection in their favor ; 
some one will doubtless help them.” 

** We must hope so, at least ; but would 
it not be better for us to furnish the ex- 
ample?” 

‘* There you are already, with your mis- 
taken ideas. Each person is supposed to 
help the poor according to his means—the 
rich with money, priests with the good 
word. Think! you have barely the nec- 
essaries of life.” 

‘But, Marguerite, they want for every- 
thing !” 

‘*You must have another cassock.” 

“They have neither bread nor cloth- 
ing.” 

‘*Heavens!” exclaimed the house- 
keeper, struck by a sudden fear, ‘“‘ what 
have you done with the money you showed 
me yesterday ?”’ 

‘* Marguerite,” replied the Curé, con- 
fused, ‘‘ you need not go to order for me 
the new cassock of which we havespoken. 
I will wear this one at the approaching 
festival.” 

An unexpected event came, the follow- 
ing spring, to redouble the anxiety of the 
Curé. There was a rumor, all at once, of 
a pastoral visit from the Bishop to all the 
parishes of his diocese. Thisnews at first 
threw the Curé intoa sort of torpor, re- 
sulting from the prospect of an imminent 
danger ; he had a moment of vertigo, as 
if he had felt the ground giving way 
under his feet. Then to this prostration 
of all his faculties succeeded a fever'sh 
agitation and a supernatural activity. He 
‘came and went aimlessly—busied himself 
without motive and without intermission. 
He spoke aloud when alone, and gave 
himself up to all those acts of excessive 
excitement by which cowards seek to di- 
vert their thoughts and assure themselves 
against their own weakness, Vain at- 
tempt! All his efforts ended in a miser- 
able conviction that he must renounce 
definitely all hope of passing honorably 
through the impending ordeal. Already 
he saw himself appearing, ashamed and 
wretched, like a man of untidy habits, or 
a poverty-stricken spendihrift, before his 
superior ecciesiastic, when Providence 
again came to his aid in the guise of a 
charitable lady, secretly informed of his 
plight by the faithful Marguerite. A 
tailor was sent for in haste from a neigh- 
boring market town. This tailor was 
very poor, and demanded not only to be 
paid in advance for his work, but fur- 
nished with the means to buy the costly 
materia]. The ingenuous priest consented. 
Alas! on his way home the man stopped 
at an inn where, in a bottle of wine, that 
treacherous ‘‘consolation of the poor,” 
he so drowned his conscience as to lose all 
distinction between meuwm and tuwm, and 
finally, in a debauch with some jovial 
comrades, squandered all the good priest’s 

money. 

The Curé bore this new trial with the 
meek philosophy of one ‘‘ acquainted with 
grief,” of that sort; and when the thief 
was arrested declined to appear against 
him, not even denying the fellow’s 
shameless assertion that the lost money 
was ‘“‘a gift, not a deposit.” To Mar- 
guerite, who thought her master had gone 
mad, and frankly so expressed herself, he 
said, with a sad smile : 

‘“‘Think you, my dear gouvernante, 
that the poor wretch could find my lost 
crown pieces in that miserable prison ?” 

‘*No; but he might have found repent- 
ance.” 

** Eh, you may be right; and yet I be- 
thought me, the Master would have said, 
‘Let him go! He knew not what he 
-did.’ ” 

The dreaded day arrived. A glad peal 
of bells announced the entrance of the 
noble Prelate into the humble but pious 
parish. The Curé, accompanied by his 
sacristan and two choir boys in full canon- 
icals, left the parsonage to receive at the 
entrance to the village, his Lordship the 
‘Bishop. The local authorities, in official 
costume, carried the canopy under which 
that sacred dignity should be conducted 
to the church, according to the custom- 
ary ceremonial. The Curé feeling happy 
and almost proud, for the moment, be- 
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cause of thie hadridsome surplice, with 
which his shabby cassock was covered 
advanced with a firm step at the head of 
his escort, along the way strewn with 
flowers, between a double row of houses, 
their dingy fronts half concealed by hang- 
ings of white cloth. When the Bishop 
arrived the procession marched to the 
church, where the Curé officiated with 
unusual solemnity. After the Mass it 
was his duty to present his homage to the 
Prelate. His Lordship was seated between 
his two Grand Vicars who remained 
standing, and attended by the principal 
He was a 
noble-looking man, of about forty, his 
manners were those of a gentieman of 
the Court, and he expressed himself with 
the ease and grace of an orator accus- 
tomed to speak before the great ones of 
the earth. 

The Curé had felt his firmness abandon 
him from the moment when he had been 
forced to lay aside the official surplice, 
which had permitted him at first to ap- 
pear ‘before his noble superior with 
apparent assurance. At sight of the 
miserable garment worn by the old Curé 
the Bishop frowned. The Curé began to 
tremble like acriminal before his judge. 

‘** Monsieur,” began the great ecclesias- 
tic, in a stern voice, *‘ is your parish then 
so poor and are your revenues so meager 
that you cannot accord to your person the 
care which the dignity of the priesthood 
requires ?” 

‘‘T implore your Lordship to pardon 
me.” 

‘* Monsieur,” pursued the Bishop, ‘‘ we 
are far removed from that primitive, apos- 
tolic time when the Church adorned her- 
self only with the austere virtues of her 
servants.” 

‘*My Lord Bishop, my slender means 
are alone the cause, I assure you, that ”— 
Here the Curé paused ; the desire to justi- 
fy himself was about to lead him into 
partial falsehood. 

‘** Ah, Monsieur, I know all—I know that 
your generous improvidence, your inju- 
dicious charities, compromise the respect 
due a minister of religion, and I must 
openly blame conduct so inconsiderate 
and weak. Go, Monsieur le Curé, and 
remember that in sacrificing what we owe 
to ourselves, we may be found wanting in 
the respect we owe to others.” 

As soon as the poor Curé had passed 
out with his head bowed, the Bishop 
turned toward the wicnesses of this pain- 
ful scene and said, smiling: ‘* That lesson 
was a severe one; but I think our excel- 
lent friend is cured for a time, at least, 
of his excessive liberality. However,’ 
Monsieur ? Abbé,” he added, turning to 
one of his vicars, ‘‘be sure to have ‘sent 
promptly to my worthy penitent a new 
cassock, and also three hundred francs, 
to guard against the contingencies of his 
philanthropic devotion.” 

After vespers, when all had left the 
church, the Curé, whom this “lesson” 
had profoundly affected, stole back and, 
kneeling before the altar, prayed long and 
fervently. The place was damp and 
chilly ; a cold perspiration moistened his 
pale face. On his return home he was at- 
tacked by a chill, followed by fever. Mar- 
guerite scolded him more gently than 
was her custom, yet almost compelled 
him to take to his bed. 

Some days later a physician, who looked 
anxious and depressed, stood by the bed 
of the Curé. Marguerite knelt near, hid- 
ing her face in her hands. A stranger 
quietly entered the room ; he bore on his 
arm a new soutane of the richest black 

cloth and in his hand a full purse, 

‘From Monseigneur,” he said, respect- 
fully. 

For a moment the sight of the object of 
his long-cherished ambition, a new cas- 


‘sock, seemed to thrill the sick man with 


new life. He strove to raise. himself in 
bed, but immediately fell back on his pil- 
low. Then, smiling sadly on the Bishop’s 
messenger, he said, in a faint voice: ‘I 
beg you to thank his lordship, in the 
name of my successor, and say to him, 
also, that I humbly commend to his kind- 
ness an ardent preacher, to whose faithful 
exhortations I have too seldom listened ”; 
the Curé here indicated Marguerite, 
After afew moments he was heard to 
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murmur: ‘*O mon Dieu! Ihave doubt- 
less been too ambitious ; but since it is so 
difficult to have a new soutane in this 
world, and to live in peace without one, 
grant, 1 pray thee, that the poor be less 
numerous, or gouvernantes more indul- 
gent.” 

These were his last words. Soon after 
he sighed out his life of humble ambition 
and patient abnegation ; but as the last 
sigh reached his lips it turned intoasmile, 
which lingered there, a silent benedic- 
tion. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TWO PUSSY CATS. 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


I. 
THE PET CAT. 
DAINTY little ball of fur, sleek and round 
and fat, 
Yawning through the lazy hours, some one’s 
household cat, * 
Lying on a bed of down, decked in-ribbons 
gay; 
What a pleasant life you lead, whether 
night or day. 








Dining likean epicure, from a costly dish, 

Served with what you like the best, chicken, 
meat or fish, 

Purring at an outstretched hand, knowing 
but caresses ; 

Half the comforts of your life, pussy, noone 
guesses. 


Romping through the house at will, racing 
down the hall, 

Fall of pretty, playful pranks, loved and 
praised by all, 

Wandering from room to room to find the 
choicest spot; 

Favored little household puss, happy is 
your lot. 


Sleeping on my lady's lap, or dozing by the 
grate, 

Fed with catnip tea if ill, what a lucky 
fate ! 

Loved in life and mourned in death, and 
stuffed may be at that, 

And kept up on the mantelshelf—dear pet 


cat. 
II. 


THE TRAMP CAT. 

Poor little beggar cat, hollow-eyed and 
gaunt, 

Creeping down thealley way like a ghost of 
want, 

Kicked and beat by thoughtless boys, bent 
on cruel play ; 

What asorry life you lead, whether night 
or day. 


Hunting after crusts and crumbs, gnawing 
meatless bones, 

Trembling at a human step, fearing bricks 
and stones, 

Shrinking at an outstretched hand, know- 
ing only blows; 

Wretched littie beggar cat, born to suffer 
woes. 


Stealing to an open door, craving food and 
heat, 

Frightened off with angry cries and 
broomed into the street ; 

Tortured, teased and chased by dogs, 
through the lonely night ; 

Homeless, little. beggar cat, sorry is your 
plight. 


Sleeping anywhere you can, in the rain and 
snow, 

Waking in the cold, gray dawn, wondering 
where to go ; 

Dying in the street at last, starved to death 
at that ; 

Picked up by the scavenger—poor tramp 
cat. 

New YorK CIry. 


ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES. 
BY EDITH EUGENIA SMITH. 











THE evenings were growirg chill, and 
Carl shivered as he hurried along in the 
October dusk. He drew up his collarand 
buttoned his thin little jacket, trying to 
shield himself from the cool, crisp air; 
but the attempt was not very satisfactory. 

The brilliantly lighted window of a 
bakery on Fifteenth Street made him 
pause suddenly. The aroma proceeding 
from within was very appetizing, and he 
sniffed it hungrily as he gazed in a fasci- 
nated way at a wonderful pyramid com- 
posed of cake and covered with pink-and- 
white icing. By its side lay a pan of buns 
—currant buns—which Carl knew were 
good from past experience ; but they were 
two cents apiece, and he had only one 
lonely little penny. He pressed his wist- 
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ful face against the glass, wishing that 
one of the buns would hop through the 
window, saying, ‘“‘Take me,” till the 
striking of a clock near by warned him 
that it was growing late, and Minna would 
begin to wonder what had become of him. 

He turned away with a sigh, and a gen- 
tleman coming out of the shop looked 
curiously at the small figure as he heard 
the deep-drawn breath. A second look 
made him put his hands in his pockets : 
and, drawing out a coin, he touched the 
boy’s shoulder, saying, in a gruff voice ; 
‘* Here, lad, scamper back and get what 
you want with this,” then walked quickly 
away. 

Carl’s blue eyes opened wide as the sil- 
ver was thrust into his hand, and his fin- 
gers closed over it with a feeling of sat- 
isfaction ; but only-for a moment. To the 
gentleman’s astonishment a sweet voice 
was heard saying at his elbow: ‘‘ You are 
very kind, mein Herr, but I am not a beg- 
gar,” and, giving him the money, Carl 
darted off, his yellow curls flying in all 
directions, leaving his quondam friend to 
exclaim: ‘‘ Bless my heart !” as he gazed 
after the lad’s retreating figure. 

Carl never stopped running till he 
reached the tenement house he called 
home, and, rushing up the narrow stairs, 
opened the door of a back room where a 
tall, slender girl was setting cups and 
saucers ona small table preparatory to the 
evening meal. 

She held up her finger warningly as he 


burst in. ‘*‘Hush, dear heart, not so 
much noise. You are so late; where have 
you been?” Her voice was low, and as 


sweet as Carl’s own. 

** Oh, I’ve been doing some envying in 
front of a baker’s shop,” he replied, with 
a laugh”; and some kind-hearted person 
gave me ten cents, which I returned; and 
then I ran all the way home so I wouldan’t 
have a chance to be sorry.” 

* Poor dear !” sighed his sister, compas- 
sionately. ‘‘ You are my brave littie one. 
Never mind the cakes now. I'll give you 
some tea and good bread, then you will 
tell me all about the class.” 

‘* Well, I have some news for you,” said 
Carl, sitting downin the large rocking 
chair. ‘‘ The concert is to be next month, 
and Mr. Harttman has offered a one 
hundred dollar prize to the boy who plays 
best. I am going to try for it.” 

‘* You ?” Minna stopped in the middle of 
the floor, with the teapot in her hand, 
looking at the slender figure in the big 
chair. ‘‘ You, my angel! And the con- 
cert to benext month. You can never do 
it, child.” 

‘© Yes, I can,” replied Carl, stoutly. 
‘‘1f Iam the youngest in the class I can 
play as wellas-any of them ; and the only 
one tv be afraid of is Theo Wilson, and 
he’s that lazy—ugh! you can’t imagine 
how lazy he is.” 

Minna smiled at this and beckoned him 
to come to the table. Carl drew up his 
chair, for the room boasted of only two, 
and between mouthfuls of bread and but- 
ter and sips of tea, talked away about his 
plans, Minva looking admiringly at her 
darling, the only one in the world she had 
to love. 

They were all alone, these two, and 
when the father had died, two years be- 
fore, he had given Carl into the sister’s 
keeping. ‘‘ Take care of my little one,” 
he had said. ‘‘God bless you both. Ah, 
me! if I could only live to see my boy’s 
success.” 

He had been very proud of Carl’s 
beauty and talent, and it was a great blow 
to him to have to leave the two alone in 
the world. Minna had faithfully fulfilled 
her trust, and by taking in sewing man- 
aged to earn enough to keep them in food 
and shelter. But it was hard work. 

Through the kindness of a friend of his 
father’s, Carl was taking lessons from a 
noted violinist; and the boy’s talent was so 
pronounced that his benefactor had no 
doubts of his final success. 

He was only ten, this little lad, who, 
with his long, fair curls and deep blue 
eyes, looked as if he might have just 
stepped out of a picture frame. His gen- 
tleness and beauty had gained for him the 
name of Angel among the boys, and in 
their matter-of-fact way they were quite 
fond of the little orphan. 


In the days that followed Carl worked 
hard. He and his beloved violin were in- 
separable, and he would play till his eyes 
grew feverishly bright and two red spots 
would appear on each cheek. Minna 
noted witha pang how thin were the little 
hands that drew such wonderful tones 
from the instrument. She would willing- 
ly have gone without food herself in order 
to procure a delicacy for him now and 
then in the hopes of tempting his appitite, 
which was poor. But it was not possible, 
as Carl’s eyes were sharp and he would 
allow no favors to himself. 

** Indeed no,” hesaid, ‘‘ thou must think 
Iamababy. Iamallright.” But Minna 
was anxious and fussed over the lad with 
all the tender endearments known to her 
large German heart. 

One day he came home, his eyes twin- 
kling with excitement. 

**Whodo you think was at the class 
to-day !” he exclaimed, as he rushed into 
the room and swung himself on top of the 
dresser. ‘‘I don’t suppose you can guess, 
soTiitell you. It was my funny man, the 
one who gave me ten cents, don’t you 
know? He is Herr von Marc’s friend, and 
I believe he remembered me, for he looked 
at me so oddly, and I overheard him ask- 
ing who was the little boy with the yellow 
curls, That’s me!” Here Carl gave a 
funny little chuckle, then continued : ‘‘ He 
has a terribly gruff voice, and the boys 
were afraid of him,I know, for they 
looked it when Herr von Marc told them 
they were to play as if no one was pres- 
ent.” 

Here Carl paused breathless. ** Well ?” 
Minaoa looked up inquiringly from the 
work she was hurrying to finish. ‘* What 
about him, dear heart?” 

‘** What about him? Why, he wants to 
hear me play again, and I am to go to his 
house to morrow. He is not a musician ; 
he is something else, but he is grand, I 
am not afraid of him.” Carl waved his 
hand in the air dramatically as he pro- 
ceeded to descend from his high perch. 
** And who knows, Minna, he may think I 
play so well that there will be a chance of 
my winning the prize.” 

It was always the prize that was in his 
thoughts, sleeping or waking. It lacked 
only a week now to the time set for the 
concert, and Carl was studying very hard. 
The professor’s friend was called suddenly 
out of town, so Carl didn’t have a chance 
to play for him, after all; but he said he 
would be back for the concert. 

Two days before the fifteenth of No- 
vember, which was the time appointed, 
Theo Wilson slipped on a banana peel and 
broke his leg. The boy’s anguish was 
something terrible to witness, but his dis- 
appointment was greater. There had 
been a chance of his winning the coveted 
prize before, and he had been so anxious 
for it, not only on account of the honor, 
but for the sake of the money, too, as he 
needed it. He was the only son of his 
mother, and she was a widow. His uncle 
defrayed the expenses of his musical edu- 
cation, as he thought the boy showed tal- 
ent and ought to be encouraged ; and tho 
Theo was lazy, to his credit be it said that 
he had worked hard in preparation for 
the event to which they had all looked 
forward with so much anxiety. And now 
his plans were all upset, and he was lying 
in a hospital, groaning with pain and the 
knowledge that he had been set aside. It 
was hard. 

When Carl heard of the accident he 
was much shocked. He liked Theo, and 
his tender heart was grieved at the 
thought of hissuffering. He kept revolv- 
ing in his mind what he could do to help 
him. Tho Theo was lazy he might have 
won the prize if he had kept well, and 
he needed it, Then came the thought, 
“Tf Lwin, why not,divide?” It did not 
take long for the generous little soul to 
decide, tho the decision was not made 
without a struggle. But he kept his own 
counsel, only working the harder now 
that his success meant so much. 

The 15th came at last. The opera 
house was filling rapidly, and Carl, peep- 
ing from behind the curtain, caught a 
glimpse of flashing jewels and fluttering 
fans. As the hum of voices and low 
laughter reached him, he felt his heart 
sink, and there was such an odd sensation 
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in his throat. He pressed his hot little 
hands together hard and set his teeth. 
**T willsucceed,” he muttered. ‘‘ It would 
be awful to fail before such a crowd.” 
He slipped back to the dressing room 
where the professor, seemingly more nerv- 
ous and excited than the boys, was ad- 
juring them to be quite calm and do their 
best. ‘ 

It was time to begin. The buzz of con- 
versation ceased, and the orchestra began 
the beautiful overture which Carl declared 
was like Heaven. 

** The Angel doesn’t look nervous,” said 
a boy, who was anxiously trying tosmooth 
his stubborn locks before a mirror. 

Carl laughed. ‘‘ I thought perhaps you 
could hear my heart beat,” he said ; “it 
is terrible.” 

‘“*Pshaw !” exclaimed another; ‘ you 
know we are all shaking in our boots, 
Fred.” 

The boy named Fred turned and sur- 
veyed the class leisurely. ‘‘ You’re all 
right,” he said, finally ; ‘‘ but look at the 
Angel’s cheeks, how red they are.” 

They were red, and burned uncomfort- 
ably. 

‘It’s only because I am nervous,” said 
Carl. 

His name was the last on the program, 
The others all came back jubilant, tho 
they confessed to having felt quite 
“shaky ” at first. At last Carl was called, 
and he was led upon the stage by the 
professor. The audience scanned the 
little figure critically, and the lad’s heart 
beat fast as he stepped out into the glare 
of light. But he clapsed his violin brave- 
ly and steadied himself by looking at the 
sculptured angel at the back of the house, 
and the thought of Minna and Theo gave 
him still greater courage. For their sakes 
he must succeed. 

The first notes came strong and true, 
and as he began the adagio movement the 
audience seemed to vanish, and he was 
playing to himself. On and on the music 
rippled ; it was almost like a human voice, 
now sobbing, now laughing, now suddenly 
turning into a joyous hymn of praise. At 
last the sweet notes ceased. There was 
silence fora moment, then the people in 
their enthusiasm rose to their feet, and 
hearty applause and bravoes rang through 
the hall, greeting the unconscious object 
of it ; for Carl neither spoke nor moved. 

Herr von Marc stepped foward and 
touched him on the shoulder, and then— 
the little, overstrained lad fell back in a 
swoon. Several came quickly forward 
to his assistance, and he was carried away 
from the crowd and noise. 

They carried him home, and there he 
lay for many weeks; weeks of suffering 
for him and of anxiety for those who 
loved him. Those days of illness showed 
how the little fellow had entwined him- 
self around the hearts of those who knew 
him, making many friends. Little deli- 
cacies and lovely flowers found their way 
very frequently to the back room in the 
tenement, and kind friends relieved the 
sister of some of the care that rested upon 
her. 

But Carl was too ill to know what had 
happened. In his delirium he raved 
about the prize-and Theo, unwittingly 
letting out his secret ; and poor Minna let 
fall many tears as she realized what the 
generous little soul had planned. Some- 
times a great terror seized the girl’s heart 
as she looked at him and thought that God 
might be going to take him to himself. 

Carl’s friend of the bakery episode eame 
often, accompanied by the professor, to 
inquire for the lad to whom he had taken 
such a fancy ; and Minna soon grew to 
like the gruff-voiced stranger. She told 
him what Carl had intended doing with 
the money had he won it ;and he had been 
obliged to clear his throat with much 
vigor, and wipe his glasses many times 
before the recital was finished. 

It was strange the power this child had 
to stir his heart. He was‘a lonely man, 
without kith or kin, eccentric to a degree, 
and reputed to be very careful indeed of 
his money. He also had the reputation of 
disliking children, and the little ones gen- 
erally returned the dislike with interest. 
His gruff voice and stern manner fright- 
ened them. He hardly knew himself what 
had attracted him to this little blue-eyed 
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lad. Perhaps it was the memory of the 
brother who had gone to the Better Land 
years before. He, too, had had blue eyes 
—blue as corn-flowers—and yellow locks. 
The first prayer this -man had uttered for 
many a day was for the recovery of the 
boy who now lay between life and death. 

But there came a day when they real- 
ized that the prayers were not to be an- 
swered. The fever had spent itself, and 
the little fellow lay pale and exhausted, 
the precious life fast ebbing away. The 
friends were with him, those who had 
watched over him so tenderly, and Minna 
knelt by the bedside, holding both tiny 
hands in hers, 

Rousing from his stupor he asked, in 
his weak little voice, for his violin. They 
placed itin his arms, and he clasped it 
lovingly, whispering for some one to sing. 
The instinct of music was still strong 
within him—he who was so soon to hear 
the song of angels around the Great White 
Throne. 

And they sang in low, tremulous voices 
some of the simple Lieder he had loved, 
The effect was somewhat broken, the 
tears were so near the surface; but he 
seemed content, and lay back with a look 
of peace on his face. 

Suddenly he raised himself up ; his face 
was transfigured, 

IT hear them; oh, listen!” he cried, 
stretching out hisarms. ‘‘I am coming, 
Papa—I am coming.” 

He sank back, and another soul winged 
its flight to Heaven. 





In one of our Northern cities there is a 
beautiful home for crippled children. A 
stranger, going through the wards one 
day, stopped before a painting of a boy 
with long golden curls and a violin under 
his arm. 

‘* Who is that?” he inquired of a bright- 
faced girl on crutches, who was standing 
near. 

‘That is our Carl,” she replied, smil- 
ing, disclosing two rows of pearly teeth. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for him this home 
wouldn’t have been built.” 

The stranger expressed his curiosity, 
and the little guide, seeing in him an ap- 
preciative listener, sat down in one of the 
low, wicker rockers, after inviting him to 
a seat, and proceeded to answer some of 
his questions. 

‘*Did he give the money? Well, no, 
not exactly ; but it was through him the 
money was given. You see it was this 
way,” and went on to relate the story as 
she knew it with graphic description. 

‘‘His friend was so touched by his 
death,” she said, in conclusion, ‘‘ that he 
built this hospital as a memorial. He was 
very rich, but had been rather noted for 
his stinginess before ; and it is all owing 
to that dear little boy that we are £o 
happy.” 

She glanced up gratefully at the sweet 


face which seemed to smile back at her. 
Little Carl’s sister, Mrs. Bremer, comes 
here often,” she continued. ‘‘She brings 
us books and flowers, and is so kind to 
v of the children. We love her dear- 


Tine stranger thanked her for her story, 
and went his way. In passing out he 
saw in the spacious halla marble statue 
of a boy, and on the base were carved 
these words: ‘‘And a little child shall 
lead them.” 
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PEBBLES. 


Adele: ‘Would you marry a man 
simply because he’s rich ?”? Mabelle: ‘‘No; 
but I would try very hard to love him.”— 
Atlanta Journal. 








--“* Miss Curious has the gift of second 
sight.” ‘Indeed ?”? ‘“ Yes; she looks back 
twice at the dress of nearly every woman 
She passes,”—Judge. 


_ ++++@randmother: “‘ Well, Buddie, what 
Is a fortification ?”? Buddie (with a wink 
of his eye) : ‘ Grandma,’I don’t know unless 
it be two twentyfications.” 


--Mrs, R.x‘ Christopher, darling, I 
never can remember whether ‘ soda-water ’ 
1s written as one word or two joined to- 
ether by a syphon.”—Boston Budget. 


+++. Arrows: “Hullo, old chap! Congrat- 
ulations ! I hear you have married a lady 
with an independent fortune.” Borrows: 
No; I married a fortune with an inde- 
pendent lady.”— Vogue. - 
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....“*Gran’ma,” said little four-year-old 
Austin, as he twined his arms lovingly 
about his grandmother’s neck, ‘‘you’ll 
never know how much I love you till you 
have a child of your own !”—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 


..“*No, Johnny, I can’t buy any candy 
for you. It’s bad for the teeth.” (After 
some moments of profound thought): 
‘“* Mamma, what would the dentists do fora 
livin’ if every fam’ly was run like ours is ?”’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


....Judge: “What induced you to com- 
mit this theft ?”? Prisoner: ‘“‘ Your Honor, 
I have been accustomed all my life to have 
a place for everything and everything in its 
place. I can’t bear to see anything lying 
around loose.”’—Texas Siftings. 


...- Master (examining pupils in geogra- 
phy): ‘* What is the name of this town ?” 
Pupil: “ Birmingham.”’ Master: ‘“ What 
is it noted for?’ Pupil: “Firearms.” 
Master: ‘‘What are firearms?” Pupil: 
** Poker, shovel, and tongs.’’—Tit Bits. 


..“*Can’t you wait upon me ?” Said the 
impatient customer. ‘‘ Two pounds of 
liver; I’m in a hurry.” ‘Sorry,’ said the 
butcher; ‘“‘but there are two or three 
ahead of you. Surely you would not have 
your liver out of order !”—Boston Trans- 
cript: 


..Little Johnny was in tribulation that 
morning. Prohibitions, great and small, 
met him at every turn. It was ‘no’ to 
this and ‘‘no’’ to that, till at last he began 
to cry, angrily exclaiming to his mother 
between his sobs: ‘‘I wish ‘no’ was a swear 
word, Mamma, so’s you couldn’t say it!”’— 
Boston Herald. 


-..-American Traps.—Mrs. Meadow: “I 
heard those city people say something 
about taking ridesin traps. What kind of 
wagons be they?” Mr. Meadow: “‘ Huh! 
Anybody might know you’d never been to 
York. It’s a black covered carriage et ye 
git into expectin’ to pay ten cents fare—and 
ye git charged five dollars.” —Puck. 


..A Frenchman was teaching in a large 
school, where he had a reputation among 
the pupils for making some queer mistakes. 
One day he was taking a class which was 
rather disorderly. What with the heat and 
the troublesome boys, he was very snappish. 
Having punished severalboys,'and sé&t one 
to the bottom of the@rmyhe at Tast shout- 
ed out in a passion: ‘“‘ Ze whole class go to 
ze bottem.’”’—Tit- Bits. 


PUZZLEDOM. 
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STAR PUZZLE. 
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From 1 to 2, belonging to the teeth. 

From 8 to 2, a Turkish monk. 

From 1 to 3, giving a charm to the face. 

From 4 to 5, parts of time. 

From 4 to 6, a.railway distance. 

From 5 to 6, astopping place. 

FIVE DIAMONDS. 

The two diamonds on the right form a 
word, and the two diamonds on the left 
form a word; conjoined by the central dia- 
mond. 


* * 
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Middle square: 1, A consonant; 2, be 
fore; 3, a blowing machine ; 4, abbreviation 
for emperor ; 5, a consonant. 

Right-hand upper square: 1, A conso- 
nant ; 2, mineral ; 3, the sound of an instru- 
ment; 4, a printer’s term; 5, a consonant. 

Upper left: 1, a consonant; 2, standing 
for it is; 3, after dark; 4, a female; 5, a 
consonant. 

Lower right: i, A consonant; 2, a favor- 
ite; 3, a man’s name; 4, a number; 5, a 
consonant. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For the Tired Brain 
| from over-exertion. Try it. 








Lower left: 1, A consonant; 2, existing; 
3, a wanderer; 4, an animal ; 5, a consonant. 

The upper square on the right and the 
lower square on the right, a musician. 

The upper square on the left and lower 
square on the left, a night walker. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEs. 22p. 
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BEHEAD AND REHEAD, 
1. Store, tore, ore, core, score. 
2. Prate, rate, ate, late, plate. 
3. Scant, cant, ant, rant, grant. 
4. Trace, race, ace, pace, space. 


EXTENDED PUZZLE. 
Ever 
Erse 
Seat 
Atom 
Omit 
Item 
Emew 
Ewer 
Erst 


ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


DEW Oty 
DAWA Me 
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MADAME PORTER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; nota oy eee and 
very agreeable to he taste 
SUC owen the ved for 

M ORE than 70 YEARS. 

RUCKEL & HENDEL. N. Y. 


n cotton 

You Dye in558 
t. Package to 

30 minutes 2222" 


wool or cotton, nts. Writequick. Af 
fon ths paper, FRENCH DYE CO.Vasear. Mion’ 


D. L. Dowd’s Health Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nasium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. “Indorsed by 10,- 

rofessional men and others now 


















Folding Bed 
Desks Metal neta, 
AAW. Andrews& Co, 3 Wahi. 

A PTO RED cnet Dorcas 
GRAY: = 


percep Renta N.¥. 
for Hale Book and box Hate’ Kn. Couns: best Corn Cure, R 
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REX BRAND 


EXTRACT Eee 


S$ an economical household House- 
| keepers, Chefs and Cooks eo it inval- 
uable it in making Bouillon, Stews and Gravies. 
and to add zest and flavor to meat dishes. Its 
concentrated nutritive qualities and delicious fla- 
vor secured forit Highest Award ~~ ipo = Fair. 

Sample Jar sent free for 6c. to pa: 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL “C0. 
South Omaha, Neb. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘* From Ranch to Table,” 
showing how Rex Brand Beef arene t is made, and 
recipes for using it, mailed fre: 


DAINTY, 


DELICATE, 
. DELIGHTFUL, 
THIS WAY OF EATING AN ORANGE. 








Orange Sets of one Orange Spoon and 


one Orange Knife. 


The Knife cuts the Orange in half, and the Spoon 
extracts the meat without soiling fingers or napkins. 
Set No. 1.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Steel 

Silver-plated Knife. 

Set No. 2.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife—unplated, sharp, steel blade—best 
fruit knife known. 

Set No. 3.—Silver Inlaid Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Silver Blade Knife, celluloid handle. 

Set No.4.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Steel 
Knife. 

Set No. 5.— XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Ebony 
Handle Knife. 

Set No. 6.—XIV Plated Orange Spoon and Wessell 
Handle Knife. 

Set Nos. 7 to 12 are same as above, with six each 
Spoons and Knives instead of one. 

Allin heavy, fine satin-lined cases. 

They may be had of all the leading Jewelers. Send 
for folders. 


THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


y f 
PA N E LED pn yg ag nang > Send 
METAL | for cesigns and estimates | to 


A. 0., 
CEILINGS, is Soutn Bd St Pintsburs, Pe. 


TRAVEL’ 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “ Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. ** Great Rock Island 
Route’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio Grande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillivs & Co., 1118. 9th Sc., Philadel- 
phia; for reservation in the car, or for ay on 
and rates of fars apply to or address, W. 

Dist, Pass. Agt., 111 8. 9th St., Philadel: 

JNO. SEBASTIAN, 

CG. P.A.‘ Rock Island Route ”’ 


CHICAGO. 

















TO CALIFORNIA 


Via the GREATEST RAILROAD IN THE WORLD 


Santa Fe Route 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA, AND SANTA FE R.R. 

At Chicago you can take a Pullman car and go to 
SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, or SAN DIEGO 
without change. No other line can give 
you this accommodation. 


To HAWAII, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, INDIA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, and AROUND THE WORLD. 


Write for our new book, ‘To California and Back.’’ It is sent free. 
JNO. J. BYRNE, No. 729 Monadnock Building, Chicago. 


For Excursion Rates and other information, send to the Company’s offices at 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway. 
BOSTON, 332 Washington Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 29 South Sixth St. 
MONTREAL, 136 St. James Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 101 North Broadway. 


CHICAGO, 212 Clark St. 

BUFFALO, 68 Exchange Street. 
PITTSBURG, 303 Bank of Commerce Bdg. 
CINCINNATI, 169 Walnut Street. 
CLEVELAND, 213 Bank Street. 


KANSAS CITY, Cor.10th and Main Sts. DETROIT 63 Griswold Street. 


“THATCHER” FURNA 


POWERFUL, DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 


END FOR CATALOGUE. 
THE  THATSHER FURNAGE CO. 


Peck Slip, New York. 
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Blood © 


should be rich to nourish. 
Depleted blood means a pale 
face and Anzmia. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
enriches the blood, restores a 
healthy color, cures Anzmia 
and tones up the system. 
Physicians, the world over, 
endorse it. 


Don't he deccived by Substitutes:  - 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggis*. 


BAKER’S sreakrast cocoa. 


effect, especially on American progress. 
The result has been immediate in greatly 
quickening the growth of farmers’ associa- 
tions all over the land. These, instead of 
applying themselves to absurd political 
measures, are discussing the problems of 
advanced agriculture, such as the improve- 
ment of highways, the adjustment of cul- 
ture to the times, and thethorough mastery 
of insect and other foes, and the preserva- 
tion of our forests, as well as general tree 
planting on economical principles. 

My object is to call attention to some 
of those topics just now of special inter- 
est to farmers, and concerning 1894. 
Without comparison the most impor- 
tant of them is the use and application of 
electricity to our work as land cuitur- 
ists. Those who visited the Columbian 
Fair no doubt came away with the con- 
viction that the age of electricity is al- 
ready upon us, and thatitis going to ame- 
liorate not only the general conditions of 
life, but the conditions in particular of 
country life. The direct application of elec- 
tricity to plant growth has not yet resulted 
in anything very definite in our country. 
Germany has reported more positively that 
its application can be made useful. The 
experiments in this State have been mainly 
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Absolute Purity Guaranteed 


‘ 
Responsible physicians have lately said that the ¢ 
purest and most economical ig 
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Free from fat and 
gelatine, of fine flavor, . . 
» its excellence never 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel epecially 
interested.] 


1894 AND AGRICULTURE. 


BY E, P. POWELL, 











THERE really seem to be good reasons for 
believing that agriculture will ultimately 
regain its relative position among Ameri- 
can industries. The establishment of the 
Secretaryship of Agriculture suggests a 
curious fact; when our country began its 
governmental régime the Cabinet began 
with a Secretary of War and of the Treas- 
ury,and we added as afterthoughts a Secre- 
tary of the Interior and of Agriculture. 
Jefferson, however, warned us that we must 
remain a nation essentially of agricultur- 
ists, in order to permament prosperity. 
Our farming interests were placed in the 
rear of commercial interests until the popu- 
lation,which had been 95 per cent. farming, 
became about 65 per cent. If this propor- 
tion has not already begun to be reversed, 
the decrease of land culturists has stopped. 
Agriculture ‘has gained its place in the 
system and machinery of government. By 
the nature of things we shall be able to 
take care of ourselves from this time on- 
ward. ‘Theseed-distributing official is dis- 
placed by a Cabinet officer. The incumbents 
of the new office have been more capable of 
really grasping the situation. They are 
opening foreign markets, encouraging home 
improvements, and in all ways removing 
the relative inferiority attached to farm 
work. It was unfortunate for us that 
country life was not held, as in England, 
above eity life. Our farms were deserted 
for occupations of any sortin the crowded 
towns. The result was a vast increase of 
poverty and of the helpless classes. Educa- 
tion for farming had no place in our educa- 
tional system. 

The Columbian Exposition had results as 
marked in the way of horticultural and 
agricultural progress as in mechanical and 
commercial. The bulk of visitors from the 
Western States were farmers. The Agri- 
cultural Department was admirably man- 
aged, and the Horticultural even better. 
Forestry, so closely akin to our interests, 
was notable for having the most unique and 
interesting exhibit on the grounds. It can 
never be replaced, as it never before was 
undertaken. A complete collection of the 
vegetable fibers of America presents a sight 
as wonderful for beauty as for scientific 
interest. International conferences were 
possible, between representative men of all 
civilized lands, that will have a marked 


electricity is applied tothe soil. 
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with electric light, as [some time ago noted. 
But from the little State of Costa Rica we 
get something quite definite. There the 
Collecting 
bars are planted so as to connect with 
wires buried to a depth of forty to fifty cen- 
timeters, so as not to interfere with work- 
ing the soil. Four of these bars distribute 
power for nearly three acres. This appa- 
ratus will last in good working condition 
for ten years or more. All experiments 
demonstrate that in some way the electrical 
action in the soilis equivalent to athorough 
dressing of manure. The yields of cropsare 
actually doubled, while the quality is im- 
proved and maturing accelerated. What 
the action is equivalent to, chemically, has 
not yet been determined. Itis possible that 
by a decomposition of the air, nitrogen is 
conveyed and fed to the roots, or it may be 
that the electrical action is direct upon the 
insoluble parts of the soil to make them as- 
similate. This science isin the germ as yet. 
The application of electricity will be 
equally important to our transit and to our 
labor. There is no longer any question of 
the rapid spread of electric roads. The 
transmission of power from the same cen- 
tral plants to our houses and barns is prac- 
ticable, and not so difficult that we may not 
anticipate a total revolution in farm power. 
Our farm expenses have been relatively 
very large. We have found it more costly 
to get to the railroad than to have our prod- 
ucts transported by the railroad to distant 
markets. The electric roads are being 
built as tramways for wagons as well as 
cars, hauling them to the town just as they 
are loaded on the land. Electric heating 
as well as lighting was illustrated at 
Chicago, and we ate of the food cooked by 
electricity. Not the least item is to be the 
economy. of electricity. You have only to 
learn the amount of-heat needed for a_ bak- 
ing of meat or of bread, to set your stove in 
operation for a given time, and when the 
work is done the current breaks and there 
is no more consumption of fuel. Our coal 
and wood are mostly wasted before and after 
the work is done. The reduction of expense 
on suburban places will be most complete. 
The care of horses and the cost of vehicles 
are now among our greatest drawbacks. 
The draught horse will be largely or almost 
wholly displaced. The chief compensation 
for the care of animals has been the manure 
secured ; but if electricity will supply the 
requisite plant food, our stable products 
are not so needful. It is not easy todraw 
this picture too strongly. Clearly, we are 
to have a new power that can be used as 
easily by the farmer as by the city artisan, 
which has never been true of steam. 

The year 1893 did more toward a resolute 
discussion of the Road question than any 
previous year. The county system, adopted 
more or less in some States, is now optional 
in New York. This is practically a death- 
blow to the pathmaster system, which is 
only arelic of colonialism. But the propo- 
sition, on the face of it, is to appoint county 
engineers to grade and build main roads 
between leading towns. The opposition is 
based on the fact that these roads will not 
benefit all equally; they will not go as 
near some farms as others. But our post 
offices have the same objection, and our 
railroad depots, and, in fact, all other pub- 
lic conveniences. Those in the rear get as 
great a relative advantage as they do in 
schoolhouses, churches and _ post offices. 
We must have a beginning. In due time 
the system will spread out to touch every 
farm in theland. Careful estimates show 


that the expense of the new system will be 


less for the farmer than the old system, 
besides the enormous saving from wear and 
tear and wasted taxes on the old roads. 
The new law should be amended so as to 
give the engineer charge of all the road 
interests of the county. This law will be 
accepted exactly as the stock law was in 
several States, by only a few counties at 
first, but ultimately by all. The saving by 
that law is now estimated at $90,000,000 for 
New York State alone. The loss on haul- 
age in this State over bad roads is not less 
than ten millions annually. The loss is 
even greater from our inability to take ad- 
wantage of markets. The farmers of Cen- 
tral New York, in a recent meeting at 
Utica, passed the following representative 
Resolutions: (1) that ‘‘we consider road 
improvement to be the one great State 
question bearing on ayricultural prosperi- 
ty’’; @) “that as railroads have had great 
aid and encouragement for the last sixty 
years for the accommodation of com- 
merce, it is now fully time that the pro- 
ducers, and people’s roads have equal aid 
and encouragement.” 
Still I do not look on any of these move- 
ments as bound to be the ultimate settle- 
ment of the road problem and of transit for 
eur farm products. I am thoroughly con- 
winced that a recent writer in The Scientific 
American is correct. His idea is that elec- 
tric railways will finally supplant nearly or 
quite all other forms of haulage and tran- 
sit. These, he says, will enable the farmers 
not only to travel wherever they please to 
go, at about any rate of speed that they are 
willing to risk, in vehicles under their own 
private control, but to do a large part of 
their farm labor with the same power. He 
argues that it will make the cheapest and 
the only comprehensive system of road im- 
provement practicable for a large country. 
Generally a district ten miles square con- 
ttains about 1 0 miles of roadway. In the 
same district there are 600 100-acre farms, 
or their equivalent—640,000 acres. As the 
electric motor requires less grading, it is 
estimated that a total capitalization of ten 
dollars per acre would be sufficient to pro- 
vide an electric system for the country 
at large. This would mean an annual 
charge of sixty cents an acre for the 
use of such roads. This is far less than 
the cost of wear and tear on present 
roads. To this building cost, however, 
must be added operating expenses. As to 
the profits of such a system, they should 
belong to the people, and the people should 
own and control the roads. The claim for 
greater efficiency in service is equally to be 
considered. The cars would go to the farm, 
and even the farm lots and yards, if the 
owner chooses, collecting the produce and 
delivering it at the market. Added to this 
the farmer could travel anywhere from his 
own door at any hour, in perfectly pro- 
tected vehicles. It is added as one merely 
illustrative item of economy that with 
such a system of transit, only one school 
would be requisite for a township; and 
that school would be of the highest order. 
Then might follow, if you please, the con- 
solidation of many business interests, of 
eburches, of libraries. The Wheelmen’s 
League could co-operate in such a reform 
as this, and reap the advantage as well as 
others ; for we should have got rid of rotten, 
rutted highways. 
The effort to open markets more generally 
throughout the world for our staples has 
been a special work of the last two Admin- 
istrations. General Rusk sent out special 
agents to introduce the use of Indian corn 
thronghout Europe. Mr. Morton has 
seconded the effort with zeal. It is curious 
to us, who so love novelty, that a new food 
has such difficulty in reaching the starving 
multitudes of the Old World. During 1893 
our special agent was peculiarly occupied 
in Germany. The German laborer lives 
mainly on bread of rye ; and he has listened 
with considerable interest to the repre- 
sentations made of a food as nourishing as 
itischeap. It has been found advisable to 
bake a mixture of corn and rye, and subject 
it to careful tests as to its wholesomeness, 
Health officers have decided in the main 
very favorably. But it is not at all an easy 
matter for a people to learn how to cook a 
grain so peculiar as our corn. It is not 
more than forty years since oatmeal, so long 
a staple in Scotland, became popular in 
England and America. It was necessary 
for us at first to import foreign machinery 
for its grinding. Now there is no oatmeal 
better than the American. Germany in like 
manner has begun to introduce corn-grind- 
ing machinery. Theenhbanced export value 
of corn reached, in 1898, over $10,006,000. 
The northern nations of Europe are rapidly 
opening the way tothe extensive use of this 
grain. Congress has set apart a more 
liberal sum to extend the propaganda dur- 
ing 1894. For some reason corn has hereto- 
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fore been held in Europe precisely as we 
held oats until recently, to be food for cattle 
and not for human beings. There seems 
now to be no reason why we may not soon 
double our corn export. In ten years we 
shall probably find it as much an article of 
common consumption in Europe as in 
America. It is steadily growing into an 
overwhelming conviction with producers 
that the Government and the individual 
should co-operate quite as earnestly to en- 
large our markets as to increase production. 
We may pile our storehouses with wheat, 
or double our crop of peaches ; if we cannot 
seil what we create we are worse than poor. 
The American farmer has heretofore laid 
too much stress on crops and too little on 
market. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 





STRAWBERRIES FROM POOR SOIL. 
BY GEO. E. WALSH. 





THE secret of good strawberry culture is 
not always possessed by even those who 
raise large crops for the markets. Natural 
conditions, such as the right kind of soil, 
favorable climate and protection, may be 
the chief cause of their success. It there- 
fore follows that it is not always safe to be 
guided by the rules adopted by one who cul- 
tivates strawberries under such conditions 
unless one has about the same kind of soil 
and geographical position. There are sections 
along the Atlantic coast where strawberries 
will produce large crops with comparatively 
little attention. There are many other 
places that will yield profitable crops only 
when thorough cultivation and attention 
are given to the plants. 

Assuming, then, that most of the soils on 
which strawberries are to be cultivated are 
not ideal ones in this respect, the wisest 
policy is to speak of the very poor soil which 
can,with proper care, be converted into suc- 
cessfulstrawberry gardens. To prepare this 
soil for the piants requires time, and nearly 
all soils will prove better for the prepara- 
tion. It is better to start out with the idea 
that the soil is poor and then enrich it than 
to believe that it is all right only to find the 
mistake when itis too late. Whether the 
soil be sandy, loamy, or muddy clay, the 
preparation will be beneficial. 

The garden should be plowed about the 
beginning of spring, and somewhere around 
the latter part of May cowpeas should be 
sown freely. These will attain a fair 
growth by the middle of August, and as 
soon as the peas begin to form they should 
be turned under with the plow. After the 
plow has finished its work harrow the field 
over smoothly, and then sow clover seed. 
The annual red-top clover is the best for 
this purpose, The land is given over to the 
clover which will sprout up before the fall 
and enrich the land by the following 
spring. The soil is well worked up by the 
two preparations, and the rotting cowpea 
vines are going through a chemical trans- 
formation that will completely change the 
nature of the soil. By April the following 
spring the land should be plowed again, 
turning the young clover under. The soil 
needs thorough harrowing and pulverizing, 
and all of the cloddy lumps should be 
knocked to pieces. About four hundred 
pounds of highly ammoniated fertilizers 
should be spread over the soil at the same 
time. With such a preparation the soil is 
ready for the strawberry plants. 

The plants should be secured at the time 
of harrowing, and they should be set about 
three feet apart in rows. Set them firmly 
in the soil, and the earth must be pressed 
closely around their roots. A little of the 
ammoniated fertilizer in each hill will not 
hurt the plants. With good weather the 
plants will get established and begin to 
grow immediately. The soil will constant- 
ly improve as the season advances, and the 
excessive amount of plant food buried in 
the ground will keep the soil moist and 
cool through the early dry, hot weather. 
The plants must be cultivated and hoed 
frequently to keep the weeds down, and to 
prevent the top soil from baking or getting 
hard. The runners can be clipped the best 
with a knife, altho various instruments are 
designed for this work. Crab and other 
grasses must be kept down, and to do this 
the runners have to be clipped pretty well 
until after the middle of August. After 
that some of the runners are allu wed togrow, 
selecting only the strongest and preventing 
them from making too solid a mat of vines. 
The cultivator will tear up thése that run out 
between the rows, and the hoe can destroy 
all others that are not wanted. It is quite 
essential to thin out these runners, as the 

plants are inclined to be weak and puny 
where the runners are not checked in their 
extravagant growth. By keeping the run- 
ners back until August the parent plants 
get so established that their growth ig 
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trong and vigorous, which means a good 

crop of fine berries the next year. Where 
the runners are allowed to grow early in 
the season a good part of the strength and 
vitality of the parent plants are absorbed 
by them, and a small and poor crop may 
result. 

Weeds must be kept down at all hazards 
the first year, and tkis cannot be accom- 
plished unless the runners are kept cut off 
until late in the growing season. If the 
seeds of weeds are allowed to remain in the 


soil over winter they will sprout up in the- 


spring before the plants begin to grow. 
The strawberry bed should go into its win- 
ter quarters without any weeds or weed 
seeds in the soil. 

The winter mulch and protection of the 
plants should be applied early enough to 
prevent injury from frost. Inapplying this 
care should be taken to see that it is free 
from weeds and all foreign seeds. Manya 
strawberry bed has been covered with weeds 
by applying stable manure and litter to 
protect the plants when they were full of 
seeds of weeds. In the spring, when the 
mulch is taken off, a liberal supply of phos- 
phorus and potash should be given, and 
this can be applied several times through 
the season. The great secret on poor soils, 
and possibly on good soils, for strawberries, 
is to supply the plants with an abundance 
of green manures along with a fair amount 
of ammonia, and plenty of phosphorus and 
potash. With these applications almost 
any strawberry soil will be brought up toa 
satisfactory state of fertility. The green 
manure is applied liberally at the begin- 
ning, and this will last several years. Then 
when the old bed is destroyed, prepare the 
new one in the same way, and the old one 
can be similarly renewed. 

NEW YORK CITY. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 
BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








WHAT a wintry month February has 
been! It has checked up laying somewhat, 
aud hatching has been deferred by many 
poultry raisers, Feed for heat mostly, and 
with a snug house you should do well. 


A reader of THE INDEPENDENT writes: 

“IT have read your articles on Poultry with 
great interest; have followed your directions 
regarding feed with good results.” 

This always pleases me, because my ambi- 
tion is to be practical and helpful to every 
reader who is interested in poultry. 


There is no class of people who eat as 
many geeseas Hebrews. In all large cities, 
where this race predominates, or as it were 
colonizes, may be found many who keep 
poultry stores and supply geese and fowis 
to them when needed. Few people care to 
eat geese, because their meat is fat and 
greasy and dark in color; but the Jew pre- 
fers this kind of fowls. 


Black Indian Games have been lately in- 
troduced and promise, when more thor- 
oughly established, to become useful and 
popular fowls. They are great layers, great 
workers, and for table use they are excel- 
lent. The meat is yellow, firm and juicy. 
They are not so pugnacious as the blooded 
game fowls. 


I have a letter from an old reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT, residing in New York State, 
who wants to know what is the best fowl 


“Honesty is the best pol 


icy.” Nobody contradicts it. 
Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 
he get? Which do you get? 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top” and “pearl glass” are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 


'n use. The glass is clear as well as tough, . 
Thev are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh, Gego. A. Macsetu Co. 
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for eggs and eating combined. My choice 
for eggs is always the Leghorn fowl ; next 
to this comes the Black Spanish, Houdan 
and Minorca. Plymouth Rock, Light Brah- 
ma, Langshan and Game fowls are consid- 
ered the best for tuble use. I prefer to keep 
the varieties pure and separate. If you 
want eggs keep a layer, and if table fowls 
keep such by themselves. The above writer 
says: . 

“T have done nothing with fowls since 1850 
when I gave up farming. I am now anold man 
have a small place where I can amuse myself 
with the care of a few fowlsand garden, and 
the market is always good for fresh eggs. I 
find it costs me 114 cents per day to keep my 
fowls, and when I get four eggs per day Iam 
repaid. You will see by this that my hensare in 
my debt, but I think they are saying now: You 
keep on feeding us with barley, buckwheat, 
cracked corn, meat and anything else that we 
like and, with oyster shells and plenty of fresh 
water, we will soon put the ‘boot on t’other 
leg.’ ” 

This old man evidently loves poultry, 
judging from his long experience, and is 
still keeping them in his'declining years. 


The man who would feed bis cow grain 
with no hay and expect her to yield largely 
of milk, would be considered as deficient in 


- the knowledge necessary to secure from his 


cow all that she is capable of giving. The 


blunders of poultrymen are worse ; for they 
require the hen to perform more service, 
ag nme than the cow, and allow 

er fewer opportunities for fulfilling that 
expectation. Intelligent management is 
two-thirds of the success of poultry raising. 


Don’t doctor much, should your fowls 
become sick; prevention is worth more 
than all the cures known to medicine. 
Venetian red put into the drinking water 
is one of the best remedies to keep sickness 
away that my experience dictates. It 
should be put in fresh daily, enough to 
color the water and taste a little. Fowls 
soon learn to drink it when nothing else is 

iven tothem. Don’t read and forget what 
s said in these articles from time to time. 
It requires considerable thought and time 
to arrange them, to say nothing of the space 
and expense THE INDEPENDENT is under to 
publish them. You may depend upon what 
information you receive here as being prac- 
tical and useful. 


TIFFIN, O. 








Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Sas been a never-failing family remedy te: 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IF 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading tC CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains ne 
opium,morphine, nor any deleterious drug. It soothes 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 
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. Vick’s Floral Guide,184, 
The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers, 
8x12 1-2 inches, with descrip- 
tions that describe, not mislead; illustrations 
that instruct, not exaggerate, 





NOVELTIES. 
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The cover is charming in harmonious blending of 
water color prints in green and white, with a gold back- 
ground,—a dream of beauty. 32 pages of Novelties 


| printed in 8 different colors. All the leading novelties 


and the best of the old varieties. These hard times you 
cannot afford to run any risk. Buy HONEST GOODS 
where you will receive FULL MEASURE. It is not nec- 
essary to advertise that Vick’s seeds grow, this is known 
the world over, and also that theharvest pays. A very 
little spent for proper seed will save grocer’s and doc- 
tor’s bills. Many concede Vick’s Floral Guide the hand- 
somest catalogue for 1894. If you love a fine en 
send address now, with 10 cents, which may be jucted 
from first order. $360 Cash Prizes for Potatoes. 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. JAMES VICK’S SONS. 





Branching Aster, 
(Often sold for Chrys- 
anthemum.) 


Hibiscus, Sunset, 
Dahlia, Ethel Vick, 
Large Morning Glories, 
Double Anemone, 
Charmer P+a, 


Maggie Murphy and 
other Potatoes. 











For Colds, Coughs 


bronchitis, 

and all diseases 
of the throat 
and lungs, 

take 


Ayers Cherry Pectoral 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


SEEDS, 

SHRUBS, 

HARDY PLANTS, 
AZALEAS, 
RHODODENDRONS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
FRUIT TREES, 

SMALL FRUITS, 


And anything and everything to beau- 
tify the gardens and lawns. 
Highest award at the World’s Fair. 
We do landscape gardening and are 
hardy plant specialists. 

Pians and estimates furnished on ap- 
plication. 

Our book, “A Few Flowers, Etc.,” is 
sent free of charge to all applicants. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., 
54 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











HOW COMPARISON 
PROFIT 
To PER ACRE. 

CORN, - - - $18.00 
WHEAT, - - 16,50 
MAK E OATS, - - - 10,50 
a Gooseberries, - $460.00 
Peaches, - - 44440 
> A R M Plums, - - - 400,00 
Qurrants, - - 352.00 
Blackberries, - 200.00 
a A Y Grapes, - - - 15000 
Pears, - - - 143,00 


If you are interested in the 
above remarkable showing, we 
will forward particulars free, 
and démonstrate the absolute 


accuracy of the fi 

vince vou that these re 

be obtained by any intelligent 
KNO L 6G farmer who will industriously 


follow in the same path of those 
who have succeeded, Address, 


. R E FE W.S. LITTLE & CO., 
Commercial Nurseries 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES sbould be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in orderto receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
vers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


180 Fulton Street, New York City, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 22d, 1894.) 

TEAS.—The market is in a healthful condi- 
tion, and prices well sustained. Merchants are 
buying fairly well, and desirable grades find a 
sufficient outlet. Amoy is quoted at 11@l6c.; 
Fuchau, 12@30c.; Formosa, 15@40c.; old Japans, 
9@19c., and new, 17@30c. 

COFFEE —The market is quiet for Brazil cof- 
fees, and the outlook for the crop is very prom- 
ising. Mild coffees are quite active and steady. 
The contract market shows more activity than 
has been the case for some time past. Brazil 
coffee is 1744@18éc.; Java, 21@30c.; Mocha, 4@ 
25c.; Maracaibo, 18}4@22c., and Laguayra, 194@ 
2234c. 


SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet and steady. 
There are no changes in the general features of 
the market, altho raw sugar is losing ground. 
Granulated sugar is quoted at 444@4 7-16c.; pow- 
dered, 444@4 11-16c.; cut loaf and crushed, 5@ 
5 3-16c., and cubes, 44@¢4 11-16e. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
dull at 5@7c. per tb, and dressed lambs at 6@7}<c. 
Country dressed hogs are quiet at 64@8k<éc. 
Country dressed veals are lower at 6@9c., and 
city dressed, 7@104c. City dressed beef, native 
sides, are slow at 544@8c. per hb. 


PROVISIONS.—The market closes somewhat 
irregular, with cash dealings very moderate. 
There is a feeling of weakness in the market 
from present prices. Mess pork is quoted dull 
at $13.50@14 per bbl.; family, $15, and short 
clear, $14.50@16.50. Beef is dull, with family at 
$12@14; mess, $8.50, and extra India mass, $18@- 
22. Beef hams are steady at $16.50@17. Lard is 
dull at $8 for prime steam. Pickled bellies are 
steady at 744@7‘éc. per tb; shoulders quiet at 
634c., and hams, 9@9%{c. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—Cash market for flour 
has been quite active this week, and a fair num- 
berof sales have been made. Buyers seemed to 
think that flour was so low that it would be 
wise to stock up a little before prices should 
happen to advance. They refused, however, to 
pay any advance on the old prices. Spring 
patentsare $3.70@3.95; straights, $3.30@3.60, and 
clears, $2.50@2.65. Winter patents are $3.25@- 
3.40; straights, $2.95@3.10, and clears, $2.75@- 
2.90. Special brands of winter patents are 
$3.40@3.50, and spring patents, $4@4.25. Rye 
flour is steady at $2 70@2.90 per bbl., and buck- 
wheat quiet at $2.25@2.40 per bag. Cornmeal is 
steady, with Brandywine at $2.70, and yellow 
Western, $2.50@2.70. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Early in the week the 
wheat market strengthened considerably on 
strong foreign cables and buying in the North- 
west. Foreign rates declined, however, later, 
and the market weakened a little; but prices 
close stronger again. ‘There is free buying in 
the West, few receipts from the farmers, and a 
ey impression that the turn in the market 

as at last come. It is reported that the millers 
in the Northwest will not be able to get enough 
wheat in quantities to supply their demands. 
Exports are small, local cash wheat firm, but 
trade here quiet. May wheat is63}44@64c. ; No. 
2 red, 62%c., and No. l hard Manitoba, 70@70%c. 
Corn is in little demand, but the marketis firm. 
There are few offerings here, and the feeling is 
that corn has started on the upward trend per- 
manently. May corn is 434c.: No. 2, 434%@44c. 
There is a quiet trade in oats, but prices are well 
sustained. Thert is aconstant decrease in the 
visible, and mosf holders feel confident with the 
outlook. No. 2 cash oats are 37éc. ; No. 2 white, 
3844@38c., and track mixed, 37@38c._ The mar- 
ket for barley is dull, with ungraded Western 
at 58@68c., and two-rowed State, 62@64c. Buck- 
wheat is dull, with Canadian in bond at 55@57c., 
and State nominal at 70c. The market for hay 
continues dull and easy. Prime timothy is 85c. 
per 100 th: No.3to No. 1, 60@80c., and clover 
mixed, 60@65c. Straw is also easy, with long 
rye at 0@65c. ; short rye and oat, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market for 
butter israther weaker. The demand has not 
increased any, and the receipts have been a lit- 
tle larger than usual so that stock has accu- 
mulated. Prices for most grades have been 
shaded a little. Pennsylvania extra creamery 
is 264%@27c.; Western extra, 26}4@27c.; firsts, A@ 
2544c., and thirds to seconds, 17@z2c.; Western 
summer make, 14@18c.: State fall make, 17@2Ic., 
State dairy, new tubs, 18@24c.; fall make, finest, 
19@20c.; thirds to firsts, 15@184c.; Western im- 
itation creamery, 14@l8c., and factory, 1@ 
l6c. Jobbing trade in cheese is fair, and exports 
very liberal, exceeding in some instances the 
receipts. Large size, full cream cheese is 9@ 
1134c.; small size, 944@1234c.; choice part skims, 9@ 
10¢.; fair to prime, 7@9c.; common to good, 3@ 
7Me., and full skims, 2@2}4c. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—The market is 
heavily stocked with live poultry, and prices are 
very weak. Fowls are 8)4c.; chickens, 8c.; old 
roosters, 5@54c.; mixed turkeys, 8c.; ducks, 66@ 
9c. per pair, and geese, $1.12%@1.50. Dressed 
poultry are quiet and in liberal receipts. Light 
weight turkeys are llc. per 1; spe’ | toms, 7@8c.; 
Philadelphia chickens, 11@l4c.; others, 10@12c.; 
fowls, 9@10$4c.; ducks, 1"@l4c.; Western geese, 
6@9c., and capons, 1l@l6c. per . Eggs have 
dropped very much since the first of the week, 
but they close steady at present quotations. 
Western fresh gathered are 1744@1734c. per doz.; 
Southern, 16@16c.; limed, 12c., and ice-house, 
$2.50@3 per case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Red apples are steady, but 
green ones easy. Baldwins are $5@5.75 per bbl.: 
Greenings, $5@5.50, and poor to tair, $3.50@4.50. 
Cranberries are in good demand, with ‘ape Cods 
at $5.50@8 per bbl., and Jerseys, $1,50@1.90 per 
crate. Florida oranges are in Jiberal supply and 
in irregular demand and value. Indian Rivers 
are $2@3 per box, and from other sections $1.40@ 
2.25; tangarines and grape fruit, $2@4 per box. 
Florida strawberries are quiet but steady at 20 
@35c. per qt. 


5@6 per bb}. Onions are quiet, 
— Ay ay tg 4 per bbl., and red 
and yellow, $1.25@1.75. Cabbages are $3@6 per 
100: Florida, 1@1.50 per bbl -crate; white tur- 
nips, . per bbl.; Russia, 60@75c.; uash, 
ee Boston lettuce, 50@75c. per doz.; Flori- 
a string beans, $2@3 per crate; egg-plants, $60 
8 per bor; tomatoes, 2.75 per crate; Norfol 
kale, 40@80c. per bbl., and spinach, 50@75c. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hichest 
of all in a ens, strength.—Latest United 
Government Food Report. 
«ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co.. 106 Wall St., 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE:TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Remington Bicycles. 











Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 


Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 

9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New'York City. 











DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141m STREET NEW YORK 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 








Steam oe "Hot 
Water Heating. 


Over 16,000 in Use. 


Also Steam Engines and 
Boilers of all kinds, and Ma- 
chinery generally. 

Manufactured at the 


N. Y. Central Iron Works, 
103 Exchange Street, 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WOR 








of the fonowang Articles: 
Sart” Carriages, 








—_ eae 
e' 
Rit 3-4 

ated Road Plows, 
Anvils, A 
Drills, Bone Mills, 
Scrapers, Feet. Mills, 
Tek, jan Carts, 
Hay, Stock, and Counter SCALES. 


see how to save Money, 


The Old Reliable Standard Pox, Wo. 048, *.2o== St. ¥. 


STERBROOK'S FALCON 





THE INDEPENDENT. 









LEDUNOUET EATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 
HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BISQUET BROS., 
82 Union A Boston Mass 





ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for the sick. 
Write for price list. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
ULPIT 
suits, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
> Mass. 
Send 5c. stamp fo: 100-page 
“s Tr new 










A Practical, Every-day 
see ge Book 


A gy over =e 
E Es ea tat fai to get $i 
Se rte 
the greatest novelty of the age. For full particulars 


address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN COMPANY 
Cor. Church and Vesey Sts., TRAS City, N.Y. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





EUROPEAN TOURS 
SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1882. Elegantly illustrated “ Itinerary.” 
Howard S. Paine, A.M.,M.D., Albany, N.Y. 


COOK'S 
HOLY LAND TOURS 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 





Our annual Spring party will sail from New York 
by the North German steamer Fulda, March 3. 
Visits will be made to Naples, Brindisi, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Bevrout, Constantinople, Greece, Rome, 

an, Lucerne, farts and London 
—the whole tour occupying 11 8 

First European party per S.S. Teutonic, May 2. 

Tours to Wleride and Cuba February 2ist and 
27, March 13 and 

Tickets to sae. "points in West 
Tropics, inciuding Bermuda, Nassau, 
vara. 


Indies and 
Ha- 


Special Cruises to the West Indies by the Carib- 
bee March 10, and Madiana, March 2. 


Grand tour to California, from New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia, May 1:2. 


Send for programmes designating which desired. 


Intending travelers abroad should send us 10c. for a 
copy of our Excursionist. 


Official Ticket Agents for all Trunk Lines 
and Atlantic steamship companies, 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York; 332 Washington 
St., Boston; 828 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 234 South 
Clark St., Chicago, and 125 Vine St., Cincinnati. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “ Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the **Great Rock 
Island Rowte**to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio 
Grande Western (scenic reute), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, NX. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I. L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 





RAYMOND’S ° 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INOLUDED. 


A party willleave New York March 14 fora 
Grand Tour of 75 Days through the Southern States, 


MEXICO ano 
CALIFORNIA. 


Visits are to be made to Cincinnati, New Orleans, 
Galveston, and San Antonio. 
iven to all the leading cities 


nterest 


7 “California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
oF Barbara, San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will 
vis 
The return tickets may be used from California on 
Any Regular Train, until June 30, or with any 
one of Nine Parties ander Special Escort, 
with a Choice of Three Different Routes. 


A Tour of 40 Days to Mexico, omitting Cali- 
fornia: March l4. | 
Califernia Excursions: March 8 and 14. 


The Sandwich Islands: A party will geil rome 
San Francisco March 17 for a Seven Weeks’ T 


Special Train Through Cenrral and i 
ern Europe the party to leave New York by the 
North German Lloyd Line April 7 and June 26. 


—~ “renee Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all 
ont 


Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 





RE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


is reached in 48 hoursfrom New York by the ele- 
fant steamers of the Quebec S. S.Co., sailing Me ~ | 

he situation of these islands south of the if 
Stream renders FROSTS UNKN: OR gad the perous 
coral formation PK EVENTS M ALARIA The Que- 
bec S. S. Co. also dispatch highest class passenger 
steamers every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the 
principal West India Islands, aterding a charming 
tropical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day 
For all articulars apply to 


RN, ¥ uebec, Canada. 
THOS. 99K & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or . OUTERBRIDGE & CO., nts. 





239 Broadway, New York. 


39 Broadway, New York. 





Hi! 





Variable 
Route 
Tourist Tickets at 


Greatly Reduced Rates. 


RNIA n> la 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 


Palace Drawing- 




















Quickest Route to the 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 


Fair will be mailed 





Send Catalogne and 
CHICAGO SCALE CO. 1 Bo. J Jeflerson Bt., Chicago, Til. 





MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the ar 
free on application to W. 

THRALL, G. P. & T. A., Chicago, if you mention this 
publication, Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with= 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 























THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


ee 


March 1, 1894. 
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The 
Columbia 
Bicycle 
Catalogue 
For 1894 


Describes fully the new line of Co- 
lumbia Wheels, and is by far the “\ 
handsomest and most comprehen- % 
sive ever issued by a bicycle estab- 
lishment. It is artistic in d 


and beautifully printed and illus- G 
trated. Its pages are alive with 
interesting matter pertaining to 
cycling,and should be read by every 
intending purchaser of a bicycle. %X 


We mail it on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, or 
it may be obtained free at Columbia Agencies. 


POPE MPG. CO., 
» Boston. New York. Chicago. Hartford. 


Send 14 cents in stamps for our Daily Memo- - 
randum Desk Calendar. The best thing yet. 


DREKHOK 
PATENT PANELED METAL 


CEILINGS. 


Stamped Raised Panels. 
ARTISTIC AND DURABLE. 


HOE 


OI ISIN IIOOIIGE 






Y 
Sy 














buildings and 


over old bro- 










fe ken plaster or 
wood Ceilings. 
If interested 


na a a a at ka ak et a ak a a a a a 








4 lustrated Cat- 
alogue, and 

ace” state if 
Church, School, ioak or Office 
Ceiling is wanted. 


dnd ha a tt 


Address 


A. NORTHROP & CO., 


18 South 23d St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


MONARCH BICYCLES, 


At the wee Columbian Exposition, received a it 
eral award for all points, including 


DESIGN, WORKMANSHIP & FINISH. 








Doneer sid ridea MONARCH and keep in front. You 
can em. 
Prices range from $90.00 to $125.00 
Weights—twv enty-two to thirty-four pounds. 
Write for catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 
Cor. Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
(Retail Salesroom +280 Wabash Ave.) 


STAMPED ra dayne CEILINGS 
fay ptt up encocsstall ly by y Decorators or Carpenters 
of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Giosien Many patterns made. 


HENRY 8, NORTHROP, 30 Rose Street, New York: 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDUETOWN, 
Sane 








Branch W;: 
87 John St., _ York and 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
= d a Ra Garden 
in os mp Chain and 


Be Paks 


Exhibition. 





th t Paris, ce 
867 ; oemnne. A Ansuis. in 1873, 
and Centennia’ 








CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 





25 Cents a Bottle by all I 
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